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section!. 

0/ Phjifical Lihtrty^ 

X H E colonifts in America^ and theif confederates in 

Great Britain^ being fairly driven from the ground which 

they firft aflumed for their vidication of rebellion ; and 

confcious that the crown cannot conftitutionally poffefs 

a right, by charter, to eftablifh communities of Britifh 

fubjeits, independent of the national legiflaturc, to which 

the king himfelf is fulgedt, do, neverthelefs, pertinaci- 

«ufly perfift in their unnatural oppofition to that fu- 

preme authority. Dr. Price, therefore, fleady to the 

^ood old caufe of his preibytcrian anceflors, revived and 

Tottered by tlie fanatics in New England, fteps forth, the 

avowed and ftrenuous champion of their rebellion. 
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In fpeaking of the prefent war, between this kingiotti 
aod her colonies, P. 32, *^ he begs that it may be attend* 

*' cd r6, thai h« has chofert to try this queftron by thi 
** general principles of civil liberty, and not by tha 
^^ pradlice of former t»me», or by the charters granted 
*^ to the colonies. But he withes to have the queftion 
•* brought to a higher tcft'and Furer iffue. The queftion^ 
*' with all liberal enquirers, ought to be, not what ju- 
•* rifdidtion over them preadeniSy fiatutciy and charters 
'^ giVe 's but realbn and equity, and the rights of hdtna- 
•* nity give. This is, hi truth, a queftion which no 
*' kingdom has ever before had occafion to agitate. The 
^' cafe of a free country. bilancKIn^ hfelf out in the map^ 
*^ ner Britain has done, and fending to a diftant world 
*^ colonies, which have there from fmajl beginnings, and 
•* trivJer fee* c6riftiditi6h's> of their cwn, incireiafed a|id 
^* formed a body of powerful ftates, likely foon to be^. 
*^ come fuperior to the parent ftate. This is a cafe which 
^* is new in the hiftory of ri^'ankind, and it is extremely 
** improper to judge of it by the rules of narrow and 
*^ j^rtial xfoHcy*, or to confider it on any other ground 
" than ft« genital otie 6{ fcafbfi 'and jufitce." 

On this ground I propofe to meet Dr. Price. TTic 
q'QlffltOT ten srgain lie brought to this hightr tefi : wheft, 
from a comparifon between his fentiments and mine, a 
ftill furer liTue nhay refuh, whether re^fm and equiiy and 
the rights of humanity can fupport his principles of civil 
liberty, or whethei-Hl^dy^give tothe fupreme^egiflature of 
this nation a right of refifting it by arms. 

As Dr. Price afFe£ls to deduce hts arguments from thofe 
.principles wliich alone, in his opinFon, can form the true 
foundation of atl juft govcrnhicrit, and from thence to 
xftablifla a plenary jufti'fi cation of the American revolt, 
he fays, P. 1.'^' In orier to obtain a "more difiind ana 
" accurate view of liberty, las fuch, it will be ufeful to. 
•* ^confidcr it under the four following geheral divifioii^. 
.** I^ixiipkyfical liberty. — Secbndly w^rtf/liberty — Thirdly 
** religious liberty-^'and fourthly civil liberty. Thew 
*' heads comprehend under them at] the different kinds 
** of liberty, and he has placed <?ivil liberty laft, becaiife 
^* he mcabs to apply to it all he (ball fay of the other 
f kinds of liberty/* 

Such 
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Such bcltig the Dodor's divifions of liberty, he pro^ 
^««eds to ffive a defiattion of each of them. As I mizH 
tiot iiipBracialiy to. treat the fubjeA contained in his obfer^ 
Nations, and as he, profefledly, intends ^* to apply to civil 
*^ liberty all he (hali fay of the other kinds/' it becooles 
expedient that thefe definitions be not inattentively exa- 
Imined. And, if the refult of this dtfqutfition (hall prove 
them to be erroneous, impracticable and fabverilve of the 
ends of »itf<Vffiz/ fociety, as they, confeflediy, include the 
principles on which he grounds his juftification of the 
American reflftance, there can exift but Httle reafon piics^ 
m$al to deaiotiih that edifice which he has thereon tre&,^ 
«d. The foundation being fapped, the vMe fabric ne- 
ce&fily tumbles into ruin. To eiFcdl that end iball be 
the endeavour of this enquiry. 

** By phyltcal liberty," p* 3, ** he means that prin- 
^* dpk of fpantatiiitj or ftlf-deierminau^nj which con- 
^' flitutes us agents, or which gives us a command over 
«' oor adions, rendering them properly 6ur awn^ and not 
*^ the effeSs of the operation of any foreign caufe :'* 
and, p. 4, ^^ in all thefe cafes" (the four divifions of li- 
berty) ^^ there is a force, which ftands in oppofition to 
^ the agent's own will, which, as far as it operates, 
f^ produces Jirvitude in the firfi: cafe" {phyfical liberty)* 
** This force is incompatible with the very idea of vo-' 
<^ luntary motion, and the fubjed): of it is a mere in- 
^ ftrument, which never a^i, but is always a^ij upon,** 

In ord^ to determine the jufinefs and precijim of this 
definition, fo peremptorily laid down. Dr. Price ihould 
iiave previoully explained the ends of man's exigence ; 
the fituatton in which he is placed, not only refpedfcing 
thofe of his own fpecies, but of all other beings, whe-t 
ther ibty be animal or vegetable, and the earth itfelf. 
At the fame time, ought he not to have delineated the 
.faculties, both mental and corporeal, of that ieing who 
«njoys this phyfical liberty? On the contrary, he has* 
confidered his (tefinitiohs as ji^>^z;(i^»/ axioms, and thercir 
en, as indiiputable truths, ere£ied his obfervatiqns and 
do^rine of the antecedent liberties. The truth of thefe 
definitions, and the exiftence of fuch liberties, fo de-p 
fcrabed, I ihall prefi»Bie to examine.. To that intent, 
k becomes requifite to analyfe the hun^an mind into its 
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more diftjnflive faculties, and to enqurre into the iiia- 
tives and modes of their operations. For, without the 
previous knowledge of the human powers, by what mean» 
can the phyjicai liberty of man be defined or determined. And 
without knowing the fituation in which he (lands, re- 
fyedling the objetSis abovementroned, in what manner 
can his fights be afccrtained ? 

I -will, therefore,, firft, confider him in that which 
ts gexierally fuppofed to be his primocval ftatc, before the j, 
earch, and ail that it produces and fuftains,^ were i\^ 
vided, z.nA became the fpecific property af individuals 
and of nation^y as an iiblated heing ; totally unafibciated 
with aj] others of his race > and abfolutely dependent on 
the exertion' of his own peculiar faculties, for the ac- 
quiring of all fuch obje£is, as are, by nature^ made i»- 
difpenhbly requifite to the ends and exiftence of fuch. a 
creature. In proceeding from this primordial flate, I (halt 
endeavour to £bew the origin, progreSon and eftablifli- 
ment of national ficiety^ and consequently the nature of 
fnoral^ civil ^ and reiigious liberty. ' 

The obvious and . primary divtfion of man ts into a 
fentient and material principle. Without entering into a 
^ircumftantial detail of all his faculties, either mental or 
corporeal^ I (hall, at prefent, only confider him in a 
partial view ; as a being endov^ed with fenfe^ fenfation^ 
and appetitey together with the bodily powers of loco- 
fnotion, and of performing others obedient to the 
will. By fenfe I mean the intuitive power of feeing, 
hearing, fmelling, tailing^ feeling, which arifes from 
the different organization of the parts appropriated to 
thefe feveral offices. By thefc the intelligence of ex- 
ternal things is conveyed to the mind ^ and by thefe it 
is taught, not only to diftingui(h one objedt from ano- 
ther, but the diiFerent qualities and degrees of all, as 
they refpCiSively appertain to each fenje \ — by fenfation^ 
that power, of perceiving pUafure and ^ain^ which, in 
(bme degree, from^ the leaft to the grcateft, is^ united 
with every idea imparted by iht fenfes. By tfeefe man- 
kind are ad'moniihed to fele£l: that which is beneficial) 
and to, avoid that which is prejudicial to the ends of 

their being formed.. By appetiti^ I mean tfeat in- 

flindtivc emotion, which is fubfequeht of pleafurable an4 

^7 painful. 
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painful fenfotion^ which urges us to will and to ob- 
tain the agreeable, and to avert the noxious, by the ex- 
ertion of all our faculties. 

It will hardly be denied, that man, by nature, is 
born to /;W, and prvcreate/, and that he has an indif- 
putable right to thofe m^dns by which thefc ends are to 
be obtained. Or ^hat he enjoys a phyjical liberty of ex- 
erting his faculties, to the attainment of fuch objefts as 
are neceflary to feif -pre fervati on and the ferpetuatiug of his 
race ; not only in common with all other men ; but in 
contradiftinction, and preference of felf^ to all other beings, 
in all inftances where either of them cannot be obtained, 
but by ihzt preference. Yet, fuch is the date of human- 
kind, that, notwith (landing nature hath beftowed on all 
men thc^ jfacuhies and rights^ the former are, neverthelefs., 
by her uncyrring decrees, circumfcribed in their energy 
and operation, not only refpe£luig man, as he ftahds in 
relation to all other, produftions, but comparatively, alfo, 
with others of hisx)wn kind: and the latter are not 
attainable by every individual of the race. As thefe 
objedls are fuch as cannot be at all times acquired^ 
nor preferved, when gotten, by the utmoft exertion of 
the faculties of a fmgle man, whatever may be the: 
energy of ^oUtion^ does it not irrefiflibly follow, from 
Dr. i'rice's definition of. phyjica I Viherty^ that in all fuch 
'events, proceeding from anions oi fpontaneiiy^ ox Jelf-de- 
termination, which conftitutes an agent, his will is effectu- 
ally oppofed ; and, by thAt force or impojjihiiity^ that the 
agent himfelf is placed rn a flate of Jerviiude, Man, 
therefore, in every circumftance wherein ihdX force pre- 
vails againft hisw/.V, is, by nature, formed 2iflave : and, 
•confequently, in all fuch cafes, he can have no claim to 
pkyjical liheny, Unlefshe can, by nature, be entitled to 
•etijoy that, which, by the laws of nature, he has ?iiit 
powers to acquire and retain. In what a multiplicity of 
inftances will Dr. Frice^s freeman, thtni be found to be 
enflaved ! is man enabled to forefee the iffues of his own 
intents and tranfaftions 5 whether he (hall prove fucccfs- 
/ul in his fearch of fuft^iance ; in the retention of what 
he has acquired ; or the prefervation of himfelf from 
•death and injury? and yet, in all thefe circunxftances 
and innumerable others, in which he wills io know xhp 
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trents o^ his endeavours, znA is utterly unable, is he 
xiot reduced to fervitude? in like rnsnnei^, becaufe he is 
incapable of feeing in the dark, or obje<£ts very remote^ 
of hearing founds beyond certain diftances and bek>w 
fome degrees ; of tatting what is not oiFered to his palate^ 
or has no flavour ; of fmelling inodorous things, and of 
lieeling what he does not touch; ail which he may will^ 
Aok$ usat force^ inftituted by nature, whkh oippofes this 
«;///, difprivc him o/ phyfical liberty ?' if it do; nGtur4 de- 
prives him of what flie never gave, 'and l^eave to Dr* 
rrice the reconcilement of »that contradiction. * 

Becaufe, by all pofiible endeavours,' no man can^ ex- 
tend bis arm beyond its length, in order to reach that 
.food which is otherwife unattainable, and which he wiUs 
to have ^ nor move his feet" with the celerity of a grey- 
Ihound, to catch the animal he wills to pofiefs ; becaufe 
the bird, he wills to catch, efca.pes his hand, and he can- 
,iK>t fly and, feize it, like the faulcon in the air ^-becaufe 
the fifli he wills to take eludes his gra^, and he cannot 
dive, like the otter, to feize his prey; becaufe he can-' 
not afcend inacceflible eminences, to gather the fruits 
which gri^w thereonj and he wills to have ; descend per- 
pendicular precipices, to avoid the tyger, which he with 
tocfcape; nor obtain the food he wills to eat^ without 
labour j in all thefc afte of fpontaneity and felf-determi^ 
natiiffiy wherein the agent's will is qppofed by force, is he 
not reduced to fervitude ? and, as fervitude in>|>lies a 
mafter, is he not the flave of brutes, fowls, A(b, moufi- 
tains and precipices ? but can man be deprived of hjs 
fhjfical liberty, by not obtaining his ivill in thofe a£t$, 
which, by the in/litute^ of nature, he is incapacitated to 
accomplidi? as the r/^i^/j- of humanity are founded on 
the necejftty of acquiring what is requifite for the ends of 
man's e^ijiencel^ (o his ph^cal liberty is founded on what 
his faculties cxin perform : and not on what he may ipon- 
taneoufly felf determine, and will to have. The force, 
therefore, which oppofes the agent's will, can, in no 
fenfe, render him tJ flave \ becaufe, to be reduced to fef- 
vility is to fall from that condition to which, by nature^ 
•man is born. 

With a view more explicitly to difcover, whether ^^- 
if/ liberty do really coniift in the a^nt'is being unoppo&d 

by 
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lar/iwim ?^^ qf Jfl/'^rtfrfptnauony for ^b^ att^imqfiqf 

• pf his wiV/, let nic gcjfjqcc jpxamplp^ pf ^hat mM(^ ffp^ 
qucntly Hayc happened in thi; prifn^pv^l ftatc qf <iyn}WiT 
kind* It h?s bi:ci» pcevipufly phfp^v'4^ tb?f «ff»^< h^tfe 
gjypil to man an inijifpuCfible right jp al( itJjipg^ FhJS^ 
p^ay fMftain and pr^ferve hi? /r/Jr, In prcferjcncc to ^% of 
all (?^tifr brings; apd, CQpfpqueptjy^ ^ phlfi^i liberty of 
exerting bi^ pQW€^rs» as far gs xbi^^y ^sii) ^xpf^i)d^ ^9 th9 
IP^oippIifhmcptof.that p'prpofe, whe^h<?rit i?6Jfl^f:qui7 
j-j[ig^liment*or ^v^iingjniurips. ^gt, ;|s i^^n f rp f^^e- 
qq^l in degrees of inX^Ii^ct> courage ^d ftff fig^)}, therf 
niuft, n^^ceu^rily, exift on^r pr a few fuch hun^^i) beings, 

^at 19 fiogly fup^rior to any ^tb^r» y^k^ °}?y l^f^ in<^fy|r 

i^ually, Qppofe4 Xo hjm : one of th^fe fup^rior n)^n, fppH^fe 
hajt.h ac(jujred a fgfBciency of fpod fpr a d^y^ fubiiftaac^ : 
and ope of th.e inferior bas proved u^fi^ccef^ful ii) bis ear 
dc^voprs* Shoul.cj tjie \z^cx fiif-determi^^ ^j^ill^ ?5.^ S^" 
tpmpt . to j^lcp frpni thjp forp>er that vjrhich he' poff^^j, 
"jiylll not he, who excised s in excell/epcc, ivill and cndej^ 
Yom, ^Ifp to prcferye jt? In this inftaiicc^ c^cij pf 
them \s zA\X2lX^^ by fppntanehy ot felf-determinati^Ti \ ^f)(i 
;ic.cp;"dii)g.to the inftjtujtespf nature^ y/hicf} h^^vedecrfcd, 
jtb^t every man ba§ a ri^ht to prefervc his ovi^ jiff ifi 
preference to that of ^verv ojthcf's. But^ jf he wbp 
ipills to difpoffefs thp o.tber be fr.uftrated by tb.e fuperipf 
force oi him who a;/V/j to retain what he has gptf/en, bfs 
the former Ipft his fhj/ficcfl liberty, JbecauJTe ^is facykjj^ 
4ir.e inadejquate to his «;/'/ or felf-deUrminaf ion i ar\d,^f 
h? hath, w.as h« not, by the unerring and uniy^ffal jji^ws 
.of nature^ whicb prjginally pronpi^nced diajt a /^ftiouifl 
inv^ri^bly fubmit to a greater force^ borjn to Jefvi}u^ i 
Are not all men, therefore, whofe wills ara pppofrd j^o/i 
conquered in their contentions, ^i phyjicahy Jlave^ ^ fra^ 
men ? hence, is it not rvideaty t;ha.t the moft cx^lte^d ip 
mental wi corporeal faculties are the only h^^ntan* jbeingf 

. yyjfio ca,n .enjoy Dr. Price's p^yjical liberty in peffcflbiojp. . 
Becaufe they alone, in oppofition to tftic/orcf of every 
i3thcr man^ .^an ca,rry the purpofes of ,th^ir wilis into 

.pertain .execution, in confequeno^ .of the preceding 
ftatc pf the effefts which originate froi^ the i^nequality 
cf men's abilities, does it not neceflarily refult that, in 
jpxoportiop as individuals approach to the higbeft excel-> 
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lence of human attributes, every one, the moft*cxcc!lcnt 
excepted, is, in degrees proportioned to his abilities, not 
only z freeman^ but a fovereign^ refpefting thofe below, 
and zjlavi refpefting thofe above him ? ^ctfrding to the 
principles of Dr. Price, in P. 35, " if any part of a man's " 
** property is fubjefl to the difcretion of another the whole 
** muftbe fa;" thofe therefore who are at the difcretion of 
others, to impofe on them what conditions they ple^fe, 
are in an abfolute ftate of flavery. And every man, but the 
moft powerful is by nature doomed to be zjlave, Becaufe 
he, alone, is endo\H^ed with that principle .of y^^«/iz»^/Vy 
' ot felf'determination^ which conftitiites an agent, and gives 
him powers to follow his own will, who is fuperior to all 
tbatyi?rc^, which can ftand in oppofitlon to it, proceeding 
from the will of every other ftian. Such being the ifiie of 
•• this enquiry into freedom and fervitude^ as they are efta- 

bliihed by nature^ where the will of one perfon is op- 
pofed, hyforce^ to that of another, let me now examine, 
whether efFeftihg the a£ls of volitiov^ where no force 
oppofes it, be, in all inftances, confentaneous with phji/i- 
/»/ liberty. 

It will hardly be oppofed, xhztphyjical liberty cannot 
extend beyond the ends\ for which man, by nature, was 
created. Every aS, therefore, which exceeds thofe ends, 
is not an exertion of phyfical or natural liberty, but a vU- 
lation of her laws. It cannot confifl of an inJependence on 
the decrees of nature^ but of adting in conformity there- 
with. It has been already faid, that every man, who 
ftands in immediate neceiiity, hath a right, in preference 
of felf-prefervation, to exert his fuperior powers againft 
every other, in order to obtain that aliment, without 
which he cannot live. But has he, on that account, a 
right to deprive him of more than what will fuffice, un- 
till he can acquire fuftenance by his own efFdrts ; becauffe 
the other, confcious of the inciBcacy of his abilities op- 
pofes no force lo the will of that invader. The prefent pre- 
icrvation of life being all that is requifite, and he who is 
difpoflefTed of his whole, being, by nature entitled to live 
equally with the other, is fuch an exertion of fpontaneiiy 
•4nd w/V/, by the latter in confcqucnce of his fuperior 
powers being unoppofed by force^ an aft of phyfual libera 
ty? 

If 
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If aii individual of each fcx be united, by theat- 
traSives of appetite, in preference of each other to all 
the human race, and another Tc\zn fpontaneoujly felf-deter- 
mine to cljjcfy the woman, (hould he, in order to ac* 
compUfii his vuil\ without being oppofed hy force ^ put 
the former to death, and poflefs what he defired, has he 
not exceeded the limits of phyfical liberty i 

If; a man (hall fpbntaneoufly felf-determine to commit 
the execrable deed of poedarafty or beflialiiy^ and his wilt 
ilhould be unoppofed by force^ in either inftance do the 

fpontaneity^ . and want of force to refift, convert thefe 
heinous tranfgreffions of the laws of nature into afts of 
phyfical- liberty ? and if the boy fhnuld rcfift, and the 
bcaft kick and difappoint his unnatural luft, will thefe^or^^j 

. oppofed to his will, redudE him tqjervitude? 

In reality, is not' the Do<Slor moft ecregioufly miftaken 
in his nations, both of phyfical liberty^ and o^ ferviiudif 
the former confifts not in a6ts proceeding from ypowf^ff^/'/y, 
or f elf determination^ nor- of the agent*s doing what he 
wills ; but in a permijjion to execute that to which, by 
nature^ he was decreed, according to the ends for which 
all men were created. Nor iocs Jervitude confift in being 
oppofed in afts of volition^ by a fuperior force. But in 
• being compelled to fubmit to fuch things as, by nature^ 
they have a right to refift. That this is a juft definition 
of fervitud^, 1 appeal to old Milton, an apoftolical re- 
publican, to whoffe judgement neither Dr. Price nor re^ 
belUon itfelf can have any thing to oppofe; 

. Unjuftly^ thou deprav^Ji it with the name 
Of fervitude, to Jerve whom God ordains 
Or Nature, 

If the operations of the mind be ftri<Elly attended to, it 
will manifeftly appear, that the will is no more connected 
with a6tions which originate from fpontaneity znAfelfde^ 
termination^ than with ihofe which fpring from the force 
dl foreign caufes. In every aft, of every kind, felf-de- 
termination and the will muft neceflarily precede its be- 
ginning, without which a man muft eternally remain as 
immoveable as an automaton^ a£luated by the mechanical 
powers of involuntary motion only. Volition^ therefore, 

being 
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^ing Jadifpepfibly antecedent to ev^ry tQ: (A fervbud^ 

|bs well «• oi fuedifmy phyfical liberty car)^ot coofift i^ 

^iQg in conformity to the will^ but acceding to th^ 

fever;^! d^ree$ of natural powers which are given to in^ 

divid^Us ; and the application of them (o thofe end^^ fof 

3Which, hy naturf^ they were formed. Reafop^ therCr 

fore, does poTitively pronounce, that phyfical liberty conr 

lifts pojt in ads confecutive of the wHl^ proceeding fipm 

fpontimfitii or felf'dfterminaihn ; nQtfirvitu^e in tho^ prQj 

c^^diiyg frona a foreign caufe or force^ which pppofes thaj 

mil : Eut that, whilftaJI ni|?n proceed according to the 

V / .y* ' relative /aculjties which were given them* and to the pndf 

^//'*^''^*'"iiir which they were formed, they enjoy all thofe right?^ 

/.</.7//«/'l/*<> which, by nature^ they are entitled, am) that thjjp 

alone h phyfical YihziXy, 

Repugnant as it may feem to Dr. Price* ^ principlps, I 
aqa finder little doubt that it will be (hewn, in the fub- 
jliequent pages, that this vtxyforce^ which x)perate$ againft 
X ^^he agent's willy and reduces men to fiervitude^ is the folp 
/ountain from which both n^ralp civil and religious 11- 
iberty have emanated \ the ftream by which they ar,e ilill 
watered and kept in vigour \ and without which huma^- 
kiisid iwould have remained in one continued jQate of war,> 
embittered with tyranny and enilavemept. And, could 
iku^ ferviiude be annihilated, they would inevitably ^e- 
4Kr|i to that deplorable condition. 
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SECTION II. 

Of moral liberty. 



BEFORE I proceed to examine the juftnefs and pre-r 
cifion of Dr Price's definition of moral liberty, it 
feems requifite to give a more general, though fuccind): 
.defcriptioD of our mental faculties. JBefides thofe of 
ienfe, ienfation and appetite, which are already men- 
tioned in the preceding fe(5lion, there remain pafllon, 
memory, imagination, faith and reafon. — ^y paffion I 
mean that emotion of the foul, which is infeparabjy .coq- 

ne£led, 
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nefted, m different dcgroet, with eftry/eHfinUn of j^#* 
fiire and of p^inf from the fligbteft Uiifig to ihi^ ftroogcft 
kve^ from the moft minute avtrfwn to the moft violent 
hatred. Into thefe, almoft all the others may bei«Iblve<l; 
as they differ more io the nature of their chje^s^ than in 
that oif the imoii<m^ from the former of which they re- 
ceive their different appellations. Hope and foar arc* 
indeed, common to all the other p^ifioos. Becaiife the 
pofleffion of every pleafing objei^ unetijoyedy may bf 
b^pid^ and to be retained when gotten ; and the uaAttain*- 
meat of it urhen remote, and the lofs of it after po£- 
iri&on msLy he feared. In like manner, eveiy difpleaiing 
ob^eA, at a di^^Hce may be haped never to arrive ^ an4 
to be removed wY^npr^mii ^^fured ihH it tMll^omi^ 
^nd mver will defert us. 

With every paffion there is untformly coaneQed aii 
exertion, which is called deJJre. We defire to obtain aod 
pofieis w^t we J$ve and hope^ to avoid dud be freed front 
what we h^te zadfear. And that defire -docB^ veuj/arilji^ 
4M-ecede and influence the mind of mao, ia every a& 
which he wills to utiderti^e or to re1in4|uifli ; am) this ki 
proportion to tiae degrees of ftren^th of that paffion hy 
which he is atftuated.^— By mem»ry^ { mean th% retention 
of the ideas and perceptions, acquired by the fen&f, 
fenfation, reflexion, and other ads of the intellei^ j««^- 
by imaginaiicn^ the power of recalling tbofe ideas anjd 
perceptions, combining aod difpofing of them in all 
the various modes in which they can be arranged .;-^-hjr 
faiths « per Aiafion of things^ anions and ^vents^ not pre- 
fent to the fenfes, not proved, or not conrentaneous with 
the common courfe of nature; — by rtafm^ that famhj 
which, analysing and comparing ideas, by whatever 
means they are brought to the fentient principle, derives 
from them fuch inferences and conclufiQns^ as, confecutive- 
ly arife tbere&om \ and which are received iiis irMtU by 
the rfx?/iwr. 

Morality is that relation in which men fland tn (b* 
clety, with refpe£t to their actions, confidered as beoeii- 
cialor injurious ; not only to one another, as individuals, 
butalfo to the whole community. \x feems expedient 
therefore toihaw in what manner, by the human faculties 
operating in obedience to the laws of nature^ :ts explained 

ill 



in the preceding feSion, individuals were, originally^ 
brought into union : and, by thfeir mutual intercourfe,. 
gave rife to the diftindtion of moral znd immoral didiy and 
of liberty under the denomination of moral. 

In all gregarious animals, more efpecially in man, 
there inftindively exifts a kind of ficondary felf-love^ 
which induces them to unite, in preference to any aflb-i 
elation with others of different kinds and fpecies; as well 
z^ z fympatbetic 2Xtt^Q\cm^ by which, without the leaft 
affignable caufe, it frequently happens, that two or more 
of them are more intimately aflbciated than the reft, 
l^his appears to be a truth fo felF-evident to the leaft 
difcernment, that it feems to be incapable of being con* 
trovcrted. From this innate principle, fhould a number 
of the human race, each of whom had never beheld 
another of his own fpecies, accidentally be brought 
within fight of each other, the femblance of (bape, co- 
lour and voice would as naturally awaken the emoti* 
onS of this Jicondary felf-love, as feeds (hoot forth by 
the genial heat of the fun, and urge them to move 
forwards, to meet and to remain in that ftate. * But the 
pleafure, arifing from the farisfaSion of this defire will, 
by no means, prevail over the emotions originating from 
the primary felf-love, in confecjuence of which every ani- 
mal being prefers his own ///>, eafe and /afety to thofe of 
ail others. Every individual, in like manner as before 
their affembling, will ftili continue to exert hi^ own fa- 
<:ukies, in order to obtain his daily fuftenance, in pre- 
ference to all others ; and, on fome occafions, be ,difap- 
pointed. If he, then, who has gotten no food, be of 
fuperior abilities to him who has, and it be not otherwifc 
attainable: he will, as in his ifolated ftate, by force^ de- 

^ prive 

* I am fcnfible that Monterqiiieii and I. I. Rouffcau have re- 
prefented man as a timid animal, trembling and flying from all he 
i'ees of his owm Ipccies, and they draw this opinion from the in- 
ilance of that favage, who was found in the woods of Hanover, 
and fome others. But the inference drawn from thence is, ma- 
nifeftly, a fallacy. Neither of ihofe favaj^es had ever leeu a human 
being naked, like himfclf. By them, hats, wigs and clothes muft 
be confidered, not as co-verihgs, but as parts of the animal. It 
can be no proof, therefore, becaufe they fled from men fo dif- 
guifed, that they would nofhave approached them, had they bcej^ 
iken as they arc in nature. 
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prlve the pofleflbr of it. Such violence being thus com- 
mitted, according to the natural formation of the mind, 
there inftantly arifes, in the bofom of him who has been 
difpoffeflcd, the paffion of anger; and, confcquently, a 
dejire^ not only of refuming 4vhac had been forced from 
.him, but vindictively to infli£l fome painful fenfacion on 
the aggrelTor : or even death, in order to prevent himfelf 
from being treated in a like manner for the future. But, 
altho' the abilities of the violated be inferior to thofc of the 
violaior^-lh^ former, neverthclefs defiring refumption and 
vengeance, confcious of his own inferior powers, will 
apply to a third perfon, whomj&n?/»^//;^, compajjion^ ox 
hopes of receiving a reciprocal affiftance, • refentment for a 
fimilar treatment, /or fearing foon to receive it from the 
fame aggrefibr, induces to aid him in. executing his re- 
folves. By the fupciior force^ arifing from the union of 
their abilities, whether the food which had been taken 
be refumed or not, fome bodily pain, if not death, will 
certainly be infii£led on the aggrefibr. He, in his turn, 
if he furvive the infliction, in like manner animated 
with relentment, and a vindictive fpirit, will feek fome 
other perfon, by whofe afliftancc, their powers may 
becdme fuperior to thofe of the firjl pair, that he may 
Xhereby fatisfy his defire of revenge. 

T\i^ firjl pair, being now become inferior to t)atfe^ 
cofidj muft either yield to their fuperiority, or feekan ad*?- 
ditional aid. This being acquired, they once more gain 
the afcendant. When actuated by like motives, theyJ- 
cond proceed in the like way, to obtain the fame ends. 
In this manner, two men originally endeavouring to 
exceed each other in force, by the adventitious powers of 
iDany united into one afTociation, to the fame purpofe, 
*it at length refults, that thofe, who had met together by 
the impulfc of \he Jecondary felf-love, are, by that of 
•the primary y feparated into diftinCt tribes. T he individuals 
of thefe, being conjoined by one common intereft, and 
confcious that the prefervation of every fingle perfon dc- 
4>ends on the powers of all, yi'//-/^T;tf extends itfclf through 
-the whole number, in preference of their particular tribe 
to every other. Each tribe, being actuated * by 'the fame 
xJifpofitions, and entitled to the like rights which na- 
ture gave to th^ Jingle mzn^ it follows^ that the fame 

caufcs 



caufes of dii&ntion arife between two tribes, which hsti 
formerly originated between two individuals. Each tribe 
becomes animated by fimiiar emotions, and to hke pur- 
fuits, with thofe which firft operated to their aiibciation^ 
and each afibctation, excited by the defire of felf^preferva- 
tion, is engaged in hoftilitles. Such being the cafe, 
eath tribe, like the fingle man, feeks the aififtance of 
another tribe, which, for like reafons, unites with it. 
In tills manner, as, by the laws of nature^ men, from 
iadtvidiials, became tril^$ ; tribes became fiatians ; each 
tribe ftill prcferving a preference of itfelf to that of 
ail others in their owa nation ; and of their own na*- 
tion in preference to all others. In this manner, from 
prmcipies implanted in the human mind, each individual 
IS as naturally impeiied into union with others, to form 
9Me body of fociety ; as, from thtfeminal principle in the 
womb, each particle is impelled to unite and form the 
body of 9ne man. 

Although I have derived the origin and prc^refs ot 
fecial union from thofe paflions and deftres which inevi<- 
tably fpring from the deprivation of fufltnance^ the eHecIs 
will be exaAly fimiiar, in every inftance wherein one man . 
i^iolates the pofiefiions of another ; whether it be the wo* 
man he loves, the bows, arrows, club or other things^ 
whtcfa tend to^ expedite his acquiring food or averting 
injury. 

Were the fevcral perfons, thus aSbciated into tribes 
vtA nations for mutual fafety, fo intimately connedted, 
that tfaey felt the energies of pieafure and of pain for 
the eommunity, with ^nfibility equal to that with which 
the fei^ation of an individual is afie^ed, every man 
wjDttM as inevitably exert himfelf in the acquiiition of 
pieafurable objedls, and in averting painful for the 
community «s; for himfelf. But, as, in the fame tribe, 
one man may tnjjty a pieafure and tmeUrgo a pain, which 
affe£ts 1)9 other. As the food, which (atisfies tbe hunger 
of one, will yield no fufteoance to another. Nor the 
pofleiiEons of the fonlser fupply the wants of the latter* 
It inevkaUy follows that, notwithftanding this pre^- 
lierence of each tribe and nation to all others, erery 
individual ftiil carries into, ^ch fociety, and inseparably 
fetftins^ a prcfercDce o^ felf to all othcis* And as, in 

all 
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ftli th^ antecedent inftances, before aflbciatlon, wherein 
fuperior force has been exerted, to fupply the wants of 
the invader, the like cafes will produce the like efmU^m^ 
o£fion$ and ivtnts^ and, confequently, individuals enter- 
ing into quarrels, each natton and tribe become dif^ 
united, by the fame inftinfiive motives which originally 
prevailed in feparating the firft aflemUage of individual 
men. 
. But, by experience^ it will be foon difcovered) that 

the fame caufes, which ihduced them to aflbciate into 
tribes and nations, if not controuled in their operations, 
muft inevitably refolvte them into individuals and reduce 
th«ril to their primitive ft&te. That therein the faculties of 
each man will be reftored to their original importance, 
and the U/s be fubjeded to the %vill of the more powerful^ 
aiftd^ confequently^ the former be obliged, fmgly^ tare** 
cUr to the like m^ans, by which thev were firft conjoined 2 
and that in thii^ manner, by a contioued feries of revolu* 
Ittons, in afibciating and feperating, nothing can rennain,of 
fufici^nt flability, on which to fupport the rights of the 
toettk againft they^r^a^, by the agency and union of all* 
Siich being the refult of experience, ttafin^ now, comes 
an aid loj^^-/(;fv, for the ehds vi jetf-pre/ervatiorij diftin* 
2;ui<hii^gwhdt men <mght to ^o^ as a community, from 
what ^ey wUl %o do^ as individ^ials. And frotoi dien€« 
there as naturally artfes, from rvafan^ a ruit of a&ion^ 
tot nkmhe^i in ibciety, as that^ frotn fenfe, fenfation, and 
ap(»etite, by which an iiidividuaJ rs direded in his ifolated 
fiati^. In this manner origimates the primary perceptioii 
(6f t^r^Uiy ahd jttfttce^ w4iich confift in every one's ctw 
joying thofe rights^ to whicb^ by the laws of nature> he 
$s entitled, and in being interdided thofe ^^ims wWdl 
afe thjurious to national fodety. 

Such bieing the origin of m^rx?/ diftin&ions, let me now 
Examine Dt* Priee's ^mnition of moral liberty. " AAired 
-^^ liberty,** fays he> ** is the power of following, in all 
** ctirctimftafifce^, our fenfe of right and wrong, or of 
** aAittg according tox)uT rcilefting ai>d tnoraH principle*, 
** without being controlled by any arbitrary principiics.** 
Ahd, p. 4, *< In the fecond caife," (moral liberty) *' the 
^* fitrce^ which Aafrds in oppofidon to the agent's -own 
*^ ttf/i/y and wbic|i^ «ft far as it operates, produces y<rv 

** vitule^ 
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** vitude^ is the influence of paffion getting the better ef 
*' reafon, or the Brute overpowering and conquering 



*^ the man» 



Does not this compounrd of brute and matty in thtf 
human yw/, conftitute an extravagant conception, and 
form a fingular part of the preceding definition? ay^/- 
ritual centaur, equally fabulous with the corporeal. With 
this diiFcrence, that the beaji forms the upper part of Dr. 
Price's, as the human does in that of the ancients. But, 
as nature has formed no fuch being as the corporeal, it 
ihall foon be (hewn, that fhe has not been the creator of 
the latter. And that Dr. Price, like other fabulifts, hath be* 
gotten this intelleftual monftcr, to carry his principles and 
to educate his patriotic pupils, as Chiron bore Achilles 
on his back, and taught him to ride. If man, how- 
ever, be formed of thefe two incongruous parts, fuch he 
came from the" hands of nature, and was therefore defti- 
ned to be 2Ljlave. Since in every ad^, in which pajjion 
gets the better of reafon^ he is reduced \o fervitude^ the 
degrees of freedom znd Jlavery of fuch an animal cannot 
otherwife be afcertained, than by a comparative view of 
thofe z£h in which reafon and paj/ion refpedlively prevail* 
Whether he will then be found to be, by nature, 
more z freeman than a flave^ I leave to thofe who have 
examined the aftions of themfelves and others with an 
unprejudiced and impartial attention. 

If Dr. Price mean, by ^^zjenfe of right and wrong,'* 
an innate feme, which injlin^ively difcerns the reSiitude 
and pravtty of human aftions, and has been ufually calU 
cd a moral fenfe, I am apprehenfive that, like giany 
others of vifionary conception, he relies on a fenje that 
has no exiftence. It hath been already (hewn, that the 
idea of morality arifes from that experience which is de* 
rived froni obfervation om the proceedings of men aflb- 
ciated into communities. For to exped morality fliould be 
' known before thefe adions cxift, which create the per- 
ception of it, is to expeft the folar light before funrifc. 
,Can that knowledge, which is experimentally acquired^ 
be the refult of intuitive difcernment ? 

Let this be elucidated by the manner in which the 
perception of dijlance^ in place, becomes cognizable by 
the eye and ear. It is a felf-evidcnt truth that, were an 

infant 
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mfaYit to remain in tbe fituation in which he was born 
until he grows to manhood, without the exercife of his 
limbs and locomotive powers^ he would be unable to 
judge, either by the eye or ear, of the diftance in which 
things were placed, refpec^ing himfelf and one another* 
For, without his having moved over fucceffive part^ of 
Jpacey by what roean^ could the idea of diftance be con- 
ceived ? all the information that the eye could afford him 
would be, that objedls of one colour were more vivid 
than others of the fame or different colours ; that thofe 
of different fizes, and of the fame or different fhapes> 
were fome bigger than the reft. The ear, alfo, would 
diftinguifh. the difference of founds, and each of them 
only as they were more or lefs loud. But, ihould this 
per fan, at length, move from the fpot to which he had 
hitherto been confined, he would experimentally, at firfl:^ 
difcover, by the effeds of locomotion, the idea of fpace. 
At the fame time obferving, that the objedls of a more 
vivid and ftronger colour and of larger fize, and thofe of 
louder found, were approached with lefs footfteps, or in 
lefs time, than thofe of the fame kind, which appeared 
more faint and lefs^ he would, at length, acquire, hy- 
pra^icfj comparifoKi and reflexion on what he faw and 
heard, an idea of the rcfpedtiv^e diftances between bim- 
&lf and other objects-; and hehceforth determine of their 
remotenefs and proximity, by tbe different appearances 
which they offered to vifion and to hearing. But will it 
thence refult, that diftance is primarily an obje£l of in-> 
tuitive difcernment by the eye and ear, becaufe, after a 
long exefcife of the preceding fenfesy we can inftantly 
decide of diflance by their immediate difcernment ? 

In like manner, by fenfation, we are taught the dif- 
tin3ions and. degrees of pleaflire and of pain, confe- 
quently the paflions which from thence originate, and thofe 
actions which are productive of them. By refleding, al(b> 
on the nature of fuciety, it is difovered, that the welfare 
of tf// depends on the welfare and fecurity of every fingle 
perfon ; and, therefore, that all men are equally entitled 
to the attainment of all things pleafmg, and to be pre* 
ferved from all that are injurious. Hence refults the idea 
of that which ought and that which ought not to be per*, 
mitted in fociety. But, when thcfe diftincTions are once 
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otitaihed,' and are tni&Rtly dikcrtiti hj habitude dn foM ? 
fcquent bccaiiDns^ are fhey, therefort, the obje^fts of a 
fenft that intuiiiveiy difccrns the ri^ht aad torang whidk 
tbey indfide i 

What would be theeflTefl:, if every man trere ii^tilged 
m the pnver of following, m all circumftances, '^ hia 
** fenfe of right anfd wrong, or of afting in coi^formicy to 
^* nis refie£tihg and moral prrnciples, without being con- 
*.' trouled by any contrary prtncrples i*' tbis will be tte 
moft efFeduaUy dcterdiined^ by the multiplicity of barsj^ 
I bolts, locks, nriDng holds, pelial laws, courts of ju{Kc^> 
prifons, ajdes, halters, and other means of corporal'pu^ 
niflirnent, which are, at prefenr, (b nee^fl&ry to he 
bro'oght in aid to the operations of this mw^lfinfi^ and^ 
hithferto, lb ineffeSuaily applied. Can mord liberty^ 
therefore, confift in a right of foHowing, in all circom- 
fiances, the didates of that finfe^ uncontrouied by any j 
contnary principles I does it not, manifeftty, cofxfift hi a 
permiffton \o follow the unlverfal convi&ion of that "irhich 
is right and wrong which has pra^itatij arifen from t^b* 
ibrvation and reflexion on the a£tfons of the Whole cbm- 
fliunhy, as tbey are either beneficial or tn^rioufr ? ihd 
that, 9% morality is inconfsflent wi^ch f// •deeds, mvral liberty 
can never extend to a permiffion of individuals a&ing ac- 
cording to theit own fenfe of right and wrong f but, fron» 
Dr. Pnce's principles^ and definition of Mi?/ Itbertyy it re- 
&Its that, by all the antecedent preventtvei, which, hf 
firciy o(>pbfe the agent's noill^ be is reduced to h^zfid^e^ 
becaufe he is thereby controuled, by contrary principtes^ 
from following his /enfe oi right and wrongs nence, e^'ery 
ialutary inhibition of pernicious deeds becomes a violation 
of moral liberty. 

But is it not a new difcovery, or an egregious error, in 
this dbdor, that paffion is a briital faculty, and fubverftve 
of morality : fince without deftre^ proceeding from paffion^ 
as it has been previouily explained, man would be im 
agent, and, confequently, no moral being i for, unlefa . 
dejire precede the will in all human trahfadions, mien 
will eternally remain in the fame plaCe, like i:locte^, 
aduated only by the mechanical poWers of inToluntary 
motion. Moral liberty, therefore, can either exift-wlth-* 
out a voluntary agent ; pr^ (be brute is neceflfary to create 
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m ffMn^ not only maral Ulnfr^^ but mr^iiy iitklt t tdftn 
i;;]u4e, therefore, that p^ture wa$aA^i/?^rffi;?^, in tbecon^ 
formation of her cf eature^, as Dr. Price is in bis attempta 
to difcover it ^ that, without paffion, it would prove m^ 
fofSblc tp infiitute a fpcieiy ; and that the union, of what 
Pr. Frijce denomix^^tes the iruU^ with reajin cpnftitutes the 
fuperiorijty of man to other animals, Biit by what obfrrva- 
tionon the human mindh^iithe Po^or diA:oyered, th^^ 
** when paffipn gets the blotter of reafpn* it 19 ^/^fi? 
^^ that fiVirpQ^;er$ and c^nquirs the agent's 9wn utiiif* i(^ 
j^s, (litberto, been the uniyerfal opinion that, m all in*- 
jii;a^u:es of ^^^» prevailing ovi&r reafifiy the p^pp batH 
not ^Virpowergd^ but cre^ed the Tt^i//. If one msm rpb^ ^ 
O^urtder, or othej-wife imurjoufiy ti<eat janpfhcr; if h^ 
commit paederafty or beftiality \ if he forfwear hia^lf^ 
crommH ^itjtery, fpread a general conflagration, hum 
I }m own bondsy in pr4er to evade the oblig^Ltiop of pay-^ 
^ inept I in all thi:ie a^ions^ pfljfton does^ indieed, get tb^ 
better of TAafon^ but is it, therefore, a ^irc^, which ov^r-^ 
powers and conquers tht will ai the agent^ and redMcea 
t)au^. coti^mj^lon of all thefe e;^crable crimes to invplunt^ry 
a^s ? ior all theie enormities, according to Dr. Pri^e'^ 
defipiuofi^ mjuft have been unwiffuL The perp^rator^ 
jpf. tjbei^ thecsfore, muft have been as gmltlefs of /jv^t 
;«!!0r<i/ deei^s, as ^^ngbt facing from above, or the oa^ 
fual ftrolf:^ of an inilrument, which deprives a man of 
life. Suixly this is a dpi^rixic new, and unkpown by 
;atU precedipg ^oraliils. Ah ! what a lamentable thing it 
is, that 4^ 4ifoovery of it Should hay e been fo long de«* 
lerred ! w^U millions of innpcentsf have been ;dpomed to 
Igpooxinipus de^ths^ by thofe cruel Hero4s^ the judges ^f 
^11 iPations, 2i$)[i2vingfuUjiilly ccmmit^d ;all the al>omUiabl^ 
xrimes^ibov^ recited, and millions of others, which Pr. 
Pripe hath no;!^ difcovered to have been un^ilfutfy donr 
^nd, tl^erefore., as :no man ought to be refpopAble for 
4:oaimittLng what he is forad tp do, bepaufe ^^ h is 
nure ff£iue in/irt^rMniy** it was murder, and not condi^ 
jHinij|$m<^9t to which tbey wer^ fentenced. Biit l^t us 
I jrvot be drpwiped ijn forrow for the untimely deaths of thp(^ 
Unnoc^ni murderers, robbers apd other perpetrators of 
i fuch Ufimf/ul deeds. Let us fipg TV Dium^ and rejoice^ 
i^ajt Ri^biiifd Prices D. D. F. R. S. w$w torn, who has 
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te gfactoufly bcftowcd on man a new revelation of rf!l(!M 
rality, which, contrary to that of the chrijiian^ comesf 
not to fulfil tht hwy but to d^Jiroy'w. Could the patriots, 
rn the houfes of Lords and Commons, eO^abllih this doc-^ 
{fine by fiatute^ what numbers of their friends would 
owe either their lives or properties to fuch a moral law I 
muft riot both the old and netu Newgate be let to other 
purpofes^ than that of immuring fuch innocents as mur- 
derers, thieves and other felons; becaufe, being com- 
pelled ogairifl their wills to commit fuch felonies, they 
have been guijty of no crime ? and fhall the innocent be 
Imprifoned, after Dr. Price hath vouchfafed to reveal 
a dodtrine fo indubitably founded on moral principles:: 
and fo requifite to fupport the definition of his moral \\^ 
berty ? 

• I remember to have feen a book, called the ^i?u; Whole 
Duty of Man, adapted to the pre fen t times, as the Old 
Whole Duty was to the former. I imagine that Dr. 
f Price hath taken the hint, and calculated his new definition 
of w^r^/ liberty in the preceding manner; becaufe it is 
perfeftly adapted to the prefent patriots, as the old one 
was to tht former. Let us, therefore, hud and mag- 
nify the common -council of the great city of London, 
who, with fuch propriety, have fo gratefully rewarded j 
with gold and freedom, the difcoverer of this blefling to 
mankind, that murders and all other crimes are not im- 
moral a6ls, becaufe they are included in the Doftor's de- 
finition of moral liberty ; and therefore are incognizable 
, by law, and cannot be juftly puni(hed, becaufe they are 
perpetrated by brutal force overpowering the will of 
the agent. Can it be doubted, from ^tix difinterejied 
!z.eal toferve the nation, that the patriots, who have been 
at the expence of printing and felling for Three-pence 
' thefe ineflimable obfervatibns of Dr. Price fo righteoufly 
calculated to promote all due order and fubordination 
amang the fubjedls of this realms ianimated with a ge- 
nuine and Cofmopolitan fpirit of liberty, will get this in- 
valuable pamphlet of the Doctor's tranflated into all lan- 
guages, and tranfmitted to all the nations of the known 
worldj in order to teach them their duty, refpeding 
pbyjical^ moral, religious and civil liberty ; that his and 
their names and principles may be as univerfally fpread 
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«s darknefs beyond the polar circles in their winter fea- 
(ousy and their merits be as equally diiFufed, as the 
ftench of Acheron through all the infernal regions. . 



SECTION III. ' 

0/ Civil liberty. 

NAtional focieties being thus fornxed, the obligations 
to morality, or the manner in which men ought 
to behave refpedting each pther, are foon perceived to be 
inadequate to the prefervation of their natural and fqcial 
rights. From hence arifes the neceflity of inflituting 
fuch pofitive ordinances, for the condu£l of the whole 
community, as may moft efFeilually contribute to create 
in each man, tribe and nation, the fame fenttments ref- 
I)e£ling public and private conduft j in order to create, as^ 
much as pofBble^ a national v^xni^ if. the expreiBon may' 
be allowed me ; and, copfcquently, to produce ah' unity 
of wilU in the exertion of their feveral faculties. In 
proportion as this will approaches to univerjality. will be 
theyir^^pf thofc numbers^ which are included in every 
pation. 

The fuperiority which ftrength of intellefi and.ftrength 
of body poffeffes over an imbecility of either; the afcen- 
dancy which courage obtains above timidity, are now,, 
not only rcftrained, by pofitive inftitutes, from being 
injuriouflyTCxertcd againft their compatriots: but are to be 
applied to the advancement of the national" welfare ; 
leaving to the individuals the full cxercife and enjoyment 
of their feveral aWlities, in all cafes wherein the purfuits 
of private intereft are unobftru£tive of the public good. 
This is what conftitutes a civil government. And, 
as^very man, in his ijhlated ftate, is, by the laws of 
nature, to be governed by the dictates of his own mind,. 
in the acquifition of his wants and the prefervation of his 
life, fo in like manner, in his officiated dRte^ he is fofan 
entitled t6 be governed by it, as the mind of one man is 
proportioned to thofc of the whole coalition. Every in- 
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4ivMaat,^ thcfefo^t, poffeflfes an indilpataMc rrgif i6 ie4 
llvtt his fentvflfleiTts^ and to epfrfent, or not^ to wbatevef 
laws ma^y be ef)«ded, for the government t>f 2^1K And, 
as, in the infancy of focieties^ a community confifted of 
iio great number of perfons ; and the fame extent of 
groundj which is now occupied by one nation, was, a,t 
that time^ covered by many, aflemblies, in which all 
fnight meet in the fam^ place to the preceding purpofes^ 
Ivere pradicable with' facility. While men remained in 
their primitive ftate of aflbciation and acquired fuftenance 
t)y hunting, iifliing and colied;ing the vegetable produd)i-» 
Cfns^ few laws were ncceffary, to prevent the commiffion 
of injuriies by one individual on another. Many of a 
tribe fought their food together* Whatever they acquired 
Wasi om their return, divided among the whole number. 
Property, then^ confifted in the poffenion of very ffew 
things, and fudi as all might eafily obtain by their own 
f hands^ without invading thofe which were pofleAed by 
I others. And the labour which each man exerted in the 
; makiftg of them^ confiituted that right by which they wens 
j' his ^ctfic property* Arrows, boWs and, pethaps, fome 
Other inftromems andutienfiis, which all could make $ 
a hut, which every ot\t could ttb& ; flcins, to cover their 
bodies I and estch a female, conftituted their chief p6(V 
feffions, Iii fuch ftates, the inftituting of laws to pre- 
vent invafions of private property i^as ufelefs i andj 
therefore, unpi-adifed. Men were left to \>e governed by 
the inftitutes of nature, and the faffimt^ ambition an^ 
(hatne^ parts of the hrittt in Dr. Price's man, were, at 
once, the legiflative and executive authority. To be a 
good htintiman, brave and alert in War, and to be ikilful 
in attacking their enemies and defending themfeiv^s^ were 
the excellencies to which they afpired, and thefe gave 
pre-eminence to one above another. He, therefore, who 
was moft exalted in thefe qualifications, was moftefteeihed* 
And he, and all others, were aflyamtd not to txcrt their 
beft abilities in the preceding inilances, becatife a re-* 
teiflnefs of eithe^r quality was held in ^ontewpt. Thait 
which nothing h more painful to the mind ; er will im 
more induftrioufly avoided* 

In this earlieft ftate of adbciated liinis ; and, indeed 
In all others, jev^y thing that can afford &eni fuftenance^ 
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Iffi3 fupply their wants, muft, either mediately or imme^ 
diately, be the produdion of the e^h. And, as all are, 
by nature, entitled to the ufe of fucb requifites, they 
«have^ confequently^ an undoubted claim to the foii it- 
felf. From this hw of namre zriks the idea and ori- 
gin of all territorial property. But^ when men were 
ttnited into nations, it became expedient, in order to 
preclude^ as much as poflible, all caufes of di£entioti 
irom among them, tiiat this earth fhould be divided into 
iuch diftin<S partitions, as might Aiffice to the occafioits 
of a people^ on which partitipns all that lives or vege^ 
tates M^as to becon>e the fpeci£c property of that nation 
by whom tliey were inhabited. Boundaries were, there- 
fore, to be afcertained ; that the extent of their territorial 
ffroperty migbt be known^ beyond which they were not 
to pafs, in fcarch K>f thofe things which were reqiiifite to 
their fubfiftecice ; becauie the adjoining diftri^l was already 
loccujued by another people^ to whom the foil an^ its 
produ(9:ions appertained. Territorial^ and all other pro- 
fjerty are^ tberefore, by nature^ founded on that right, 
» vrhich all men an4 all nations have, to the ufe of aD 
things by which they are to live and procreate ; and on 
4bat of acquiring, by the exertion of their own fa- 
culties, the things which gre neceffary to thofe end^ 
-without moleftation or prejudice to other meq and peo- 

As tsccafions mufl: inevitably arrive, in whicia the re- 
fpedive boundaries would be pafTed, in fearch of food ; and 
other cauies of refentment originate ; wgrs w^re the na«- 
tural confequences of fuch tranigrefHons and events. 
The rights therefore, which every individual naturally 
|)o{refled, to prefer his own preferyation and fccurity to 
th(^ of every other man, was now the right of the na- 
<tion : and, therefore, that which had received the injury 
was entitled to retaliate on the aggreflbrs. The defire of 
vengeance, and the attainment of a greater fecurity were 
the motive^ to hofiilities. And, as numbers alone could 
^onftitute the power of a nation, the only means by 
which yengeance might be fatisfied, and fafety piore ef- 
fedually eftabii(hed, were thofe of reducing the number 
^ their enemies, or of augmenting that of themfelves. 
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The laws therefore which are didatcd by nature, in all 
fiich interefting cafes, were ftriftly obferved. 

For this reafon, and in this infancy of government, 
when prifoners were taken, they were generally put to 
death ^ and fometimes converted to the aliment of the 
viflors. Becaufe to feed the captives by the acquifitions 
of the cor^'ierors would encreafe.the toil of the latter, 
and render them fubfervient to the vanquifhcd » which is 
repugnant to every idea of fuperiority. To oblige them 
to acquire the fuftenance of their maflers^ as it muft be 
tranfaded in the woods, would have been little lefs than 
a compuljion\ and to feek their own^ a kind oi perfnif^ 
Jion to return to their native country. Of confequence, 
therefore, the original intention and ends of making war 
would have been fruftrated, which werej to reduce the 
,ftren^th, and to diminifh the number of their enemies. 

But, as the augmenting of their own numbers was 
adequate to that of reducing thofe of their adverfaries, 
the means of obtaifiing both thefe falutary ends were de- 
vifed. To that intent, it was permitted to thofe, who 
had, in battle, loft either hufbands, fons, brothers or 
other relations, to redeem the lives of a like number of 
captives, by adopting them into their places. The per- 
fons fo preferved became fo eflreilually conjoined with 
their conquerors, as to be equally confided in with fafe- 
ty. Such is the prefent policy and prefcrvatioa of the 
Indians in America. In that ftate of nations, their po- 
lity can hardly be deemed to rife to that which is under-r 
flood by civil government ; and, confequently, their li^ 
berty is that of nature and of cuftom^^ or a mixture, of 
phyjical and moral. 

National aflemblies, in this early ftate of alTociation,, 
are feldom convened to enaft" laws ; but to confult ox^ 
their huntings, the propriety of making war and peace^ 
and the beft methods of condudting both. 

From a life fuftained by the chace and by colleSingthe 
vegetable produdtions of an uncultivated foil, th« natural 
tranfition is to that of pafturage and agriculture. In the 
former, the animals, moft.ferviceable to the fupport of 
man by their milk and flefh, are tamed and appropriated 
to that end. In the lattefr, the plants, grain, feeds and 
fruits are encreafed by cultivation^ beyond their natural 
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produce. - As this advancement towards civilization re-» 
quires *a flronger coertion on the a<5^ions of individuals 
than the antecedent, I (hall be more explicit in delineating 
the rife, progrefs and eflablifhment of dvil government. 
As the Germans, in the time of Tacitus, were pre- 
cifely in this fecond ftage of legiflative progreffion : and 
becaufe the confiitution of this kingdom originated 
from thence, what I have to fay fhall be fupported by the 
authority of thofe inftitutions, which are to be found in 
.his Treatife, De Moribus Germanorum,* 

In this ftate, the labour of taming horfes, herds and 
flocks as naturally imparted property to thofe who had 
reduced them to that condition, as formerly to the beafts 
which they acquired by their toil in hunting. In confe- 
quence of this alteration, as the numbers of them mighc 
be unequal in the hands of the feveral poiTeiTors, belong*- 
ing to the fame tribe or afibciation, and no man was en* 
titled to, or wanted, a larger fliare of the vegetable pro- 
ductions than was neceiTary for the fupport of his animal 
property, it became requifite, that fuch portions of the 
earth fhould be allotted to each individual, as. were fuffi- 
ciently for the fuftenance of thofe animals, and for the 
production of vegetable food. By thefe means the labour 
and produce of each man and his family were applied to 
the ufe of tbemfelves alone ; arid no diflentions arofe, from 
.an inequality of confumption or of toil, between the 
diiferent families, which would probably have been the 
efFe<S, had every thing been left in common refpeCling 
land and labour. Hence originated the eftablifhment of 
property in. the foil, as appropriated to the particular ufe 
of individuals, apart from the community. But this prc- 
ferty was, then, but temporary and occaftonaU For,' as 
agriculture had received but fmalJ improvement, the 
tribes, or particular aflbciati6hs of the community were 
obliged, annually, to move from one fpot of ground to 
another, in order to obtain frefh pafturage ; and a greater 
plenty, from the grain which «was fown, than could be 
other wife produced. On thofe occafions, of moving to 
|iew fituations, the land was proportioned to the wants 
pf each family 5 and thofe parts which were preferable to 
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ttie reft were difirtbuted a«^con}ing to the efteem. and dtl« 
thortty of the individuals^; and thus property firft b^« 
.came the reward of tnerit. 

This improving ftate of national pality rqqqired the 
energy of peiitive inftitutes, to aid the feeUenefs of mo-* 
rai oUigatioo ; and to afcertain what fhould be permitted 
and what forbidden. Every man being to be governed 
•by the laws which were to be eji;^<9ed, had an equal arid 
juft right to be prefent in all national ai&mblies^ in order 
to deliver his opinion, and to confent or diflent to what 
mighl be propofed. But, as unanimity of fentiment in a 
national aflembly may be juftly deemed among the a»rd/ 
impoifibilities ; and the adminiftration of a ftate muft 
conftantly proceed ; it became neceiTary that a majority of 
opinions fliould frame and conftitute thofe laws by which 
idi were to be governed. To tbefe the minority were 
to be fubje£l ; for the fame reafbn that a lefs ftrength in 
<Mie man is, by the laws of nature, doomed to fubmit to 
ft greater in another. Without this obedience to a majo* 
rity of opiaion'S) the national coalition would have beeq dif- 
^Ived.. I'he diilentient muft either have feceded into a dif- 
ferent country* or have taken arms in fupport of their opi"* 
nions. As, in either of thefe events, thedivifion would have 
leflened the ftrength of the whole, and the fmaller part 
become not only a prey to the greater, but to other people, 
mutual intereft, felf-prefervation and the laws of nature 
operating to the eftabliihment of fociety^ induced them 
to remain conjoined, and to acquiefce in the formation c^ 
thofe laws and obev their mandates. Hence, it is evident 
that, when Dr. Price aflerts, p 6. that ** in every free 
" ftate, every man is Kisown legiilator,'* he aflerts either 
that which is untrue, decides on things of which he is 
ignorant, or alters them with fome more culpable deftgn* 
For can that perfon, in the national aflembly, contribute 
to the paiHng of that law which he by his vote endea- 
vours to defeat, and is inftituted in dire£k contradiction 
to his opinion and conient ? may it not as truely beafler- 
ted, that a man can bi pnfetU where he is not? nor can 
that nation be faid to be free, in which the a(£ts of legif-' 
}ature are paiTed by a majority of the people,. if Dr. 
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l^rfec's affcrtion be true, that in ** all thefc cafes,** oill^ 
^f which is fiw/ liberty^ ** there is tl force which ftands 

oppofed to the agent's own wiU, ai>d which, as faratt 

'it operates, produces fervitude.^* In this inftance, the 
opinion of the majofity is that force which ftands irt op^ 
t>ofitioii to 'the iviil of the minority^ and, confequently* 
no fuch thing as «W liberty can be enjoyed ; or afne ftate 
may confift of fiava^ in all but a bare majority, of one 
in twenty millions, and civil liberty, neverthekfs^ exift 
in that rfate. 

Bat let me tranfcribe the Doftor's definition of civ'd 
liberty, that I may avoid the charge of mif-ftating it^ 
'* Civil liberty" fays he, p. 3 and 4, ** is the power of a civil 
*' fociety, oxjlau^ to govern itfelf by its own difcretios^ 
*' or by Jaws of its own making, without being fubjeft 
•* to any foreign difcfetion,. or to the impofition of any 
i^ extraneous will or powen In this cafe, it is any wiH.i 
** di{lin<^ from that of the majority of a community, 
^*^ which claiitis a power of making laws for it and iXU ' 
*< pofing of its property, which is the forco which ftands 
^< in oppo(ition to the agent's ovim will, and which, as 
^* far as it operates, products ferviiudf" 

In all inftances of enacting laws by a hiajortty of the 
people, the Doctor will hardly deny that the mimrity arc 
Hdt governed according to their own difcretion, or bjr 
hws of their own making ; or that the will of the mim^ 
r!iy^ who oppofe that law, is diftinfl: from that of the »w- 
hrity. The majority therefore is as much zforce, that ftands 
in oppofition to thewiil of the minority ^ as the votes of the 
tninoritf are a firc^ which ftands in oppofition to the wiU 
of the majority^ Suppofe a ftate to confift of four millions 
of perfons, and that a law be pafled by the fuftrages of 
twb million and one perfon, and that it be oppofed by two 
million, w?r excepted. The majority then, exceeds the 
minority by two pcrfons. Is that ftate governed by its ^^n 
difcretion, where one half of the conftituents, two per^ 
fons excepted, are governed by laws made in direct oppo*> 
fttton to their Sfcrttion and confent ? can fuch a communis 
ty, according to Dr. Price's definition, be in the enjoy-* 
inent of rm/ liberty ? 

In his explanation of the preceding part, he tells you, that 
<• it is any wi//, difti^d from that c>f the majority, which, 
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in this cafe, is (he force that products ferviiuJe,** Hence 
it rcfultS) that the force of a minority^ which operates, by 
its diflin^ willy againft that of a majority, and effe^s no^ 
things does, neverthelefs, produce fervitude in that ma^ 
jority. And the diftinfi: will of the major ity^ which ope- 
rates againit the will of the minority ^ and, by that/irf^^ 
compels them to be governed by Jaws pailed in oppofi^ 
tion to their confent and difcretion, does, neverthelefs, 
conftitute civil liberty. Such are the abfurdities and felf- 
Contradi£tions, into which men will fall, when they treat 
of fubjefls which they donot underftand. Or form fuch 
fpurious definitions of liberty, with intent to fofter re- 
bellion in one part of the Britifli dominions, and to excite 
it in another. 

But let me ftate a cafe, founded on the Do£);or*$ defi« 
nition of civil liberty, and afk' his opinion. If to the 
people of England, afiembled in national council, it 
ihould be propofed, that all Englijhmen of Pre/byterian and 
dimocratic principles Jhould be hangedy as enemies to the con^ 
Jiitution of iheir country^ and it ihould be paflcd into a 
Jaw, by the difcretion of a great majority ; would the 
diftinft will of the minority, that oppofed the law by 
which they are to be hanged, be a forccj which, as far 
as it operates, is produ6tive of fervitude ; or leflcn the full 
ffForts of ci^il liberty, by voting againft their execution ? 

I imagine the Dofior is totally miftaken in his defini- 
tion of civil liberty ; for, according to him, that liberty 
does not confift in the nature of the laws by which men 
are governed, but in that of the government by which 
they are formed. If laws, that impart to the fubje<^s 
the full enjoyment of ihofc rights to which, by nature, 
they are entitled ; and defend them from thofe who would 
treat them injurioufly, be enabled by a Sovereign, or a 
certain nwmber of men at the bead of the community ; 
would the mcde of that leoiflature change the nature of 
things, and make that to be *' a government of flavery,'* 
which preferved to all men their natural and focial 
rights ? Such is the confequence of the Doftor's 
diftin£tion, that there cannot exift a law, made by 
the majority of a people, which can either annihilate or 
abridge the civil liberty of a nation ; becaufe that civil H- 
\;>crty folely confifts in the power of making laws by fuch 
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t fnajority ; and all thofe, who, in a minority, oppofc 
fuch laws as deprive them of their rights and properties, 
will operate to the produdiion oi ftrvttude. 

From hence, docs it not dearly rcfult; that, when 
Dr. Price aiTerts, that *' liberty is imperfeftly defined, 
*' when it is faid to be a government of laws, and not of 
men," he is either manifeftly miftaken or wilfully mifre- 
prefents ? The faft is, that liberty confifts not in being 
governed either by laws or men, becaufe all nations arc 
fo governed I but in being governed by y»/? laws a)one, 
whateve;- be the conftitution of the ftate in which they 
are enadted. On what ground of truth does he tiien 
found his affertion, p. 7, *' if the laws arc made by one 
** man, or a junto of men, in a ilare, and not by com- 
mon confent, a government by them does not differ 
from flavery ?" If the fame efFeft be produced by one 
man, or a fmall number of men, that is ufually the rc- 
fult of great numbers operating to the like end, does a 
difference of number in the agents produce a dtfFerence of 
iffeU in the produ£f ion f Suppofe a hundred men had been 
employed to dye a piece of cloth blue^ and a like efFedt had 
been produced by one man, or a fmall number of men, 
would the difference of the number of men change the 
cffcd of the operation, and make that to be blacky 
which would have been tlue^ if dyed by a whole commu-* 
nity ? 

If laws, which permit and leave to the people the full 
enjoyment of their rights, be made by zfoveresgn and his 
council: and thofe, which refcind them from the exercife 
of thofe rights, be appointed by a majority of the commu- 
nity, arc the fubjc6ts enjlaved by juji laws, becaufe they 
are made in the former manner ; and enjoying freedom, 
under the influence of unjufi laws, becaufe they are made 
in the latter? and will it be *' a contradiftion in terms, 
to fay that, the ftate governed itfelf, wherein the laws 
of /^tt//y were inftituted by one man," in contradif- 
tindion to inequitable and opprefftve laws, made by a ma- 
jority of the people ? As truly may ij be aflerted to be a 
<ontradi£bion in terms, to fay that the food, which is 
given by one man to another, is not fuflenance, becaufe it 
15 not given by a majority of the parifli. Is it not, there- 
fore, the laws alone, which can conftitute civil liberty, 
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imd net the form of that govermnent by which jhey ar^ 
tna&ed i . 

Certainly, the politics of Dr, Prkc will fiot (o far pre^* 
ml over Ms pietyi as to permit him to eftab)iit^ at a 
part of government) in favotir of awl liberty^ that which, 
iirosi his definition of m»rai lii>erty, will reduce *^ iho 
^^ agent to an tnftrumenc." Both thek liberties, ap* 
cording to Dr. Price's definitions, cannot therefar^, (uk^ 
6ft in the fame ftate : and y^, without oppodng the 
PoSor'$ notiofi of ;wi9rvi/ liberty » atnd infiidlng p^fukicj^ 
en {hefe injirumtnis^ the agents of pernicious <Jeed8» neir 
thee; moml^ civile nor religious liberty will long fubfi^* 

'Every man, by cortfenting to conftitiite an eKecUtiv^ 
power over the tribe tx> which be appertains, rffigns hra 
irtght of ruling for hi«nfelf : and, coivTequeutly, ^ foU 
lowing his^fi;» will^ in all things which are to be per-^ 
^naed by the tribal aflociation. Buts for that reafoi), be 
has an indubitiible r^bt to give hi^ vote, in the appoint* 
ifig Mffiy or ihefOj with whofA it is to be entrttfted. 
And) if the tfli>e of the etedion be contrary to his:choice« 
lie muft, neverthdefs« obe^^ the executive power, or de^ 
fert the tribe. But, as, in ftates where inoney has not 
found admiiSon to Aiperfede tshe inclinations of ^e:peo« 
pie to promote t^ general welfare.; and the interefts^^f 
the iodivid^jds ;kre &> much the faq^s ; it is manifeft, tha( 
the moil proper perfons will be elected, as adminifttatof9 
of 'the executive power^ whether it be tribal lor rogal. 
Of the fuperior attributes of man, wifdom, <ourage, and 
drength of body, -the fit^fl is the inoft tixcelleiit and moft 
Ci^ble^f promoting the advantage of the ti^ibe and na-^ 
tion* Becaufe wifdom only can di^ofe and direct |h^ ,ac- 
tions of any number cf men to the b^A advantage. Cour 
irage <:an but lead then) on to a&ion, and <xxntinue the 
combat more r^folutely. Whereas, the firength of eni 
man is feldom f<^perior to that of two united , 

In all elections, therefore, of the tribal cbie^ains, the 
choice will as naturally fall on the perfon of fuperior in-" 
telle<^, fuppcrfln^ it to be notrdepreciated by a deficienoy 
in courage *, and aUx>thef5:of thp fame tribe beeftej^med 
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acC6VJJBg to the etniirehce of *hcir fevcVkl Acuities ; lii 
certainly as a quantity of atom's, of -diffcfcht fpccific 
weight's, thrown into t^rater, will, each of them, tsTke 
their pTaees, ih defcending to the bottom, according to 
their Vtffft&Wt degrees of gravitation. By theft means, 
the fame faculties, -vi^hich, in fifigle perfbns, render one 
ihan fuperior to another, ahd en^Ie him to acccyrti]pli(h 
^Irat cannot be performed by the ]efs able, ftil] give htn^ 
pt^-iemtnence in the coalition of all \ cotnpenfate for hi« 
cdntHbutii^ a larger Ihare of thofe powers, than othet^ 
rnfdtvrdaals, to the wclfai'e of the whole ; cncreafe fhe 
eo'nfideratroA of the tribe, in proportion as he eqttils 
6r ebccels the chieftains of others to aflbciated ; and, iii 
this manner, augment the influence and importance of 
d^ ftate. When men fcttle into their dwe places of 
fobordJnation, according to their refpedlivc faculties, and 
toiiftitote a fircij to controul their own ti/f/^, io ihisrf 
voluntarily refi^n themfelvts to fervitude i cipeclaHy asji 
from thcfinAttide or fubordination arifing from the !aw$ 
of nature, the civil liberty of the whole can xynly h6 
prefcrved. For, without obedience to the executive 
JxJwer, all men would be let loofc to ^^ra/1iberty, Hfce 
iitoms deprived of their centripetal attraftion ; the ends Of 
affociation would be totally defeated ; and, confeqventlyi 
no "t/// liberty could exirt ? . 

As the ends of aflbciaring into tribes do naturally cott^ 
fiitute an executive power in one man ; fo tdie ends of 
trfbes coalefcing into nations, do equally require afingle 
^erfon, to whom the like power over the tribes is to be 
committed. The fame reaforts 'for preferring a unity 
of ivi/If and, thereby, of imparting the fulleft power to 
(he nation, are equally coercive -m this tnAaHoey ^ae 4ft 
» that of the tribal Societies ; and, as he who is to diredt 
the aiftions of ^/Z, ought to be appointed by the votes of 
(7//, elciSiion is the natural mode of conftituting a fove- 
reign executive power. As the fuperioricy of inteUcd^, 
in chdofing the tribal leaders, prevailed over every other 
quality; in like manner, it prefcrved its afc'endancy iri 
eieding the re^l. And, as the leaders of tribes were thq 
moft eminent in thofe attributes which exalt one man 
Abore another, their king was chofen from among them^ 

bcpauf^ 
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becaufe of his pre-eminence above the reft *. Hence it 
appears, that *' all civil government is not^ as far as it 
''can be denominated free, the creature of the people'* 
as Dr. Price aflerts. It is created by the fuperior wifdom 
of the /^w, according to the laws of nature in giving an. 
affociating propenfity to man, compared with that of 
the multitude ; and, therefore, it cannot originate vyith 
the latter. To aflert alfo, that all power is prefented 
by the people^ is either the efFed: q^ ignorance, or of 
intention to deceive. Whether it be the iegiflative or 
executive, it fprings from the wants and irifufficiency of 
a people, aflbciated to the fame ends. 1 he hands aini 
feet may as truly aflert, thatp^w^r is by them given to 
the mind^ to rule and dire<Sl them ; as that the peopje be- 
queath it to the Iegiflative and executive parts of the 
ftate. For, in this inftance, are not the falutary efFecSb, 
which are imparted by fuperior wifdom, as much a gift to 
the people as the power which is given by them to the 
preceding authorities ? And, as it is the oflice and duty 
of the mind, in both cafes, to determine the rules of 
conduft and dired the movements of the whole body; 
and as that cannot be efFe<fted, but by the fubordination 
of the members, obedience is equally due to the fuperior 
power, as ^n equitable adminiiiration is due from that 
power to the members. Hence it is obvious, that nei- 
ther a Iegiflative nor an executive power being able to aft 
without a people ; nor a people without thefe fuperintend- 
ing powers, the obligations due from the people to them, 
are as much above thofe from the executive power to the 
people, as an agent is more excellent than the inflrument 

with 



* Reges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute fumiint. Tacit, p. 384. 
It appears to me, that thefenle of this pafTage is as I have rendered 
it : Dux being, in Tacitus, fynonimous with Princeps, or head of 
a contitatus or tribe, and Nobilitas confined to thofe heads. I am fen- 
fibie Sir William lilackftone is of another opinion, and iuppofes 
fomething like an hereditary defcent in the crown, becaufc the 
kin^s were.elefted ex nobilitate \ but, with that deference which is 
due to fo great a man, as, through the whole of Tacitus and other 
writers, it appears that all the Cermans were on an ecjuality, ex* 
cept as their faculties rendered them fuperior, and that virtue wa| 
the fole nobility, I hope the fenie which I have given to the pix- 
ceding words may not appear altogether groundlcfs. 
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With Which he works. With what truth, therefore, can 
power be fatd to be a donation from the peopU to the yii- 
preme authority? when» without the directing influence 
of that authority, they would have remained an impotent, 
an ufigovernable and a tumultuous rabUe? How can it be 
found in fuch exet^anges, wherein the piopig receive the 
greiiter advantage F^mzy it not be as truly faid, that the 
wheels of a watch give^^w^r to the fpnng to move them, 
as that the people give power to thofe who fuperintend 
and govern them ? 

Were the fenfations of pleafure and of pain, or of be? 
nefit and injury) as abfolutely attendant on the anions 
which every individual may perform for the community 
as for himfelf, the man of the moft exalted intellect might 
iingly and fecurely be entrufted, both with the legiflative 
and executive powers ; and monarchy would be eminently 
preferable to all other kinds of government. But, as it is 
imagined that the legiflative authority cannot be fo fafely 
transferred to a iingle perfon, as left to a majority of the 
national conftituents; laws were originally framed, ac-* 
cording to the votes of a majority of thofe, who, under 
the delufive idea of giving their otvn opinions, fancied 
Chemfelves to be part of the legiflature. In this date of 
dvil government, wherein each man has a right pub- 
lickly to deliver his fentiments in the formation of laws, 
the faculties of the foul, like the budding bloilbm, grow 
and expand themfelves, and the degrees of intelledual 
powers are known and diftinguifhed. Hence arifes the 
chief advantage from national aiTemblies. They af}:brd an 
opportunity to men of fenfe tofliew their excellence, and 
to babblers of diftinguifliing their inanity and imperti- 
nence ; the former are thereby known and efteemed, and 
the latter rejeded and defpifed. Paflion, alfo, the brute in 
man, as Dr. Price is pleafed to denominate it ^ in confe- 
quence, I prefume, of his wifdom being fuperior to that 
of Gody by whom men were created, is excited by its pro- 
per objeiSls only. 

Whatever be the general conception, or deluflon of 
the multitude, the reality is, that a legiflative majority 
does never proceed from voting according to their owni 
judgments : but from the influence of a few of fuperior • 
wifdom, in whom they believe and confide } and by whom 
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t&f ir tvilb are formed,, and their voices direfied : zni 
w^Ffi the opinions of a m^yoihy of the people, undiieiQed 
li^ ^ faw inicUigent men, to inQitute laws for the gcv- 
v^rnment of fi^r ^^ ^^ le^iflatiire would prove, of all 
things, to be the moft abfurd, contradidory, f^)>verflve 
of each other,, and of Uberty itfelf. For, in what nation* 
\ Ms the n;)ajority pofkiTed fuch degrees of intelleA and in<- 
I formation, as can make tt^em adequate to the difcharge 
• of a legiflativ^ duty ? Fiom an infiuJiciency of that kind, 
have not the populace undeviatingly followed and fup^ 
ported tlieir demogogues, unknowing the confequences 
df what they, were purfuing, although they led to their de* 
ftru^on i The people of a< whole nation are, indeed, 
incapable of being corrupted. But no gregarious anima]s^ 
are (b eafity feduced and led aftray, which is equally fatat 
to. a ftate. The a&rtion, therefore, that, in all fuch 
ftates, the laws are framed according to the opinion of ai 
majority^ is ia &^, an egregiou& fallacy. For the majo- 
; £ity hav.6 nd opinion, but what i$ obtained by a faith m 
' ether men of diftinguiihed abilities : nor can they poffiUy 
poflefe the means of knowing what is beft. And, diere£or«, 
without the dire&im of the J^v;, no beneficial laws would 
lie enadled ; and the right of alt to vot€,^ would pioveto 
be not only a ufelefs, but a detrimental privilege, even 
to thofe who votedt 

Of this truth the Roman people were ib fenfible, that» 
in order to obviate the raifchiefe that were brought upoa 
them by thc-^fenate,- and experimentally confcious of their 
own infuificiency, they obtained the eftabli&ment of 
Tribunes^ by whom therr rights were to be preferved, and 
laws piopofed for their welfare* In Spacta, alfo, from a 
like confcioufneis of their inefficiency^ the Ephori were 
. eleded to fimilar purpofes. And the numerous revolu- 
tions in tbe Athenian form of government, and the de^ 
ftru&ion of the ftate, were folely owing to the people'&be?* 
' mg at once the Icgiflative and judicial power to which men 
might appeal from the fenate of the Aropagites, and all tho 
othercourts of juftice. But it flatters that felf'-fufficiency 
which is natural toman. And he conceived himfelf tobean 
4igent^ where he is but the paf&ve infirument of his leader's 
will^ whofe opinian he as implicitly follows, as fheep do 
the fmnd of the bell, which hangs from the neck of th« 
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wetl^er that leads them. H<*nce it refults, that the peo- 
ple are dot governed by laws a^uaHy made accof ding^ to 
^ht opinion of a majority, but in confcqucnce of thcit 
fakh in a few men of faperior knowledge. Thuj, 
it is tn faci, a fmall number in which the tegiftative 
power docs really reftde, whatever be the fofm of govern* 
m^nt. At the fame time, a majority of the^hy is agaiii 
<li redded by the will of one man and his dependants^ 
iiWited in the fame ^aufe of acquiting power. If the be^ 
lief of the majority \ti the fuperior judgment of thtfeiv^ 
afAd the if^uence of one iflan be the guiding power of the 
majority of thofe,y^w ; are not thefe the forces^ which 
ftand in oppofitiori to the agent's own will, and produce 
^ferviiude? What, then, are the numbers of thofe who 
are tioi flsvet^ according to Dr, Price's definition of civil 
liberty, that refide rn fuch ftates a^ are deeiiied the moft 
free ? Bat, a& this fervitude is nothing taott than the 
fkbordination of folly to wifdem^ civil liberty is th6 pfo* 
gerty of laws fofmed by the few, direfted by the orte^ 'xti 
confequefnce of this natural fubordination of intelleft ii4 
th* number . " This incapacity and vr'ant of knowledge iit 
th^peopteff6 inftituteraws,encreafes in proper tion as ftate J 
become rtore opulent, more commercial, and pi*op«!rty 
ihbre andqaally divided. Iri confequene of theft, the rich 
individual become more felf-fuffictent, and the populace 
ilKire ir^folent. Goverrtient is therefore rendered more 
fn^ricate and embarraffed, by a m-ulripKctty of iftterefts, 
•^hich iritfetfedor confront each other iri theif feveral 
^otirfeis. In f eaKty, in thofe governments which ire dcno- 
*Mnated free^ whether tfhey 1^ democratic 6r ariftokiratical^ 
the fupreme power does, pi'aQrcally, devolve otidne nian; 
^ho, with his family friends and adherents, is certainly • 
fules the ftate, ay if he were, conffitcrtionally, the king 
4ftabU{h^d. But men are deluded and governed by names, 
■ind as= fifch is' th'eJT nature ;' arid it contributes to theif 
imaginai^y happlnefs, let them' enjoy rt.-^-*— "For the truth 
6f this pbfervation,'! appeal to the htftories of Greece, 
Roole, Cafrfhafga, and of all nations, both incient ahd 
^oA&tvi. Fbr, irt that cafe, as in' all others, although 
Ahe appOriivtmfeht< of man may intend to traverfe the in- 
lemions of nature^ (he, neverthekfs, by the inceilaiit 
operations of her own laws, either direSly or iiftcfifeaiy, 
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^ all governiTients, brings things^ zs n^sir as poffiWc^ W 
I the fame iflue : and hence it is, that all other modes of 
government are, ultimately, reiblved into that of mo-^ 
narcby. Thus it appears, that ^^ all civil government, 
'^ as far as it can be denominated free, is mt the 
** creature, of the people/' as Dr. Price ailerts it is, but 
of a fitv^ or of om man, diretSiing the wills oF a majo- 
rity. 

Even in the German dates where money, and con- 
fequendy its influence was unknown, a majority of the 
whole nation bad been found to be an erroneous guide in 
legiflative ordinances \ and the mtfchief was therefore 
obviated. The tribal cbiefuins confulted on affairs of 
imall importance without the people. And, although 
tho(e of j;reater confequence were brought before the na* 
tional af&mblyj yet even thefe were not permitted to 
their decifion, untiil the propriety of their being pafled 
into a law, had been previoufly and thoroughly confi- 
dered by the king and chieftains * ; fo fenfible were the 
people of their own infu^icncy of judgment to compofe, 
or to determine in z&s of legiflature. In Athens, alfo, the 
fenate of the five hundred was authorized to prevent every 
thing from being brought before the people, to be paiTed 
into a law ; untiil it had, by that fenate, been previoufly 
examined and approved. If a majority of the people, 
therefore, had a right to enadl all laws by which they 
were to be governed ^ they were, in iike manner, ex* 
eluded from introducing into the national council any 
law, and /rom giving their opinions and voice in the 
inftituting of thetn, the fubjedtof which had not been 
pre«confidered by a minority of fuperior underftanding» 
Hence, it is evident, the legiflative authority of a nujo* 
rity did not extend to the forming of laws according to 
their own willi but of pa0ing and rejediing whatevej^ 
were brought before them by the wtil of a minority* 
This right, of pre* examining and precluding all things, 
was ^' a force, which ftood in oppofition to the agent's 
^^ own will ; or zwill diftind from that of the majority of 
*\ a community, which claims a power of making lawi 
^' for it, and difpoilng of its property." On that account, 
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-fording to Dr. PricCj it produces ^m/wA, and all but 
the king and chieftains in Germany, and the fenate in 
Athens, werey2w«; although thefe ftates, have hi- 
therto been deemed the moA free^ that have exifled, 
And certain it is, if al) men, in the fame community, 
Ivere of equal unJerftanding, courage and ftrength, that 
community could not fubfift. Each man would endeavour 
to lead and fitbmii to none. The force of all would be di- 
vided. And thofe who, by their fubordinatc degrees in 
the preceding faculties, are now the means, without 
which, the conceptions of fuperior knowledge can never 
i)e carried into execution, would then have no exiflence ; 
and all go\iej-nment and libertj would be fufpended. 
To fuppofe that civil liberty, or Price's fervitudty can be 
cftabliftied and prefer ved without fuch fubordination of 
hfs to fuperior wiidom, is to imagine that a carpenter can 
hew without his axe, or that the axe can hew without the 
■carpenter. 

Men, bevng divided into tribes, are foon convinced of 
the neceffity of one Aian's prefiding over and directing 
<he aftions" of the whole. For as, in nature, the fci- 
veral members of the body are governed, in their niove- 
inenrs, by tlu; direction of owr mind and will^ in order to 
^jcert their full efforts ; fo, in fociety alfo, it i^s equally 
•expedient that one mind and will dired the individuals \xi 
all therr a(3ions. For, if every man were Ipft tp his own 
^}rc<9tl<>n ^nd guidance, in aSs whereiij ^// aj-c engaged, 
\t would QeceiTarily refult, from the inequcdisies of reafon i 
imongil nj'eh, that different conclufions would ^yt drawn ] 
from the fame premifes; that paffion or ihtefeft opi:- i 
rating more ftrongly, or to d liferent purpofes in fooic , 
than in others, would create a variety of wilk in the \ 
whole number ; give a diverfity of dirccRons to the con- 
Ayidi of the feveral parts and perfonis ; aiid jhus, by di- ; 
vidihg the unity of vo'ition^ dellroy the energy of all. I 
And thus thofe undertakings and enterprizes would be 
tendered abortive, which would, otherwife, have been 
|)rofperoufly tranfadled. For, unlefs one mind vvere to 
dire£lthe powers of all, to what purpofedid individuals 
unite in one aHbciation ? one man, or a few men are, 
therefore, of neceffity to be conftituted, with authority 
^ 2L&y according to the tenor of the laws, abfolutely 
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and without controul. And to this executive power, the 
right of 9fting for tbemfeives is implicitly confignecl by 
the individuals. But) as^ in nature, the mind \^ not 
permitted to injure the parts of that body which it di- 
reds, without' inflifting pains on itfelf j fo, when an 
executive power is formed, for the government of great 
numbers, the latter cannot be conceived to have given 
that power, the right of injuring them with impunity^ 
in the exercife of it. The executors of this power are,^ 
confequently refponfible, not only for all tranfgieffipns 
of the law, or mifcondu6ls which they may have wilftdiyi 
committed j but for omitting, alfo, thofc duties which, by 
the conftitution tbey are enjoined to perform : arid, there- 
fore, they are amenable to enquiry, and juftly to be puni(h- 
ed for delinquency. Apd yet, all this would be ^^uft^ 
fhould Dr. Price's definition of moral liberty be admit- 
ted ; as paiHon would get the better of reafpn and over^ 
power the wills of the agents. Such men,' therefore^ 
could not even become the objecls of reprehenfion, much 
lefs of punifbment. Becaufe the mifdeeds were produced 
by ** zjforce^ which overpowered their will^ and reduce4 
f* them to mere paffive inftruments, which did not a£b, 
•^ but were afted upon.*' To bepre-emihtnt in legif- 
lative and military fcience, to fignalize themfelveshy,^ 
ads of courage, which advanced them to the diftin- 
guifhed ranks of fovereigns and tribal chieftains, were 
the objeds of ambition, or the love of acquiring power 
in the Germans. * Yet this pre-eminence of (overpign 
authority, when obtained, did not impart to kings an 
indefinite or unbounded power ; and the tribal chiefs ex* 
crcifed their authority by example rather than hy com- 
mand. If they were alert and confpicuous in acSiipn, at 
the head of their tribes, the admiration of their com-? 
panions gave them power, f By afiions fuch as thefe^ 
tbey could only obtain the eftimation and appjauie of 
their compatriots ; and thefe returns were as much th^ 
aliment of the foul, as animal fubftances are of th^ 
body : and as equally fuilain its vigour and a6^ivity, 
]£nvy, or the dciire of becoming equal, excited them tq 
emulate, and even to furpafs the others • ]For fuch was the 
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icfficft of emulatidn, that- every man of the trite con* 
tended, who (hould obtain the firft place, nc^ hisjeads- 
er ; and the leaders, who Ihould obtain the inoft nu- 
merous and braveft companions. This dignity, this 
ftrength, of being conftantly farrounded with a number 
•f feled: young fnea, was their glory in peace And therr 
fafety in war. * A«d, as, in this ftate of ^^ivil govern- 
ment, thofe a<^ions only which are beneficial to the conv- 
tnunity could be the o^e<Eis of emulation^ lenvy became 
a<Stive in promoting the pubiick welfare. Anger i^ to 
chaftifement, and hatred to revenge, by the uperftttons 
<)f which tranfgrefl'or* wefc tMight, that fuch wo:uld be the 
inevitable confequences, on fubfequent occdiions of ii-^ 
fnilar delinquency, and,, iherefore, to abftatn from tranf- 
grefiion. Sh^me, alfo, that paffion fo influential on hu- 
man condud was happily applied to the advaoce^nent of 
Tiational profperity. To leave their fbield* behind, in 
battle, was an -fsxtreme difgrace. Whoever had been 
guilty of an ignominious a6i was interdidlied from the 
iacred rites and •being prefent in council : and fuch was 
the influenoe <f{ that paffiofi, that many who fur vived the 
battle, confcious of not having performed their utmoflr 
endeavours, preferred a voluntary death to the rcprehen- 
five eye of their companions^. t When they ^erc in tbe j 
engagement, it was ignominious for one leaikr to be ex- j 
.celled by the courage of another ; and (hameful, zifo^ fiar j 
4iis compi^nions not to e^ual him in that vtrtuc. But the ! 
.moft infamous of all deeds was, for the cooapanions of; 
.the fame tribe to furvive their leader in battle. To de- ' 
fend and preferve him, and to afcribe their braveff adUons 
to his glory was a facrcd obligation. The leaders fought ( 
for viJSory. Their companions fought for them. Such j 
were the effeflis of Efe. Price's Brute^ without which, 
.man would have remained as inert as matter, and reaftm \ 
have had no motives to induce him to siA or fave his 
country. As to the p>aflions of friendihip^ pity and 
<Khers, of the tender and benevolent kind, it fcerns un- . 
neccflarv ta flieVv their utility. And yet, teing included .; 
An the Dolor's general term, of paffttm^ thefe, aifo.-muft 
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conftitute the bruU, although mankind would have been 
Ufs than hrutei wichout them. 

In this ftate of civilization, wherein agriculture and 
private property had (6 far advanced, pofitive rules, for 
the condud of all, became more reqqifite, than in the 
preceding ftate, when fuftenance was fought by hunt- 
ing. The exertion of the Icgiflative power was, confe- 
quently, more requifite^ national aflemblies were more 
frequently convened ; and laws were made, in aid of 
moral influence fo infufficient to oblige mankind to the 
performance of fuch a£tions offiy, as are advantageous 
to the whole. Thefe were, therefore, to be framed in 
the national aflembly. And in thefe affemhlies^ although 
every man had a right of delivering bis opinion, yet every 
babbler, from whofc mouth a itrcam of words' alone 
; flowed, with more rapidity becaufe of a certain vacuity 
above, as Water runs more freely from a bottle which is 
but half full, was not indulged in long and futile haran- 
gues. In fuch cafes, the auditors treated him with vocal 
marks of contempt. As the tribal chieftains had been 
ele£^ed for their fuperior underftandings, thefe were bear- 
ed with attention. Age alfo, defcent from illuftrious 
anceftors, glory acquired by arms and eloquence, obtain- 
ed a ready audience for the fpeakers ; notwithftandtng 
which, they prevailed only as their arguments were per- 
fuadve, without the leaft influence from perfonal confide- 
rations, or eminence of ftation^ When their orations 
were agreeable to the . audience, they ftruck their arms 
together, and expreiTed their approbation by the found 
that ifTued from them *. 

The care of the public welfare being not only their 

chief concern, but the good of every individual bei^g fo 

. clofely connected with it, all ofirnces againft the ftate 

were deemed more criminal than thofe committed againft 

( fingle perfons : and, as man can be eflte<$tually reftrained 

'from injurious adions by no means but by the fear of 

ipunifliment, the ** Ar«/^ overpowering the w^jw,*' penal* 

I ties and infli£Uons were annexed to the commiflion of 

.fuch a3s, as the powers of morality were unable to 

prevent. Thofe, therefore, who, in obedience to th^ 
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\ii6lates of their own reafon,' followed their wtlls^ in mat* 
ters prejudicial to the ftatc, were deemed the moft cri- 
minal offenders. Traitors^ therefore, and dcfertcrs from 
their country's caufe. Dr. Price^ were hanged as public 
examples, to communicate a terror to all the others * ; 
whereas, ofFenccs of a private kind, or from oile man to 
another were not puniihed with death. Even homicide 
Was not fubjeded to that iniii£iion. It is remarkable 
that, of this mifdeed, and of a]] other tranfgrei&ons, the 
punifhment was left to the operations of that law of na<- 
Ture, by which the ^i^r^ of revenge is made the motive 
to rttalliate one injury by another. And this method 
was thought to be the moft effe<Slual in fuppreffing the 
propenfity of ading wrongfully^ It was imagined, that 
Tefentmcnt for violation, would certainly excite the in- 
jured to take vengeance. And, ^s the degrees of vindic- 
tive inflid^ion were unlimited, that the certainty of the 
danger which would follow all trangreiTors, would ope- 
rate as a preventive law, refpeSing the commiffion ctf 
them. That this inflidiion^df vengeance might the 
more afluredly be carried into execution, the fons and 
.relations of him who had been injured, and thofe of the 
injureralfo, were obliged, the former to affift in taking 
vengeance, and the latter in defending him 'who had 
committed the wrong* And thus, the peril to which 
both the aggreflbrs and the avengers were expofed, ope- 
rated to the reftraining of the former from committing 
offences, ana induced the latter to lift en to terms of ac- 
commodation. ' 

But, as the ftrcngth of the ftate confifted folely in the 
number of their individuals \ and this right of taking 
vengeance co-operated with the cfFeAs of war, and with 
all other caufes which can reduce the power of a people. 
In order to obviate that mifchief, it w&s made lawful to 
xommure, even for homicide and crimes of lefs notso- 
liety, by a certain number of horfes, cattle or Oicep \ 
as compenfations for fuchafts of criminality. One part of 
it went to the king or ftate, beeaufc the national powicr 
was leflcned by the lofs of a fubje<5l. The other to t{ie fa- 
mily pf him who was flain, beeaufc the power of that 
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family was diminHhed alfo * : for, in tfaofe ftates, evet^ 
man's confequence was in proportion to the number of 
bis defcendants and relations, and thofe. who had beea 
unprodu(^ive of their race vmre held in no efieem f* 

But, as anger and refentment are pai&ons which lead 
to fudden fatisfa£tion, men who had received injurious 
treatment, were not likely to liften to admonitions from 
the dread of danger ; nor to prefer a compen&tion by 
herds and flocks to the defire of infliding death on tbp 
agrefibrs. It was, therefore, thought expedient to pro- 
vide, that fome certain time might intervene between the 
commiffion of the crime and. the commencement of 
vindi6tive afis. This intervention was intended, that 
the minds of the injured might have leifure to fabfide 
from fermentation, and become more likely to decline 
from their vengeful agitation. And, as both parties were 
thereby prepared for hoftilities, the danger was, there- 
fore the more imminent that both the nation, and the re- 
fpe£live families engaged to fuilain their different caufes, 
would conjointly fink in power by the flaughter which 
would enfue. On this account, every m^'sown houfewas 
made an afylum, to which if the agreilbr bad efcaped after 
bis tran%re{Son, no violence was to be offered to him, dum- 
ping a Qertain time, in which it was to be declared, whether 
be would pay the compenfation or not. If it were refufed, 
bis habitation was no longer a fan<^uary, and vengeance 
began her operations. But the pernicious confequences 
of fuch purfuits were, in general, too manifeft, not to 
induce the offender to give, and th^e injured to accept 
the compenfation : and the reconcilement of the hoftile 
parties was one of the objefts of their convivial meet- 
ings %, This right of taking vengeance was brought by 
the German conquerors^ and prevailed for ages, in all 
the kingdoms which they fubdued ; as is evident from 
the codes of all the Germanic nations, coUedled by Lin** 
4enbrogius, as w^ll as fr6m the Saxon laws of England §• 

In 
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In a)l thefe, a certain price was fi)ced for every injurf 
and hurt to tbe body, from the fltghteft wound to homi- 
cide itfelf, according to the riches- of the men who 
might tranfgrefs, and to the places in which the offences 
might be committed. And, when the chriflian faith 
was promulged among thefe people, churches were mado 
fan^uaries, becaute, on the account of their being 
deemed more facred from violation, they were con* 
ceived the more likely to preferve diofe lives, which 
would, otherwife, have been loft in the private wars of 
families ; who, in confequence of tbe law, were obliged 
by arm9 to fupport the vengeful caufes of their kia«* 
dred. 

The tranfition, from a ftate of fuftaining life by hunt- 
ing and collefting the fruits of the earth, to that of liv- 
ing by paflurage and agriQultiire, necefTarily required the 
care of berdfmen, (hepherds, and the toil of thofe who 
till the ground and collect the haxveft. And, as men 
will not labour with their own hands, who can get 
others to labour for them j from thence arofe a diiierent 
treatment of thofe who were taken captive in war. In* 
ftead of being put to death, in order to leffcn the na- 
tional flfength of their enenaies, they were doomed to 
toil, and fpare the labour of their conquerors. To 
thefe, the care of cattle, the operations of hufbandry^ 
9nd the fupplying other wants were configoed;- whiift 
their maflers pafTed their days in feflivity and idlenefs^ 
when unengaged in war. Thus, the captives, from be- 
ing viilims, and fometimes the food of their conque- 
rors, became their flaves, and produced them fuflenance 
by their labour^ 

As it is infeparable from the nature of ailbciatlon, that 
every individual muft receive more afliftance and fecurity 
from the whole community, than he can impart to 
it ; he does, of consequence, conftgn all his powers, 
without referve, to the [M-omotion and fupport of the 
public welfare. TheJegiflative authority has, therefore, 

an 
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in inclifpcnfiblc right to command thcfc individuals to 
the exertion of their abilities, on all fuch occaiions. In 
confequence of that refignation of themfclvcs to the will 
of the legiflature, and to the right of the latter to com- 
mand their obedience, all who refufed their compliance 
with the laws were to be compelled by force, or to be 
punilhcd for their delinquency. By the German confti- 
tution, the power of the Icgiflature Extended, not only 
over del aquents who refufed to z&A the common caufe ; 
but over fuch as, by nature, were formed incapable 
of aiding it. The effeminate and unwarlike were 
drowned in mud, as beings not fit to remain above the 
(urface of that earth, which they would not defend.* 

But, as the mod equitable inftitutes, unexecuted, are 
unavailable; it became necefTary that an executive autho- 
rity fliould be eftabliflied, to fuperintend the actions of 
the people, and to provide that whatever laws were paf- 
fed, fliould be carried into execution. It was^ therefore, 
(he office of that part of government, that no man fliould 
be exempted from that duty to which he was legally 
obliged ; that no preference or partial diftribution of the 
lawful authority fliould be permitted ; and ' that, in 
whatever diftrift of the nation the contrary prevailed, 
thofe, to whom the office of executing the laws was 
committed, were guilty of offences againft the public 
good. On this account, the tribal leaders, eleded by 
the people in the national aflembly, affifled by a certam 
number of afleifors, at once to give their advice and im- 
part authority, diftributed juftice through the tribes and 
villages t» But from thefe there lay an appeal to the 
national affembly, in cafes which were puniOiabie with 
death % ; and, in fuch inflances, the formation of the 
laws, and the execution of them were entrufted to one 
and the fame power. 

Such was the " civil focifty^ or ftate of the* Germans, 
** in which a majority of the people, according to their 
•* own difcretion, enabled laws for their government, 
** without being fubiefl: to any foreign difcretion, or to 
«* the impofition of any * extraneous will or power;*' 
hence it refults, that if civil liberty be founded oii the 
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j^inJ of government by which the laws are made ; and 
not on the reafonablenejs and jufiice of the laws them- 
felves I although the execution of vengeance, by their 
own hands, were permitted to thofe who had been in- 
jured ; compen rations to be made by certain numbers of 
cattle, for a6ts of murder ; putting to death thofe whom 
nature had formed with effeminate and irrefolute fouls ; 
enflavk)g . their captives, and all their generations, 
whofe lives were at the difpofal of the mafters, and who, 
like their cattle, were their property, civil liberty was, 
neverthelefs, eftabliihed in that ftate. 

.With a view to juftify this didindlion between free 
government and civil liberty^ I (hall prefume to ad- 
duce a few inftances of laws.enadled by a majority, in 
thofe ftatcs which were free, according to Dr. Price's 
definition of civil fociety. Athens was one of thofe 
ftates, in which the. laws were ena£ted by a majority of 
the people : in this ftate, the fubfequent laws were the ifllie 
of their own afcretion. That all thofe who inhabited 
Athens, and were not Athenians, and who could not 
pay their taxes, (hould be inftantly thrpwn into prifon, 
before they were tried, and incapable of being bailed. 
And whoever was fo^nd guilty of not having paid, or 
of beii^g unabie to pay his taxes, was to be fold for a 
Have, and the price of him applied to difcharge the 
<iejbt.*-T-Thefe inhabitants amounted to ten thoufand, and 
were equal to one half the nugnber of the Athenians.— 
He that gives two votes at an election, for the fame can- 
didate, iball be puniflied with death t« — No. man under 
thirty years of age (hail be permitted to deliver an ora- 
tion in the fenate or aflembly of the people. — He muft 
have children, lawfully begotten, and an eftate withia 
the. Attic territories J. — Whoever accepts a public place, 
and is indebted to the treafury^ (hall be put to death §.— r 
Whoever propofed. a iiew law, that was contrary to the 
public welfare, was to be put to death or fined. And to 
thefe punifhmeAts he was fubje£t, although the law had 
been pafled.by the people, anytime within a year from 
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Its commencement.— In Locris, free in Dr. PrkeV man- 
ner, whoever propofeda new tavr, or to abrogate an old^^ 
was obSged to enter the afiembly with a baher roand hi^ 
neck. If the propofal was rejedcd, he was inftamly 
committed to the hands of the public executioner^ and 
difpatched. Would not fuch hiws adopted in this king- 
dom, be the effedual means of flopping the babMing 
knpertinence of our fpeakers in Parliam^it, ,aft<f of 
ffaortening the Seffiorts ? Will Dr. Price give hfs vote' at 
an election, for a reprefentatfve who m\\ introduce a 
law of that kind into the Botife of Commons, becaufe 
it is a part of civrl liberty, iftftitutcd by his civil fociefty ? 
Any man fliatl fell, asr a flave, his daughter or fifler, if 
he can prove her to be a whore *.— =-If any perfon IbaH 
pvopofe a law, thait the foldiers fha^l be paid out of the 
money approipriated for the exhibition of theatrical and 
other fliews^ he (hall be put to death f. — The moft fuf- 
ficienf and wealthieft of the citizens^ (ball be exiled for 
ten years,- by Oftracifm ^ that is without trial, by a 
Hiajority of the votes^ of the people J. — Slaves^ were the 
abuil^e property 6t their mafters. If beaten, toirt^ir^d, 
faniihed, thek Airtivinig friends were interdiifted to 
apply to the courfs^ of juitice for redrefe of fach inhu- 
fnanity, and even if they h^ been put to death §. 

!J Thefe ai^e a fimall' number o( the many barbarbus, in- 

I congruous and abfurd laws, made by the difcretion of a 
majority of the Atheniaiv people, who Were deeiAed fo 

; much fuperior in underftanding to the other Grecians*. 

i Does the Do£br imagine that Britons are more dif« 

{ Crete ? 

In Rome, alfo, . the laws were enafted by a majority 
of the people. In thi« free fmeiy\ it was a law of the 
twelve tables, th^t creditors might fell their debtbrs as 
flaves or put them to death, if they could not dif* 
charge their debts.r Their dead bodies alfo, sifter exe- 
cution, were to be divided into parts, and given to the 
creditors, in fizes proportioned to the refpe^ive dfebts |j*. 
They were reduced to the. dire neceffity of tillingr their 

own 
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«w» lands, for the (ble profit of their tyrannic creditors ; 
to dig the ground, ta plough, ta plant, to labour, to 
become herdftnen, fliepherds - and companions to tbofe 
very flaves, whom they had acquired by their own va- 
lour. Like them, they were bound, fettered, anxi. fe-- 
cured with collars of iron, as beafts of prey» They 
were precluded even from fpeaking of the egregious out- 
rages, infults, infolence, and cruelty of thofe barbarians^ 
to ^hom they were indebted, and who frequently tore 
their fiefli, by excefs of whipping f. 

Slaves were in the fame miferable condition in Rome 
as tn Athens. Innumerable are the laws of this kind ta 
be found. 'Will Dr. Price now perfift in aiSrmmg, that 
civil liberty folely confifts in a power of creating laws.^ 
according to th4 difirMt$n and will of a majority of the 
people ? or deny thai fiuh a fne fociety and civil liberty 
may be different things ? Is it not, froni hence, irrefragably 
, winced, that, in a government founded on the Jim qua 
nonvf\^c\i makes \t free^ the peopk may,^ neverthelefsy 
be deprived oT civil liberty ? Civil liberty is, therefbrey^ 
the progeny of jujl I'aws, righteoufly adminiflered,. by» 
whatever kind of government they are inftituted. 
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SECTION IV. 

Of reUgi&us liberty. 

AS moral obligation comes in aid, to preferve tbofe' 
rights "whicYi nature has beflowed on man; fo^ in 
like manner^ does civil power contribute its affiftance^ to 
ftrcngthen and confirm the influence of morality. Yet^ 
fuch is the difpofition of human kind, the union of tbefe 
powers would, neverthelefs, be manifefily inadequate to 
the ends of national fociety, unlefs they were fuppoirted 
by that authority^ which religion can alone impart. For, 
with whatever precaution and dcfire of promoting public 
happinefs, men may form and inflitute their laws, annex 
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rewTLvds to good deeds, and punifliment to evil, it i$ 
evident that, from the imperfed ftate of man» the moft 
execrable deeds muft efcape the infiidion of the laws, 
iinlefs the perpetrators be difcovcred. From this circum* 
ftance, there naturally arifes in the minds of all thofe 
who incline to the commiffion of unlawful zStSy a hope of 
ib clandeftinely tranfa£bing them, that they may thereby 
efcape the vigilance of the civil magiftrate, and the pro- 
fecucion of juflice. Hence, it is evident that^ were 
there not implanted in the fouls of men a belief- of the 
foul's immortality ; and of an omnifcient being, whofe 
difcernment nothing can efcape \ whofe power is equal to 
all things ; and whofe juftice will, inevitably, diftribute 
eternal rewards and puni(hments in a future ftate, ac- 
cording to the condud of every individual being in the 
frefent^ the powers of legiflation would be inadequate to 
the fupport of focial communities. 

But, by uniting the influence of religious faith with the 
inftitutes of ms^n, although the hope of evading the in- 
fli^on of the law, by the concealment of the crime, 
may ftill fubfift : yet is the operation of it 'much con- 
trouled, by a belief in the certainty of its being difcerned 
by that b^ing, to whom nothing can remain unknown, 
and whofe decrees no mortal can evade. In this man- 
ner, the fallible difcernment of humanity is aided by that 
which is perfect in the fupreme being : and the certainty of 
rewards and punifhments, in 2i life to come operates with 
encrgic influence in this^ which is pre fent. By this addi- 
tion of the perfeft attributes of the deity to thofe which 
are merely human ; and by aflixing an eternity of rewards 
and punifhments, for the commii&on of thofe deeds 
which, otherwife, could be rewarded and puniihed du- 
ring this life only, the powers of legiflation are greatly 
ftrengthened : and human kind are more effedually fe- 
cured from temptation to iniquitous proceedings, than 
they could otherwife have been. Whatever, therefore, 
can tend to eflface the eSteSts of faith in religion, is in- 
difputably injurious tofociety, Becaufe it operates to de- 
prive the legtflatureof fuch powers as can by no other 
means be efiedually fupplied ; and, therefore, to dimi- 
nilh the force of fuftaining morality and civil government. 
Oil that account, whoever may attempt it, is the enemy 

of 
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oF fcuman nature. As every aft of man, muft necefla*. 
rily be preceded by a will to perform it, in order to con- 
troul, as tnuch as poffible, an inclination to the com- 
mitting of criminal tranfad^ions % it became expedient 
that the very thoughts^ virhich prompt mankind to un- 
lawful deeds, (hould be fupprefled. But, a difcovery of 
what paiTes in the mind of man, being beyond the cog- 
nizance of the magiftrate, religion lends her aid, by the 
interpofition of that belief of ^ fupreme being, omnifcient 
and pcrfefl:, by whom the fecrets of all men are known, 
who Cherifhes virtue and detefts vice. Dn this account, 
fuch thoughts as excite a propenfity to the perpetration of 
iniquitous trajifaftions, being difpfeafing to the deity, 
are, by religion^ confidered as criminal : and, by thtfe 
mean3, the will to a£l unrighteoufly is in a great meafure 
xefcinded. In every nation, therefore, in proportion as . 
the tenets and kelief of religion coincide with the fupport of 
juft laws, will be the virtue^ and, confequently, the effi-^ 
cacy of the ftatc. From hence arifes the expediency of 
eftablifhing om religion only in a icingdom, that an unity of 
fenttments and of will may be fo far effeded, and the ftrength 
and morality, of the whole community be preferved entire* . 
Every religious tenet or doftrine, therefore, which 
tfends to divide the fen timents of the people, has inevi- 
tably a like tendency to leflen their efficiency. And, as 
the divifion of matter into fmall parts, diminiihes that 
force of percuffion whith it poffeffed when inthemafs; fo, . 
in like manner, according to the nuroeroufnefs of the dif- . 
fentions from the eftablimed worfhip, will the powers of 
the whole community become lefs. In confcquence of 
this, whatever, in thefe divifions of religion, tends to 
deftroy the unanimity of obligation, to the fame moral 
precepts, muft be productive of culpable demeanor, and 
enfeeble the virtue of the people. Unlcfs, therefore, fuch 
•tenets and doftrines be reftrained, the energy of religious 
ipfluence will counteract the obligation to morality and the 
dictates of the law \ and, in a great meafure, efface the, 
ends and benefits of their inftitution : and, thus, the 
moft abfurd of all contradictions in a.ftate vvill be ef- 
fected, xht powers of religion combating thofe of morality 
and human inftitutcs. Hence it muft refulr,'that thofe' 
authorities will become Tf^^rtf/^, which ought invariably 

E to 
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id tutncfde znd' 2tSt togi6t)itr id the (amc ends of promd-^ 
tirtg virtue^ h'appinefsy and the public tranquiUity. 

But ft is* faid, no power cafi prevent mankind from 
thinkiftg and deti^rmining for themfelVes, according to 
ih^ d^c)fit)r)s 0f thtir own coftfcicnces, refpefling reli- 
gious trttth. This holds as equally true with rcfpeft ta 
eifHl as to. religious rnftitcites. But the number of man- 
kind, who are inclined to think on fuch fubjedts, is fo 
finally MA the capability of thinking rightly is fo much lefs, 
as it is evinced bfy the approbation of Dr. Price's pam- 
phlet^ aniEf by other inftances intiumerable, that, did 
not tbofe, who jiretend to think and decide for them- 
fel^S prOrtiuljge their opinions, reUgioH would be uni- 
forftl, and its influence more efFcftive, Certainly, a* 
every publication, that tends to faU'^rt the ends of mo- 
tai and dtnl obligation, would be deetted to be deJlru£iiHit 
;of human happihefs, and, therefore, to be interdifled ;. 
fo, jfl like tttaHrttr, as ev^ry thing that is publiflicd to 
the degradation of religion muft enfeeble the efficiency of 
the former oblkatiohs, for vi^bdt reafon ought it not ta 
jJCcciVe a likfe Tiihibitiori ? For to indulge the fubjefta 
with a//f/«/^<?« of publilhing, under the notion of religious 
truths, fuch opinions as oppofe the inftitutes of the law; 
add then to puhifh them, for tranfgreffions cofnitiitted in 
confequence of fuch indulgence, Would be. it eantradi^iorr 
approximating to injujtice. ^ 

^\ii truti^ it feertis, is a thihg lo hallowed, that its 
progrefs, oh no occafioh, ought to be obftrufted, I rea- 
dlty coincide in that fentiment ; and yet, I verily believe 
that the words, truths liberty^ and reafon^ have proved to 
be more pernicious to the happinefs of indi^'iduals and to 
national fociety, than all the exetti^ns of arbitrary power 
that ^v^rr have exifted. They carry with them fome- 
thing /acred in the founds which captivates the unthink- 
ing, whilft the "things themfelve^ have been totally mif- 
unaerftdod, and the true objefls of them never intended 
to be acquired, by thofe leadi^rs of the people, who have 
be^h moft clamorous and exertive in their caufe. As the 
natural efie^l of this proceeding, innumerable calamities 
have been malicioufly fpread amon^ the nations of the 
earth* But, what is iruthf It certainly cannot cpnfift 
in fuch conckfions, from the fame premifes, as every 

man 
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man may fbrm, in confequence of his oUM pecuVuT m^dt 
of thinking. For, as men will, necefTarily, think dif- 
ferently cm the fame fubjedls, all of theiir conclufions 
cannot be true, or truth can confift in a multitude of dif-| \ 
cordanc and contradit^ry opinions, which fubvert eacli| ' 
other : this is impoiSble. j 

In order to afceruin the idea of truths in thofe objeflsf 
ivfaicb appertain to the faculty of faith, of which faculty 
I have already fpoken, in p. ii. h prdpenjky to be«^ 
lieve what is marvellous, and furpaffing the commoii 
efikiency of nature, is (b obvious, that it will hardly be 
denied. It is evinced hj experience^ drawn from' the con-^ 
^kkA of all paft and prefent ages. The ideas, alfo» 
whicli are imparted to the faithy by its peculiar ol^e<^s^ 
are inittitively perceived ; and attended with the fenfation^ 
of pleafure and of pain, like thofe which are sqppropriatej 
to the Jhtfes. Tbey, therefore, ftand on the ]il^ founda^ 
tion of truth, without the agency of reafiin. The *y^ 
diicems all colours, the ear all founds, and ev^xy fenfe it|{ 
j»oper objeds, and acquiefces in the truth of their exift<M 
ence, although the man be totally ignorant of all tht 
eaufes wiiich produce either cehur or found. They have^ 
f^herefore, no evidence of truthy but that of being per- 
fe£^}y adapted to the intuitive perception of the itfk{t^^ 
Reafony neverthelefs, confiders them ias realities., and 
applies tbem to the purpofes of life. The water from tb^ 
earth afcends the ftem and branches of the vine : by the 
of>erations of nature, it is converted into the juice of 
grapes, and tben into tuine. The caufes^ which operate 
in chris tranfmntation of water into wine, are as ab* 
foititely inexplicable by reafot?^ as are thofe of turning 
water into wine by an inftantaneous mandate. Is it 
not, thefefore, as eafily to be conceived, that the deity 
tan delegate that potver to a {?ein^ exprefly appointed t^ 
that purpofe, as to nature ? To believe the latter is, 
therefore, as natural as to fee the former. Their ob- 
yt&s alike impart convi^ion^ by being intuitively conceived ^ 
smd not by logical induiStion. On this account, they 
fland on an equal ground of truth : and it would be no 
leTs ric^culous for a man to Jeny that another helieves a 
thing, becaufe he does not believe it, than to deny that 
another fees what be cannot Jee, Each of them will, 
confequently, zQ. as certainly in conformity with the 
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tdffviflions ariiing from his faith^ as with thofc hont\ia» 
iyh-ftght. . 

But, although the true caufes which turn water into 
wine> by the intermediate operation of the vine, which 
afl^dls the fenfe of tailing ; into Uue, green, yellowy 
and all other colours in the flower, which afFedl the eye > 
into odours, which afFe6l the fmell, and thofe which pro- 
duce the changes that are made in things by what is called a 
miracttlous power, and afFeA the faith, are indifcoverabU 
by reaf$n ^ there, neverthelefs, exift the means of coroine to 
that truth of them^ in which alone Ynankind is intereiied: 
and that cofiiifts in the objeds of them being adapted to the 
utility of man. By this te/i alone, the inftitutes of mora* 
lity and civil government can be fairly tried, and the 
truth of them determined. If, therefore, the truth of 
fenfible, moral, and legiflative obje£l$ depend on the 
utility and the reSiitude of them, and on their adaptation 
to the benefit of civil fociety ; thofe of faith^ being 
adapted ifl an equally ufeftil and beneficial manner, are 
equally true ; and the application of them muft be 
equally right. And, as jt is juftly inferred, from that 
adaptation and utiHty to man, that the former are 
right or true ; by the faculty of reafon, the latter are 
equally intitkd to the like approbation. Whatever, 
then, is uJifUl^ in all thefe objects, is equally true.. The 
law, which prohibits murder and other crirpes, has 
no evidence of its truths beyond that of its fitnefs to 
promote and preferve the right that all men have to 
live, and to be fecure from injury ; and in this light 
it is faid to be true or right to reafon. Even geometrical 
truths^ than which ndne can be more indifputable, and 
which are always received as the refult of reafon, are 
founded on objefts of the moft extenfive/fl/'/J. The point 

• without parts ; the line without Breadth ; thtfurface without 
depth ; arc objeds of faith. They never had, nor ever 
call have exigence : and yet, on thefe impo£ibilities the 
demonjirations of geometry are founded. It is, therefore, 
from their fitnejs to produce the ends which are ufefut, 
that they arc received, and proceeded on, as truths. Is 
•it not evident, therefore, that the utility^ which pay be 

■ derived from all the preceding objeSs, is the only proper 
tfji of their tfuth^ and the diflcrvice they may bring, the 
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fj/f of their falfchood ? In this view, the objefls .of Jenfe 
and faith become thofe of reafm^ in the application. o£ 
them ; and the fuperior faculty in the human. intelle<ft, 
preferves its office of fuperintending and controuling all 
the others. To deny a truths to the objects oifaith^ i$^. 
confequently, to deny that truth to the objcSs.of all the. , 
€)thct Jfacultiis. 

- 1 he nature of Icgiflation neceflarily implying a right 
of inftituting all things that can conduce to the benefit of 
fociety ; it, of confequence, includes an authority to 
adopt and apply thofe objedls of the faith^ which can be 
inftrumental in the. promotion of focial happinefs and the 
public welfare ; and to aboliih the influence of all fuch 
as are of a contrary difpofition. It, therefore, becomes 
the indifpenfible duty of the legiflature to condu^^ itfelf in 
that manner, ^or, if this were unattended to, the moft 
^«Wifn^ faculty of the tnind, by which men are gene- 
caiiy actuated, would be left to feleU its omn objects 
full of contradi(9.ion and abfurdity. Unlefs thofe which 
are proper were applied by the legislature, men would be 
etnployed in extravagant vagaries, or in things ofienfive 
and noxious to one another and to fociety. The tya 
may, indeed, be extirpated, and the oi:^<3s of yifion be 
therieby precluded. But, whiift man has liic, n(» power, 
can eradicate his faith^ and all that can be effeded is to 
affign its proper objq^s. In this view of things, al- 
-though the objcds perceived hy faith^ be not the ohjeds 
perceived by reafon^ yet, in xh^ application of. them, the 
former become the objects of the latter^ and the inftru- 
fnents of producing univerfalbenefit. On xhis account, 
it is ni^cfpf&ry that they be equally applied and direfled 
by the legiflature, as thofe of fenfe^ fenfation, ^ and 
reafon. 

Should any one pojfpn the Jburce of the .New River, ; 
«i;hich flows to London, and ferves the inhabitants ; is • 
there a nianexiiling, who would not execrate .thie execu- 
tive power of the laws which is to puhiQi that crime, were 
they not cari:ied to their Mtrapft e^certion againft fo ncfari^ 
ous a being ? But it feems that opinions, which poifoi the \ 
sources of moral and dvii obligation, and alike deftroy 
the felicity of individuals and of the whole community, 
are «<?< to be reftrained by Icgiflative authority 5 hecaufe 
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that every man has, in religion, a right to juiJgc for 
him&lf, and to follow the decifions of his own con- 
fcience. Abominable contradidlion 1 

There is an error extremely prevalent amongft thofe 
who afllime the name of philofophers. They would 
miafure things by an inapplicable ftandard. The truth of 
marvellous events muft be meafured by the common 
< aurji of nature, and that courfe confined to a fhort du- 
ration. But nature is confined to no fuch courfe. By 
her laws, the aloe blofibms not until it be near an hun^ 
dred years old. Comets are as natural as the fun, not- 
withftanding the length of time, between their difap* 
pearing and return npay be centuries, and the latter is 
within twelve hours. The epoch, in which the planets 
arc exaAIy in the fame fituation, refpeding each other 
and the whole, can arrive but once in ftiany thoufand 
years ; and yet, thefe are as much in the courfe of na- 
ture, as the life, perfection, and death of an ephemeron, 
which begins and ends its exiftence in the lame day. 
Marvellous events are not fupirnatural^ therefore, be- 
caufe they are produced but onct in a hundred or a thou* 
fend yeairs. Whenever they are produtSive of vaft and 
benencial alterations in the manners of nations, the pre- 
fiimption from their efiedl is, that they arrive according to 
tht iourfi oi nature 'y like all other things which ard 
deflincd to the ufe of man, and, therefore^ irUe and 
Tight* Whoever has read and remarked the propitious 
' ends which religion has produced, by a proper application 
ef its power to the government of men in all a^es, wi!l. 
be convinced, that its influence can never be di Regarded 
by a wife legiilature. Numberlefs are the tnftances of 
this truth to be feen in Livy. And MachiaveS, who, I 
fancy has never been ace u fed of bigotry^ pronounces that, 
*^ among all men, who have been aj^lauded for their 
*' fupcrior excellence, thofe are the moft deferving 
*^ praife, who have been the heads or inftit<tiiti)rs of 
** religion * :" and, in proof of this opinion, he ad* 
duces a variety of fa£ls, and adds, that a multiplici- 
ty 
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* Tutti gli uomtni laudati, foito i laudatiiTinri qtielH che i^e 
i^ati capi l ordiuatojri delle i^li^ioni. Machiavel Difcoifi, L. |\i 
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^ of cthtrs ar^ to be found in Livy's bii^oiy pf tbfi 
Romans. 

It has been objected by fome, that kgal zn4 religious 
inditutes do not ftand on the like grovind of truth', be- 
caufe ihefgrwfr arc t]>.e progeny of rtafgn^ ^y\^ the l^tif 
of illufionj as ibey are pretended to hav£ been fent froni 
heaven. Lycurgus, in forming the Spar'^^n gpv.ex^i- 
menty declared that he received hi$ inflrudt^ons from 
Apollo. Was not this, origin^ offered to th^ /<w//^, a/s 
truely adapted to eftablifh thpfe laws, as th^ laws thefi^^ 
/elves were to thic fotiadatjon and fupport of civil ga*« 
vernment i on that accovint,, ought (hey IQ he kfs cpit)'- 
fsdered as the rpfult of reafon ? Were they not cy^o oft 
ithat account, ipore erninently diftingujfli^d {o hayp 
proceeded from that faculty^ The legTfl<f^gr ki\ew thajt 
the envy of man to man> which frequently precjud^ the 
reception of the beft conflruiSed laws ^ Q)jght have, 
otherwife, fgperfcded the moft jufi apd reflfanai!$ infti- 
tutes, he could oiFer from himf^lf. But the imagination, 
that they were dictated by a divinity, obviated al) tha; r^f- 
]u6bnce^ which fprings in the boibm of the fnvious, to 
acknowledge in woxhisr man^ axi underft^ivding ffiperipr 
to his own- 

Numa^ from alike knowledge of bu/nan mature, and 
for the fame reafons, promulged that he received iiifiruc^ 
tions from the nymph Egeria, Were his inAitntes tjie 
Icfs rcafonable on that account? The Romaa biftory 
evinces, tbat Rome was more indebted, for her gre;atne(s, 
to that pacific king, than to all the reft. He kindled 
that fire of religious ^Tjthufiafniy and added that erurgy tp 
the force of arras, which, ipccfiantly ;i6iuating theif 
hearts, rendered them iriefiflibfe. i^y this alone, thp 
Roman warfare was raifcd to a fuperiority pver ^11 the 
other nations with whom they were engaged if> battle, 
during feveral jcentnries : for, in /»z7;/<jryyJiZ/and perjhnal 
hravtry^ they were e(]u;3ned by others oi the Italian 
nations. 

But there remains a^notber objefiion) vbich is ^Eered 
to any right which the legiflature can ppilefs, of efta- 
blifhing a national religion, as the guide 9^ atll mexis 
faith ; and this is the right, to which every man is ^en- 
titled of ferving God in his own way, and thereby to 
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obtain his own falvation ; and this is called, liberty tf 
ccnjcience* But, if any man's own wsLy contain fuch doc- 
trines, as fubvert the very ends for which religion is 
eftabliihed, as an aid to the imperfed^ power of morality 
and the laws ; will they not diminifh the virtues^ the 
happinefs^ and the tmlfare of the people ? If an in- 
dividual cannot be precluded from entertaining fuch opi- 
nions ; is he -to be indulged with impunity, to pro- 
mulge fuch do6irines, becaufe they are his own? Cer- 
i tainly, the confcience which expeds fgch indulgence, is 
not a^onfcience that ought to be indulged. Suppofe a 
man (hould claim a right of forming laws for himfelf, 
becaufe his confcience will not permit him to obferve thofe 
which are already inftituted ; is he to be indulged ? But 
{the falvation of an immortal foul is 2. ferious conUderztion. 
lit is indeed ! But falvation depends not on every man^s 
|a<Sling according to his own confcience ; but according to 
^ thofe precept^ which are contained in religion. And, if 
his own opinions are fuch, as oppofe or en£iebU the doc- 
trines, on the obedience to which his faflption depends, 
is he to be indulged with a liberty of following them, 
becaufe his confcience tells him they ^ve right ; and thereby 
promote not only his own eternal perdition^ but that of 
all others whom he may feduce ? Can this be a right 
method of ferving God, and feeking his own falvation ? 
Such an .indulgence would be nothing lefs than a liberty 
. to damn himfelf and others, according to his own way ; 
I and to this I have no objedtion, refpe<Sting himfelf. It 
; ihall never be imputed to me, that I refufe diflenters that 
liberty of confcience. Liberty of confcience, ferving 
God in their own way, and, thereby feeking their own 
'falvation, are founds, which delude the unthinking, 
and contairi no real argument, Legiflature mud, there- 
fore, inftitute an univerfal guide in religion, and a na* 
tional confcience, in order, as much as poffible, to pre- 
ferve the fubje£fcs in unanimity \ to be influenced by the 
fame mo.tive$ ; to be under the fame obligation to a£): 
uprightly ; and to fupport the ftrength of the ftate by 
that unity of mind, the bounds of which whoever exceeds 
in a^ion> become? the juft objeft of lawful reprehen- 
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Having, in this manner, delivered my fentiments on 
the precedincr fubjeft, I will now tranfcribc Dr. Price's 
definition of religious liberty, and examine how far it 
coincides with what has been faid. ** Religious liberty," 
fays he, p. '3, *' fignifies the power of exercifing, with- 
*' out moleftation, that mode of religion, which wc 
** think beft ;- or of making the decifions of our own 
** coniciehces,* refpe£ting religious truth, the rule of 
*' our condudl", and not any of the decifions of otheri, 
*' ^htforce^ that flands oppofed to the agent's own will 
is human atdhority in religion, requiring-conformlty to 
particular modes of faith and worfhip, and fuperfeding 
** private judgement^ and which, as far as it operates, 
*' produces fervitude " It would feem to be amazing 
that any man could utter fuch a definition of rellgitkis 
liberty, if the coufe of it were not, manifeftly, a defigu 
to let the fubji^s loofe from all thofe ties,' which bind 
them to good manners, to the obfervation of the laWs, 
to their duty to their fovereign, and to each other. It is, 
undoubtedly, an obligation on every legiflature, to bring, 
as far as it is pradicable, every fubjed under xhtfamt 
coertion to be honeft, and, therefore, not to indulge 
mankind in ** making the decifions of their own coa- 
** fciences the rule of their conduil." Let mc, by way 
of elucidating this matter, introduce the decifions of Dr« 
Price's friend, Prtefltif% confcicnce, refpefting riligi<m$ 
truths as the rule of his condud, which is, that he thinks 
the foul is not immortal *• And this explains a paiTatc 
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• Joftpl) PrieftJy, in his introductory cffay to Harley's Theoiy 
of the Human mind> fays, p. t8, '' he rather thinks tlut the 
•* whole man is of fomc uniform ccmpoiition} and the property 
** of ferctption^ as well as the other powers thjit ire termeti 
** mentaly is the refult, whether neccflary or not, of fuch an or- 
** ganical ftrufture as that of the brain ; confequently, that the 
'* whol^ man becomes extin6l at deatli, and that we have no hope 
** of fuiviving the grave, but what is derived from the fchcme of 
** revelation '' 

Hence it refults, that Jofcph Prieftly is not only . z maierialijf, 
who denies the foul to be of a different nature from the body, but 
that it is, alfo, not immortal ; and our hope of (vu*viving\he grave 
is derived from the gtneral refurreftion of the dead. According 
^o his doftrine, therefore, there is no fuch eyijience ^% tl Jouly be* 
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in his Eflay on the firft principles of government, p. -39, 
•* To mention thofc religious and moral principles, 
*' which Dr. Brown produces, as the moft deftrudlivc 
*^ to the well-being of fociety, namely, that there is 
** no God^ So far am I from being of his opinion, that 
it is necejfary to guard again/} this principle^ by feverfi 
pena'tieSy . and not to tolerate thofe who do maintain it^ 
*'' that I think, of all opinions, furcly, fuch as thefc 
*' have nothing formidable or alarming in them." And 
true it would be, if his dodlrine, that '* the foul is «^/ 
*' immortal," were alfo true, there could be no neceiSty 
to guard againft that principle, that there is no God, For, 
if theyi«/ do not furvive the body^ all religious obligation 
neceilarily difappears. What can there exid, to be hop^4 
or dreadedy in another world, from infinite power, by a 
nonentity ? and yet, I will rifque my life on the event of 
this opinion, that thcfe are no fmall number of men, 
who, on the dofirine of no immortality, with liberty to 
propagate and maintain that there is no Qod, could eafily 
inflame the populace to deftroy the city of London, by 
one general conflagration, and to All the iireets with 
rapine and with blood. The effects ,of this dodrine, 
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twcen the hour of death and the day of judgment, at which time 
the man relumes the fame organical ftruHure of the brain. Pre- 
vious to the revelation of the chriftian religion, wUch is the re- 
velation, I prefume^ be would be underftood to iignify, the foul was 
jdeemed to be immortal^ in the religions of various nations. Had 
thofe, who profeffedfuch religions, no hope of y«ri;i*z;i«gr the giavc, 
becaufe they knew noty what was net at that time t9 be known, the 
Revelation of Chrift? but that re*velation contiders Xhtfiul to be a 
dijfin^ being from the body, to exijf after death in a feperate /late, 
jind to be re- united therewith at the refurre^lion. From revelatic^n, 
ihen, there can be derived no hope of iiwviving the grave, if the 
jbul becomes extinft with th^ body. This mode of Jofeph Prieftley's 
decifion, according to his otvn confcicncc, is, confequently, no- 
thing leis than adefpicable evafion of direftly pronouncing, that 
be believes the foul is not immortaL And is not the expremon of 
this man, that the revelation'is ** a fcheme," a projeSI, which ajl 
chrirftians believe to be Tent by God, to improve their morals on 
earth and thereby to inherit immortal happinefs, repugjiant to every 
idea of that decency with which the eftabliihed religion of all coun- 
tries ought to be treated? is he to be indulged in publiihinj; fuch 
opinions, as annihilate all religion, and lefTen i\ic force of^moi^ 
•obligation ? 
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although they muft intvitjbly deftroy the well-being pf 
ibciety, may, nevcrthelefs, be confentaneous with the 
principles and defigns of the faid Pricftley. But will 
human atahoniy^ fuperfcding his private judgement^, made 
p«^/xV to the world, be "a/^rf/," although it ftaod op- 
pofed to Wx will, that would reduce him to Jervttudtf 
if Dr, Pricie, or any man of his confederates, were to 
be tried for his life, does he imagine a witnefs, fub- 
poena'd on "his trial, who di {believed the immortality of 
the foul> and fwore on that book which is \it\Afacred by 
all that do believe it, and has its principles founded on 
that immortality, would be under an equal aweandreftraipt^ 
from delivering a perjured teftimony, with him who does 
believe it ? are men fo very honeft, that fuch an ob- 
Hgation to pronounce the truth may fafely be abolilhed ? 
to aflcrt the contrary, vvould be to deftroy all difference 
between believing and not believing. And, as, on the 
evidence of men, Hfe^ frvp^-yj Hherty^ reputation and all 
that is dear to man, muji depend, h the difielicf of the 
(burs imraortalfty, a religious trifth^ that ought to rule 
the conduft of any man, and, therefore', the propa-* 
gation of it to be exercijed vjithout molci^ation ? an4 now 
kt me tiirw otte minute towards that Jofeph Prieftly* I^ 
his addrefs to proteftant diffentefs, &c» in order to in* 
cite then) to oppofe all thofe candidates for feats in p^r* 
liament, who had (hewn thqir zeal for their country in 
oppofition to the American rebellion '%n the precedi^ 
parliament, he tells them, p. i, ^^reHgims liberty is K\k^ 
** immediate ground on which they ftand." Wljat horribly 
felf-contradiSion docs this proceeding include ! he firft 
r^Jcinds immortality, the ground on which all religion 
mufi (laod, and thei\ exJ)orts them tojiand tip for tho$ re^ 1 
ligion, which be has virtually pronounced can have ap I 
exiftencc. Is he not, therefore, an impoftor? Will anyj 
one, hereafter, give the minuteft credit to the integrity 
of this man, fihce he has been guiity of ioJUigki^ui ati 
impoftufe? will not thoie, who liften to his principiesj^ 
become the voluntary difciples of iniquity, or dupes to the 
promodon of his abonninable defigns i is he not an ad- 
mirable preceptor, to cram up youth in the knowledige of 
their duty to God and to their country ? if Dr, Price be the 
OQofederate of this man, that alone would be fuificient 
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to decide of his principles. But the Do<Slor has, indeecf^ 
fufiiclently ibewn of what his own confift, to leave any 
doubt of them on the mind' of every honeft man. Should 
fuch opinions, in religion, be ** uncontrouled by any 
*' contrary principle ?" and would the power, which 
ihould inhibit fo execrable a dodrine, becaufe it ftands 
oppofed to Prieftley's will, be a forces that would reduce 
him xoferviiude? 

Let us fuppofe the eftablifhcd religion of ^ country to 
be founded on the fubfeqi^ent articles of belief : that a 
being, in form refembling t|ie human, animated by a di* 
vine foul, had been fcnt by . God, to die for the remiffion 
of the fins of men ; that tlje precepts which it contaiiied 
were promulged in facred . witiiigs, founded on immor- 
tality, the/r/^ agency of n^an, and his being accountable 
to God, in another worlci, for his aAions performed in 
this \ that on deeds of charity, and other acb of virtue 
and beneficence, his future felicity muft depend, and that 
thofe of cruelty, opprefHon, and all others proceeding 
from vice and maticioufnefs, muft bring him to everlaft- 
ino- punilhment, in the world to come. 

If a fed fliould^ ftart up, which oppofed the religionr 
eftabliihed on this faith, and promulged that' 'men were 
not to be faved by good works, nor damned for viciou?, 
but that they were to be juftified by faith alone; that alj 
things, from the beginning, were pre-ordained by God ; 
that no human will, nor deed, could alter one finglecir- 
cumftance in the courfe of nature, all being predeftined 
to pafs in a manner that was infufceptible of change, and^ 
therefore, that man was not a free agent 5 that the deity 
had, originally, feledlcd a chofen number of perfons, to 
receive the rewards of eternal happii^efs, at the preclufigrv 
of all others ; that it was impoffible the eUSf could fait 
from grace, by the commiilion of any a6l whatever, or 
the w^A/-^/^^ to acquire it. 

If one of this k&, (hould be appointed guardian to a 
child, and, in confequence of his belief, rob hini of his 
property ; murder his mother, becaufe Ihe withheld a 
large jointure from him ; fet fire to his neighbour's houfej 
whom he hated, or commit any other of thofe inhume* 
rable enormities, that, by the law, are puniihable wi|h 
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death, is he to be fuffcred to pals unpujnKhed, becaufchc 
a6lcd " in conformity Ao the decifions of his own confciencey 
*' refpefling religious truth ?** ^ ^ 

Let us fuppofe a feftary, of thefc principles, formerly 
to have killed his mother, and that he was brought be- 
fore a court of judicature, to be tried for this ftupendous 
murder ; that the name of this man was Richard Pricty 
and that he defended himfelf by fuch arguments as are to 
be derived from the principles and definitions of his name* 
faki-thc Do£tbr. To the indidment, for the wilful mur- 
der of his mother, he pleaded not guilty. ' Two wit- 
neiTes were brought, who proved the crime, beyond all 
lipffibility of exception. The judge then afked him, if 
he had any thing to offer, in extenuation of his guilt. 

, Richard Price, My lord, 1 am a predeftinarian^ ^n ele£f 
of God, jujiified by faith alone, and am incapable of fall- 
ing from grace. I cannot, therefore, have been guilty of 
9^ crime, in putting my parent to death. Every aSf which 
nian can do being pre-ordained by God ; on that account, 
lam »0 more culpable in. killing her, than a tiky which, 
falling from the houfe top, had been the caufe of it. I 
ad^ed according to the decrees of God: and for man to 
condemn what G^^^ has decreed is to prefer the inftitutes 
of z fallible being to thofc of perfedf and divine wifdom. 
And thefe principles i derive from the doSrines of that 
facred book, which is the foundation of your lordfliip's 
religion and my own : and, in confequence, it muft be 
ap impious a£l, in contradiftion to the exprefs word of 
the all-righteous, to mcle/ij much more to condemn and 
put me to death, for doing that, which I had not either 
the will or powers to av9id. My lord, it is not my prin- 
ciples of religion, by which alone I am juftified m this 
n^y which you, of ^0«r. religion, denominate z murder. 
By my right to moral liberty, I am equally entitled to it. 
In the perpetration of this action, it was '* the Brute^ 
** that overpowered and conquered the will of the man." 
It is, therefore, an unwilfui ad: ; and I can no mpr^ be 
puniihed, with jujiice^ for what was unwillingly done, 
than a machine, which, in its operation, has-been the 
Inftrument of death. In further evidence of my juftifi- 
cation, my lord, I am entitled %o religious liberty, which 
is ^ the'/>cif^r of cxercifing, it////;^«/ moleftation, that 
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«* mode of religion which I think bcft 5 or of making the 
** dccifions of my own confciencc, refpc<9jng religious 
** truths the rule of my own condtift, am- tot any 6f 
*' thedecifions of others. No ma. ^'can lawf 'y fufren- 
*' der his religious liberty, by giving up the . g^ht of 
"judging for himfelf in religion, or by a!lowi:gAny 
•* human being to prefcrtbie to him what faith he fcall 
•* embrace, bf what mode of worlhjp he flxall pfaEaife." 
The legiflature acknowledges, that men hare a right to 
enjoy this liberty, and it has, accordingly, chafed a. 
law, by which we are tolerated to ferve God according to 
the principles v/hich I profefs. We h^e our pubite 
places of worfliip,. in which we preach and promulge oat 
dodrines, and we concert many to oar faith and opinions^ 
If the law allows the profejjion and promulgation of Juch 
principles, and puts men to death, in confeqocnce of 
their acting cOnfentaneoas with them ; is it not an tti^ 
fnaring a6t, that leads them todcftrudion ; and^quaflin 
ibfurdity to that oi giving them food, and then to iiiter- 
dift their eating, at the penalty of their lives ? the laws 
have given me a right of judging for myfelf^ and paMiclf 
to profefs my religion, according to the decifions of my 
own conference •, and now they are to put me to ^eath, 
for making that confcienee the rule of my cortduft. If 
killing my mother be, therefore, an a^ that defervcs t\\t 
injliifion of deSith, it is the laix;^ alone, that is criminat, 
which granted me fhe power of exercifing ffiy religious 
liberty without moieftation. With what colour of jwftice, 
then, can I be even legally molefted for thts death? 

Whilft men of my principles vinere interdiSied by th^ 
laws, publidy to ejtferclfe their refigion, they were, rn^ 
deed, reduced tojtaveryy by thefirce of human aulh^rijy^ 
requiring conformity to your religion, and fuperfeding 
private judgement , For, as the principles were forbidden 
to be preached, the aMing according to their dilates was 
punifhable by law, without abfurdity in the legiflature. 
But at prefcnt, to punifli men for following the decifions 
of their own confciences, when they are legally entitled 
to that liberty^ is not lefs ridiculous than punifhiiig at\ 
arrow, by which a man is flain, and w/ the perfon, vrfio 
cave it liberty to fly from the firing. 
* . .My 
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My lord, I have now proved that, by the decrees of 
God, I have committed no crime ; that, by my right to mo» 
r/y/and religious liberty, I have a power of exercifing the de* 
cifions of my ow confcience, as the rule of my own 
Condud. and that, by the laws y I am tolerated to a£): ac- 
cordingly. I cannot, on that account, have committed 
a crime, in putting my parent to dtath : your lordfliip will, 
therefore, undoubtedly, dire^ the jury to find mc mt 
guilty. 

The judge was of a different opinion. The jury^ 
without leaving the court, pronounced him guHty j with 
the unanii^ous approbation of all who were prefent, the 
patriots excepted. 

When Richard Price was brought to receive his fen- 
fence, the judge afked him if he had any thing to offer^ 
iVhy it ihould not be ^executed. Richard was again be^- 

f inning his old arguments ; when the judge faixl, Richard 
rice, I can hear no more fuch abfurdities. According 
to your religious principles and notions of moral and re* 
ligious liberty, no man can commit z punijhablt crime; 
but you are miilaken in your definition. Pailion, or the 
hrute^ as you call it, dj9es not conquer but create the will 
of the man. Your deed was, therefore, wilful murder. 
By youf defini)tion of religious liberty, every thing that 
deftroys the principles, and fubverts the endi^ not only 
of reiigioa, but of moral and civil obligation, is to be 
juftified : and certainly a man may lawfully furrender that 
religious liberty of judging for himfelf, unlefs he caii 
have a right, from religion, to zSt in contradiction to the 
exprefs law of God. Tkouftfalt do no murder. You fcem to 
have forgotten the commandments of God, whilftyou affcrt, 
that you have a£ted according to that which he has pre- 
defined. But it fo happens that the dotSlrine of pre-^ 
deftination, if it be your defence for the murder ^ is that 
of the legijlature 2M0 which enaded tbofe laws, by which 
you are to die. You are^ therefore, fentenced to death, by 
Jaws made according to the decifions of your own con- 
fcieAce, and the tenet« of your own religion. * 

Oti 
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Do6l6r injumce, in making one Richard Price, who is a predeftU 
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On the day of execution at Tyburn, Richard died, aS 
he had lived, pertinacioufly perfifting in his innocence \n the 
murder of his mother. *' I afted," fays he, "according 
** to the decijiom of my own confcience, refpefling reli- 
gious iruth. Truth is too facred to be abandoned. I 
cannot lawfully furrender my religious liberty, and give up 
the right of judging for myfelf\ or allow any human be- 
ings to prefcribc Jaws for my principles and mode of 
worfhip. I am, therefore, innocent. I die a vi£lim to 
ferfecution^ and injujiice \ zndz martyr to my faith, ' The 
laws, that oppofed my being found not guilty ; are a 
force J that reduced mc to a Jlave. But mourn not for 
me, my friends ! I am an eleft of .God ; by him predef- 
tined to immortal happinefs. I cannot yi?// from grace. 
I am juftified by fafth. V pray God to forgive the 
judge and jury who have pronounced my fentcnce, they 
only obeyed the laws which the parliament enadled, to 
permit us to think for ourfelves, and publicly to profefa 
our religious faith ; and then put us to death for 
following the dictates of our confciences.* I am now 
going to the manftons of eternal blifs, and like the Evan- 

gelift 

narian, to apply, in defence of the decifions of his confcience, the 
definitions or mond and ivligious liberty, of the other Richard 
Price, who afTerts free agency. But it is evident that, although 
the Do£lor may be of the latter opinion, bis definition of religiour 
liberty is equally applicable to the juftiftcation oi predejiination and 
free ivilL " Religious liberty," lays he, " is a power of cxer- 
** cifmg, without mole/fation, that mode of religion which he 
" thinks befi j or of making the decifions of hi$ ow/r confcience, 
« refpe£ling religious truth, the rule of his condu^, and not the 
<< decifions of others/* The decifions of Richard Price, the 
predeftinarian's confcience were, that there ex\As no free agency. 
He had, therefore, an ecjual liberty to follow his decifions, re- 
fpe£line religiousi truth, and to make them the rule of his conduft, 
with Richard Price, whofe decifions are, that nr»an is a free agent ;* 
and, therefore, the former has an equal right with the latter, to 
defend his opimons and condu£l, by arguments founded on the 
Do^^or's definition of religious liberty. Hence it refults, that pre- 
defiination and free ivill, both of which cannot poffibly be true, 
arc, neTcrthelefs, religious truths^ becaufe they aie confcquent of 
the diflFcrent decifions of two different mens confciences : and not 
becaufe one is applicable to the promotion of morality, and, 
therefore, true or right, and the other fubverfive both of religion 
and morality, and, therefore, falfe or wrong : and this U not 
the leafl of 6r, Price's abfiirditics. 
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geiift St» Jblih^ to lie in the arms bf my tlelfed §a* 
viour. 

But let it be granted, that all men have a right to juclg^ 
For themfelves ; and to exercife that mode of worfbi^ 
which rhey think hejl^ as a religious truth. There arc 
thofe who thinks that man is zfreeagint^ and k-efponflble 
for his actions. Prede/iinatbn &nd/ree will arc fueh pal** 
pable contradictions, that both cannot exift. 

As no party ought to be the judge in his own caufe, 
let us appeal to Dr. Price's tribunal of reafon and jujiice^ 
for a decifion. Will reajon and juftice pronounce^ that 
religious principles, deftruftive of every phyftcali^ morale 
and civil obligation, ought to be tderated and promul^ed^ 
tinder the pretext of their bein^ the dnifiohs of one man's 
con(cience and of /^rifz;^?/^ judgment ^ and that fuch liberty 
ougth to be allowed, under the name of religion, which an- 
nihilates religion itfelf^ and is repugnant to every right that 
man enjoys, in conlequence of his other attributes ? Or, 
will not reafon and jvjiict rather declare, that fuch tenets 
and doctrines cannot be contained in the v>6rd of God, 
becaufe the divine being cannot have promulged fuch 
doctrines as true^ which oppofe the injunctions of his 
own commandments ; and are deftrudtive of thofe ends, 
for which religion was revealed, the fecurity and hap- 
pinefs of. man ? And, as no human authority can pre- 
vent a man from* thinking for himfelf and making his 
own deciflons, irt affairs of ciijil more than of religioui 
liberty ; is it not as fairly to be inferred, that a man has 
tf right to make the dictates of his own confcience his ru.^ 
of conduct as much in civil zs in religious fubjefts ? If 
any one {hall conclude, that no huitian authority can 
have a right to appropriate the earth, which God hath 
given alike to all men, in different portions, as the pro* 
perty of individuals ; has he a right, becaufe the deci- 
sions of his cwn confcience are to be the rule of his con- 
duit, to invade another man's property f Would not 
fuch a proceeding, be a violation of civil liberty ? Is this 
ftian, therefore, not to be punifhed by law, for this out- 
rage, becaufe he aded in confequence of his right of 
judging and deciding for himfelf? If the thought cannot 
be prevented by human authority ; certainly the actions ' 
ought to be puniflied ; and the operations of fach a con- 
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fcierlcc be fo far prevented. In like manner, although 
religious opinions cannot be precluded by human autho- 
rity ; ought not the promulgation of them to be prohi- 
bited ? No man can have a jufter right to any thing, 
than the iiherty of exonerating himfelf. But fliall he, for 
that reafon, be permitted to do it in the ftreets, and to 
fprcad contagion and difeafe, by his ordure^ through the 

.city? Can it be a part of civil and religious liberty, to 
poifon the morals of all mankind ? or is it lefs pcrniciouf 
than the preceding, refpc<Sing their health. It is, there- 
fore, as indifpenfibly the duty of the legiflature to pre- 
sent the exercife of fuch a religion, to prefcribe what 
foith a nation (hall embrace, and v^hat (hall be the mode 

* 6f worfliip which it fliall pradlife, as to prevent infeftion, 
by ^'ink and ordure : and, by thefe means, unite the ef- 
ficiency arifing from phyftcal^ morale civtl^ and religious 
liberty, to the fame ends of civil government. Without 
this unioriy no ftate, hitherto, has been, or ever can 
be rig'hteoufly adminiftered, or long fubfift.- If the wif- 
dom of thofe nations which were /r«, according to Dr. 
Price's definition of liberty,, may be a precedent of any 
weight ; it is certain that the Athenians and Romans, 
whofe religions were PoJytheifm^ by exprefs laws, prohi-* 
bited the contempt of the holy myfteries ; the confecra- 
tion of new Gods ; ereftion of temples and altars ; and 
introdudion of new ceremonies into divine worfhip, 
without the approbation and confent of the legiflature : 
and many are the inflances, in which perfons have been 
puriilhed for their difregard to that human authority *. 

Hence it is evident that, according to Dr. Price's de- 
finition of moral and religious liberty, there never could 
have exifted, nor ever can exift, a religion that ought 
not to be tolerated. Becaufe religious liberty fignifies 
*^ a powerof exercifing, iy//^^«/ moleftation, what every 
man thinks right, and the force^ which ftands oppofed 
to it producesyZ^z-y^fry." What an impious doftrine ! As 
a confcquence of Ms definition, when parents were in- 
tcrdifled from facrificing their own children, in the 
temples of Moloch in Afia j and of Saturn at Carthage, 
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t)f men .m tWe of the Druids^ anct.of njany other 
nations ; the people were reduced to Jlavery^ by the 
inhibition of thefe horrid rites. When the Polytheifm 
and idolatry of the Greeks and Romans, and of otncr 
European nations^ were fupprefled by the chriflian 
religion 5 it was a fqrce that reduced thefe nations to 
Jlavery, When Hiero, fovcreign of Syracufe, would . 
make peace with the Carthaginians on no other terms, . 
than thofe of their dcfifting from human facrificei \ Hicro, ! 
was a tyrant, that fo far reduced them to flavery, by ! 
preventing the cfFufion of the blood of inhocents»< 
Should the worfliip of the Daili Lama^ who fits, crofs-- 
leggi^d, on a throne j or of the Fetijh^ that creeps upon the 
fands of Guinea, whom the Tartars of Tibet, and the 
negroes adore, as Deities 5 and the exercife of all other 
religions, however abfurd, be introduced into this king* 
dom i muft they be permitted, without molejiation^ be- 
caufe, by the profcflbrs of them, they were thought the 
heji^ were decifions of their own confciences refpeSing 
religious truths and made to be the rule of their conduft ? 
Such jj^wever is the interior doSrine of Dr. Price's r///- 
gious lioerty ; and a man may as well look into hell^ as 
into thefe diabolical principles, without horror. 

Such are the genuine refults from Dr. Price's defini- 
tions of his four liberties ; and then he adds, p. 5^ 
*' This it is," he thinks, *^ that marks the limits, or 
*' that lays the line between HLeriy and Jlavery, As far 
*' as, in any inftance, the operation of any caufe comes 
*' in, to reftrain the power of felf- government, fo far is 
*' flsivery introduced :" nor does he ** think, that a pre- 
'^ cifer idea, than this, of liberty and flavery, can ht 
** formed." Such are the notions of this Dodor. Not- 
withftanding which, L truft that it has h^tti proved, that 
both liberty and Jlavery are incompatible with his defini- 
tions. And, in faft, that the na^e of liberty is due to 
that which he calls flavery^ and Jlavery to that which he 
calls liberty. 

1 (hall now follow the Do&or, in a kind of parody 
of the paragraph, p. 5, which contains his wifli. I 
cannot help wiBiHfg 1 could here fix my reader's at- 
tention, and engage him to confidcr the execrablenefs < 
of that cttrfgy to which the Do£tor ^ives the name of 
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iilfertyi According to the reprefentation he has ihii$ 
of it, there is not a word^ in the whole compafs of lan- 
guage, which exprefles fo much of what is detejlable and 
nefarious. It is, in every view of it, a curfe on man,i 
Which is truly impious and infernal. By his phjifical It^ 
herty^ man would be a tyger, let looie to univerfal 
flaugh^er, to unnatural lufts and every aborhinable deed. 
With hii moral liberty^ he would be a deteftable being i 
deduced to a hrute^ juftified in the tyranny of his vile 
lufts, and the fport of- every appetite. Hence, murder^ 
conflagration J rapes, robberies, and all other crimes would 
be unwilful ads ; the agents would be aded on, as ma- 
chines, and would be unanfwerablc for their tranfgref- 
fions ; and thus^ his moral liberty ft rengthens and con- 
firms the deftruf^ive principles of his phyficaL By his de-* 
finition of «t/// liberty, that very liberty would be ex- 
terminated. And thefe, united with bis r^%/Vi^x liberty, 
make man a poor^ abje£t animal^ without rights, with* 
out property, and without a ccnfcience ; bending his 
neck to the yoke of irreligion, and crouching to the will 
of every fllly creature, who has the infolence to pretend 
to feduce him from his diity to God and man, and to fup- 
port the caufe of rebels and their abettors. Nothings 
therefore, can be of fo much prejudice to us, as the 
Doctor's liberties. They are the foundation of dijbonour ) 
.and the chief infamy and difgrace of thofe, whofe nature 
prompt them to fuch definitions of liberty^ 
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S E C T I O N V, 

Of civil liberty^ and the principles of government. 

THE Germans, having quitted their native foil and 
overrun the other ftates of Europe, carried their 
own laws into every realm they conquered. Vengeance 
was ftill permitted t6 the injured, if the aggreibr re- 
fufed to compenfate for the wrongs which he had done^ and 
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larns of money were, by law, exprefsly ilipulatedfor ^fmoft 
every mifdeed and injury that could be committed, even 
for homicide itfclf. The conquered and their progeny 
were the flaves and property of their mafters. ^ut, as 
the dominions which they ftibdued had been long divided 
into private and fixed property^ they quitted the vagrant 
life of annually moving from one part to another, and 
aiTumed the lands and hoiifes of the conquered. I'hefe, 
and the kingdom itfelf, at length became hereditary » 
Money, alio, having been eftabliflied as the univerlal 
exchange for all other things, in chofe fia^, was ilil) 
continued as the value of them. 

In this place, it may not be improper to ob(erve, 
that, the right of every man's executing his own ven- 
geance ; and the payment of fums annexed to the com- 
, miflion of homicide and other ^rnormitieS;, which per*- 
mitted the opulent to flay, or other \vife opprefs the poor 
at the expence of fo much money, ^nd ilavery, were 
abolifhed. The didribution of law and juftice Vas 
committed to magiftrates appointed to that purpofe. 
All this was done by reprefentatives not ele£led by a 
majority of that people, which had departed from their 
ancient and only Jre/e government, according to Dr. 
Price. Thcfe alterations, therefore, could not confti- 
tute a part of civil liberty. But, of the reSitude of 
the Dodor^s notions, or the uprlghtnefs of his heart, 
|et the reader judge. 

In p<, 6, when Dr^ Price fays, ^^ All civil government, 
^* as far as it can be denominated free, is the cjri^ature 
^* of the people :'' if he mean, by this, the people, in 
contradi^ion to the legislative power, I have already 
fhewn it to be a fallacy. If he include, in that aiTert- 
tion, all the individuals of the ftate, it can mean no 
more, than that what is done by all is the creature of 
i7//, which no man will deny ; and in no fenfe does it 
jcontribute to fervc blm. That ^* it originates with 
them," has been already proved ^to be a miftake. That 
** government is conduced under their direction,*' I 
have already difproved ; they, themfelves, being uni- 
formly conduced by a few. I agree with him, how- 
Ipvpr, that ** government ought to have in view nothing 
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** but the people's happincfs," including all parts of 
them.——'" All the difFerent forms of government are 
*• no more than fo many diftindt modes, in which they 
" chufe to direft their affaifs, and to fecure the quiet 
•' enjoyment of their rights/' T'hat a different form is 
a different tnodt^ I readily allow : but I have already 
ihewn that no fuch government can exift, in which the 
form is chofen by the people, urtlefs all but one man more 
than one half of therti can fhake the whole people ; nor 
even in that cafe, becaufe (heir opiniofis ever have been, 
and ever muft be, direftcd by a few ; and, therefore^ 

the former can have m choice. Thar, ** in cver^ 

** free ftate, every man 15 his own legiflator," is an error 
that has been already refuted ; unlcfs the man that votes 
againjl 2l law, can be the maker of it. — ** AIT taxes are 
** free gifts from the public." Taxes being conipenfa- 
tions, by money, for the remifiion of futt and fey vice tc> 
the ftate ; and that vfhich is paid' in money ftanding in 
the place of fervice, by ^?vhat means can taxes be a free 
gift ? — ** All laws are particular provifions, or regula- 
** tions, eftabliOied by comrhon ccrifeni^ for gaining pro- 
'* te<Sion and fafety." Not if thefe laws are contrary to 
the rights and liberties of mankind. Were the Ger- 
man, the Athenian, and the Roman laws, eftablidred bjjr 
fuch confenij provifions for giving protedllon and fafcty- 
to the people f^-i^And laftly, fays he, " All maglflraUs are 
*' truftees, or deputies, for carrying thefe laws into 
** execution." Whilft fovereigns remairted elcdllve, 
they might be confidered as truftees, but not deputies. 
Unlefs thofe, whofc fuperior underffandings had dbtaihei 
them that rank, and conducts the" executive poweri 
with fuch wffdom as the people were unable to? afford, 
can be faid to be their deputies; in oppofition to the laws 
of nature, by which a fefs degree of intelledt is deputed to 
be fubordinate to a greater, 

'* Liberty, therefore," fays -he, " is too i'lhperfeiSlly 
[ *' defined, when it is faid to be a government by Igivs and 
\ •* mt by man** Thiat liberty does not confift \t\ i. 2o- 
"Vernment fornfied by laws. is certain, but in the people's 
i being governed by/i<^ laivs, whatever be the forh) Of go- 
vernment. That it cart not confift in being governed by 
jntn Ts evident, becaufe all ft^ttes are fo governed : and, 

there 
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therefore^ according to. this do£lrine, all fta'tes would be 
fue, I confefs, the antecedent diltinflion feems to me [ 
to be an abfurdity ; fince, in all free ftatcs, all men muft ( 
be governed by laws, and not by men in contradiftinftion < 
to laws. And, if the contradiftindtion be what the Doc- 
tor would mean, then has he ered^ed a government folcly 
dependant on the vuUl of men, uncontrouled by laws, 
which is» certainly, the. definition of a defpotic govern- 
ment. ** Hence it is evident that, if the laws are made 
" by one man, or a junto of men, in a ftate, and not 
** by common cohfenr, a government by them does mt 
** differ from flavery.'* This would, indeed, feem to be 
extremely paradoxical, in any writer who was not all 
affenion and paradox. Becaufe, by this union of laws 
and men, the government which conftitutcs a ftate of 
liberty is perfcdl, and yet, the Do£lor telk us, fuch a 
government does not differ from flavery. I Confefs this 
^vould be fel f-contradi<5lion in another man. But neither 
laws nor men can con ft i lute Tifree government,, unlefs the 
laws be juft, and all the conftiiuents obliged to obfcrve 
them : and, if that end be effcfted, by one man or tl junto\ 
the ftate is In the enjoyment of liberty. 

To the preceding |wflage, the DocEior adds, p. 7, 
** From hence it is obvious, that civil liberty, in rn« 
•* moft perfedl ftate, can be enjoyed only in fmall ftates, 
*' where every member is capable of giving his fufFrage 
** in perfon^ and being chofen into public offices.'* Frorn 
what has been laid down, in the definition of liberty, 
by the Doctor himfelf, liberty cannot depend on the qa- 
pablenefs of giving a fufFrage; becaufe, in that cafe, un- 
lefs all the conftituents be unanimous in their votes, the 
minority, in every fufFrage, muft be reduced to JI .verf^ 
by that force, which oppofes their bein^ governed by 
laws according to their own wills, as it has been already 
evinced. 

But the Doftor continues : ** When a ftate becomes 
** fo numerous, or when the different parts of it are 
** removed at fuch diftances from one another, as to 
** render this imprafticable, a diminution of liberty nx- 
•* turally arifes. There are, however, in thefe drcunt- 
** ftances, methods, by which fuch near approaches may 
^* be made to public liberty, as (hall anfwer all the pur- 
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*< pofes of government, and, at the fame ,time, fecurc 
^' every right of human nature." As I would not wil- 
lingly mifunderftand the Do^or, I (hall fuppofe that, by 
^ numerous JiaU^ he means a ftate with numerous con (ti- 
tuents. And, although the removing of the different parts 
of it to great diftances can, legitimately, Agnizes nothing, 
but moving them from the places they had former l]^ 
occupied, which feems to be a thing mt eafily to be ac- 
complifhed, yet, thefe parts (hall be underftood^ as lyivig 
9t fiich diftances as the Doi^or fays. Yet, I confefs, i 
cannot comprehend, how fuch near approaches to perfecSt 
liberty can be different from perfeft liberty itfelf, when thefe 
methods, which make thefe approaches, " anfwer all th^ 
♦* purpofcs of government, and, at the fame time, fe- 
^* cur^ fV£rj right of human nature" Is not this ap' 
froachy then, to perfect liberty, that perfedl liberty itfelf^ 
at which it is not arrived ? or is there a liberty, whic(\ 
can fecurc n^re than every right of human nature ? and^ 
fmce thofe methods, which produce this near approach 
to perfeA liberty, do aduj^Uy fecure all the rights of hu- 
5 man nature, it feems inej^plicaWe, how the //?V^ perfeft- 
i degree can be enjoyed oply in fmall ftates : unlefs a fmall 
J ilate can enjoy a more pcrfe^Jl degree, than that which is 
i perfe^ in a greater ftate. 

An4 now fojr the revelation of thefe methods, The 
Podtor tells us, p. 7, '* Though all the members of a 
♦* ftate ihould pot be capable of giving their fuffrages,^ 
♦' on put)lic meafures, in4lvidually and p^rfonally^ they 
^' may do this, hy fuh/litutes or reprefentativeiJ* I imar. 
gine that this is attended with much mpre difficulty thar\ 
» pc is aware of, LjCt, me fuppofe z^flatey for the Doftoc 
avoids the pame of kingdom^ from his affedlion for 
iings^ whofe name, I imagine, he would not take in 
Vfiiny apd I am ppt willing to offend fo found a pa-- 
p'iot^ to be feyen hundred miles long and four hundre^l 
jniles Uroad^ that tlxis ftate inclMdcs fix million of 
people. One half of thefe being females, the malqs 
4:onfift of three millions, apd one half of thefe being 
vnder twenty years pf age, as Davenant ftates it, in hU 
fffay on the probable means of making a people rich, ^he 
voters will confift of one million and a half. Muft 9.11 
\}^%k ^pmcj^ from all the parts of tb^ kingdomr, to voi;^ 
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pcffonally for all their reprcfcntativcs ? I fancy, this may 
be deemed impraSicable. But, then; the ftate may be di- 
vided into diftrids, and each difiri£l may fend its feparate 
members. Let us, then, fuppofe fix hundred reprefenta- 
lives to be elefted, and the ftate divided into one hundred 
diftrids, and, every diftriflt tocontain an equal number 
of eledors. Every diftrift muft, confequently, fend fix 
members to the national fenate: it will thence re- 
fult, that 99 counties wTTT be reprefentrd by 594 pcrfons 
not elected by them, and 99 in every hundred of the peo- 
ple will not cleft the men who are to be the reprefen- 
tatives of all. Hence it is evident, that 99 parts in 100 
of the people, exclufive of the minority, will not be re- 
prefented, becaufe there is a force^ that oppofes their 
wills, in not being permitted to vote for the whole fix 
hundred reprefentatives : thus every diflri^ will, at once 
be in pcrfeft liberty, refpcfting the eleftion of its par- 
ticular reprefentatives ; and the whole ftate reduced to 
Jlavery^ by the individuals of the feveral diftrifts being 
inhibited from eleSing in the others, or oppofed in th^ 
cleflion of their own, by a majority in each diftrift : and 
ttius, in each diftrifl-confidered/;?^/^, all will Mcfree^ and 
in the aggregate, all vi'ill he /,/ives^ according to the Doao^, 
It is true that all the eled"lors, votfng for the whole fix 
hundred reprefentatives in their refpeffive difirias,Nraay, 
each of them delegate a certain perfon or perfons, to 
carry the fnfFrages of the whole to any place, appointed to 
that purpofe. But, in this cafe, few of them can know 
even the perfons of thofe whom they are to eled, beyond 
tbofe of their own particular diftrift. And, as there 
maybe 1200, or 12000 candidates on a general eleftion, 
by Vi^hat means Chall all the eledors of the diftrifts he 
acquainted with the charafters^ of thofe, who are proper 
for that important charge, and who are not? the con- 
fufion and embarraffment, which muft thence arife, are 
not cafily to be imagined. Do fuch circumftances pro- 
m'ife a judicious choice of the moft adequate men ? in 
faft, the very ftating of the cafe ihews its imprafticabi- 
lity, and, confequently, its abfurdity. 
^ Such is the Doftor's method of approaching to per&fi 
liberty, v^hich is perft<?k lit>erty itfelf, and yet, it is a di- 
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minution of that very perfeSf liberty to which it is af^ 
rived. 
1 He continues : ** they may entruft fhe powers of le- 

giflation, fubjeft to fuch reflraints as they Ihall thinK 

neceflary, with any number of delegates, arid what- 
*^ ever can be done within the limits of their truft may 
** be confidered as done by the united voice and couhfel 
** of the community. In this method, a free govern- 
•* ment may be cftabliftied in the largeft ftace." 7'hey 
may do fo indeed : but, as Chefe are may-he's^ they may 
alfo may be not hes^ and I leave the reader^ to decide, oh 
which fide the probability lies. 

As to the Doctor's chimera, of forming one free ftate 
out of all the flates of Europe, by reprefentatives from 
them all, I fliall leave him to determine the probability 
of its taking place, from a calculation of the chances in 
favour of fuch a fwivel-headed fchcme, and thofc againft 
it, on imaginary data, as he hath already done refpeftlng. 
the payment of the national debt. And, when he has 
performed the talk, it ihall remain unnoticed. 

It is an admirable and magnanimous fcheme I ac- 
knowledge, ** to give liberty to all Europe; to gather thb 
*' fcattered force and abilities of a whole continent into tfte 
** point \ lo fettle all litigations, as they rife, prefer^e uni-' 
*' verfal peace, and prevent nations from any more lifting up 
** the fword againfi nation.*^ To this fcheme, however!, 
there feems to be one objection at leaft, that it is moraUy 
imp6ffthle \ but it is patriotic^ and that fuflice3. . 

Page Q, he adds : *' I have obfervcd that, though, ifi 
" a great ftate, all the individuals that compofe it can- 
** not b«? admitted to an immediate participation in the 
** powers of legiflaticn and government, yet they may 
*' participate in thefe powers by a delegation of them to 
** a body of reprefentatives.— In this cafe, it is evident 
« that the ftate will be ftill free, or felf-gov^Vfted,*'and 
•* that it will be more or lefs fo, in proportion as it fs 
** more or lefs fairly and adequately reprefented. If the 
** perfons to whom the truft of government is corfimitted 
*' hold their places for ftiort terms ; if they are chofen 

by the unbiafled voices of a majority of the ftate, aiM 

fubjeft to their inftruclions, liberty -vvill be enjoyed in ' 
^* the higheft degree." PVom hence, it is manifeft, 

thft^ 
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that Dr. Price confulers Britain as no free ftate, becaufe f 
the majority of the people do not eledt : and yet, this 
very doilor, p. 33, afierts, *' that Britain is 2Lfree coun- 
*' try." But this will appear to be a flender felf-con- 
tradiiSllon, in comparifon with thofe which will be fcen 
hereafter. It is free^ then, in dire£l oppofition to that 
circumfiance, which is indifpenfible in the conftitution of 
a fret' government. The Doctor is to reconcile this ab- 
furdity, or to renounce his definition of a free ftate. 

Rut whence does it arife, that the adequatenefs of re- 
prefentation confifts in the members being chojen by a 
inajority of the \ eople ? can the numbers, by which a 
reprefentative is ele6ted make him adequate to the truft ? ^ 
then the moft confummate fool, the moft abandoned be- , 
trayer of the people's rights, the moft notorious, hond^- \ 
burning felon, fo chofen, muft be adequate to the i 
truft of legillation. Hitherto it has been thought, thai 
fuperior underftanding, and unfhaken integrity, have 
been the qualities that can, alone, render a man equal to 
thelegiflative authority. But the Dodor has difcovered*, 
that the ddequaiinefs of rcpre(V?ntation confifts in thofe 
who do iiQi rcprelerit, and not in thofe who do. 

With refpe£^ to the Dd6ior's practicability of elcfting 
the members by an unbicjj'ed majority of the people, I 
hope that evidence has been adduced, from the nature of 
man, and from experience, derived from the conduft of 
thofe people, by whom laws were enacted in the frecft 
fl:ates of antiquity, fufncient to prove, that laws nei- 
ther can, nor ever have been inftituted, by a m.ajority 
of opinions but of votes ; arifmg from a confidence in 
thofe by whom they have been led and direfted ; and that, 
in like manner, the reprefcntatives will beelefted. And 1 
appeal to the judgement of all men, whether the people, 
at large, would be better qualified to determine of the 
propcreft men to be entrufted with the powers of le- 
giflatiori, than thofe who now eleft ; not to fay that the 
thing is impradicable, becaufe every man in Britain mufi 
give a feparate vote for each of the five hundred and fifty* 
eight reprefcntatives, with whofe perfon and.chafafter 
th€ greateft part of the ele£^ors nauft be totally unac- 
quainted. For, certainly, a majority of no one county, 
city nor borough can have a right to el'edt thofe who arc 

to 
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torcprefcnt the whoUj without the confcnt of the reft. 
In what manner, then, can the adequateniefs of repre- 
fentation be improved, by eleftions made by a majority 
of the people ? will thofe, who are now precluded, and 
arc the lea/i inftrufted of the community, encreafe the 
flock of undcrftanding beyond that which the electors now 
pofl'efs ? will it enable them to diflinguifh, witli more 
•preci'fion, the wifeft and mod honeft men ? will they be 
more unbiafled, or lefs under the direction of thofe who 
now dircft in all eleftions, than the prefent eleftors ? will 
Hot the fame men, at leg^ft the greater part of them, be 
returned, by every county, city and borough, who are 
now chofen in the prefent way ; or when difmilTed, will 
their places be fupplied by others, more capable of the 
charge ? how, then, can an univerfal right of voting 
improve the adequatenefs of reprefentation, or increafe the 
liberty of the pe()ple ? for fuch is the fa£i, that, when 
the Doftor fl^iles that a free ftate, enjoying civil liberty, 
in which the reprefentatives are chofen by a majority of 
the people, he violates his own definition. In page 3, he 
fays, he *' means to apply to civil liberty all he (hall fay 
^' of the other kinds of liberty.** He has faid, ** in all 
*' thefe cafes, there u zforcey which ftands oppofed to 
*' the agent's own will, and which, as far as it operates, 
*' produces fcrvitude.** Hence, does it not refult, that 
9II thofe, who are reprefented by men for whom they 
could not vote, their votes being confined to a fingle 
county, city or borough, and all who oppofed them 
in. their particular places of elcflion, are reduced to Jla* 
very. Can meft, fo chofen, be an adequate reprefentation, 
according to the Doftor's method of a majority : and will 
that ftate be free or felf governed^ when thofe who 
voted againft them, and thofe who did not vote for them, 
are reprefented by the perfons fo elected ? adequatenefs of 
reprefentation, jtherefore, cannot confift in being chofen 
by a majority. Civil liberty is, confequently, no more 
invaded by delegating, to the minority of a people, the 
right of ele^ing for the whole community, than to a few 
the right of reprefentiffg that community. The fairnefs 
and adequatenefs of reprefentation, by whomfoever the 
members are elefled, confift in the eu^ed being of in* 
telligcnce equal to the duty 5 in being upright in the diC- 
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tl^arge of it ; and in their being alike the representatives of 
every individual in the whole community. That fuch they 
arc, refpefting the laft requifite, in this kingdom, is in- 
admillible of contradiftion. T he town, which fends no 
members ; the meancft man, who has no vote, have 
equally a right to be governed by juft laws, to apply to 
the commons, and to be relieved, on petition, with the 
great city of London, and the lord mayor himfelf* 
In this alone confifts the being fairly and adequately rc- 
prefented. 

But it feems, '* the (hortnefs of the time in which the 
*^ members hold their places/^ is another means of 
the people's being adeqvately reprefented. This militates 
againft the Dolor's definition of liberty. For, therein, 
it is the election by a majority that, folely, conftitutes a 
free and felf- governed ftate. How, then, can the (hort- 
nefs of the time make that ftate more free and more felf^ 
go*uerned^ wherein the members are fo eleSed ? will the 
people become wifer by one year's experience than by 
more ; and, if they rejed the* old members, will they 
be more difcerning in the choice of the new ? will the 
{hortnefs of the time impart to thefe members a legif- 
lative knowledge more adequate to their charge than a 
longer ? will it change their hearts, crafe the defire of 
riches and render them more honeft than at prefent ? or 
will the election of the. members, for a fliort time, make 
them reprefentatives for more than all the people, and, 
thereby render them more adequate ? but let me recur to 
the experience of antecedent ages. In the reigns of 
Edward the fecond, and Richard the fecond, there wercy 
at leaft, as many new parliaments as years ; and yet in 
no other deras was the nation fo calamitoufly involved in 
tuin and diftra£lion, nor were there fuch flagrant contra- 
Visions in one parliament to thofe which had been ena£l- 
ed in another. Can any man, therefore, believe that the 
ihortnefs of parliaments will encreafe the civil liberty of 
the people ? 

Notwithftanding the preceding opinion of Dr. Price, 
relative to the advantages, to be derived from jQiort par- 
liaments, from what he fays, p. i8, that, ^^fliould any 
events ever arife, which ihould render the fame oppo- 
iition neceiTafy that took place in the time of king 
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^' Charles the firfl:, an<J James the fecomi," he is "afraid 
" aH that is valuable to us will be loft." I am perruadtd, 
! that fuch another as the long parliament, which eftablifh- 
j cd an eternal houfe of commons, and refcinded all right 
I of ;a general cleflion from the people, murdered their fo- 
! vereign, and fubverted the conftitution in church and 
I ftate, fs what he would now prefer to all others, however 
J ^ \ ihort might be their duration. All that wa5 valuable was 
/ then loft indeed : aVid fo it would have remained, had not 
i the fanatic' demacratics, and their preft>yterian govern- 
' ment been driven, from their rsbi lHous uCurp^uons^ by 
the reftoration of Charles the fecond, and of the ancient 
conftitution of the realm. Such were the preceding mif- 
chicfs, which were introduced in the reign of the firft 
Charles. Is the Doftor now a/raid^ that the remnant 
of them will be loft in this of George the third ? happy 
nation, could that arrive ! the feeds of rebellion would be 
then extirpated; peace, harmqny, and fW liberty would 
be eftabli(hed, and His Majefty's fame be exalted above 
that of all his prcdeceflbrs. But it is the apprehenfion 
of tbofe who love their country, that as the defcendants 
. of the old republican fanatics are now labouring to a like 
end with that of their rebellious anceftors, they may 
again prev.ail, to the ruin of all that. is dear to good fub- 
jc<3s ; unlefs a more a£tive vigilance, and ftronger ex- 
ertion of the executive power belpeedily put in praftice. 
But it feems, " they muft be chofen by the unbiaffed 
** voices of a majority of the ftate, and fubje<St to their 
** infljudions." On what an impoflible if is this liberty 
to be founded f In order to render men unbiajfed^ intereft, 
dependance for bread, and want muft be banifhed from 
the ftate. Love, hatred, ambition, envy, hope, fear and 
every other pafli.on and defire muft be extirpated from the 
heart; ignorance, imbecility, and prejudice from the head, * 
and all men be new made and reduced to a perfect impar- 
tiality before- they can be fit to vote. It was an impious 
cxpreflion of one of the Spanifli kings, that, had jie been 
iprefent when the Almighty framed the univerfe, he 
: could have advifed him how to have done it better. It 
is not impoflible the Doctor niiay be of the fame opinion 
•refpeiSing the formation of man; finte he accufes hi$ 
; maker of mixing fo much of the brute in his compofition, 

and 
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afticl expe6tfi from him what he was nev^er Intended to 
perform. If we never have a new houfe of commons till 
it be chofcn by unbiaffid men, the prefent, like the old , 
prefbyterian Rumpy or the Pf^^ig parliament, in the reign ; 
of George the firft, muft protract their time without the 
confent of the people: and fit to all eternity, if they ' 
can : or we (hall have no more reprefentatives. 

But thefc members, fo chofen, muil ''be fubjeft to V^ r »^. 
*' the inftru£tions of a majority of the people alfo, \ 
What bleiTed inftrudiions would be then tranfmitted tq 
parliament ! would not the Cornilh men inftrucft the 
commons to permit nothing but pewter ; the StafFord^ 
fhire men nothing but their earthen ware, to be ufed in 
houfehold and other utenfils, to the cxclufion of each 
other and of all plate, porcelaine and other utcnfds made 
of different materials. The filverfmiths, 'chinamen, and 
others, would inftruft them to abolifli the ufe of the 
preceding utenfils. The Northumberland men would 
inftruct them to prohibit the ufe of all fuel but coals, 
and thofe of the woodland counties all but wood. AU 
counties, cities and towns, all the bodies corporate in 
/trades, merchants, manufacturers. and others would be 
eternally inftrufting the houfe to promote their particular 
interefts, and to oppofe thofe of all the reft. And thus, 
in confequence of thefe reciprocal contradiftions, im- 
proper laws would be enacted, or none at all, until a 
majority of the people could be of one opinion ; and 
then, by Dr. Price's definition of civil liberty, all the 
minority, by the force of the majority, which oppofed 
and defeated their 4ifcretion and will^ would be reduced to 
JIavery, Yet according to the Dcftor, were the peo- 
ple thus permitted to be eternally at crofs purpofes with 
each other, " liberty would be enjoved in its higheft de- 
" gree." But the Doftor has faid it : the patriots affefl: 
to believe and propagate it : the city gives gold and li- 
berty : and yet, could his vagaries be carried into ex- 
ecution, the nation, in one feffion of parliament, would 
difcovcr him to be either ignorant or deccitfcJl i and the 
people ftone him, as he paffed the ftreets, for the evils 
which he had brought upon them. 

To the preceding paliages he adds, p lO, that, *' if 
^' they arc chofcn for. long terms, by part only of the 
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•^ ^ate, and, during that term, they are fubjeft tb ti6 
*' controul from their conftituents, the very idea of li* 
*' berty will be loft." 1 believe that to be true rcfpefti* 
ing the Doctor and his confederates, who feem tcf have, 
already, loft ail idea of liberty, by forging and efpouflng 
fuch definitions of it. But others have an idea remaining 
in their memories, although the thing be loft which ori- 
ginally produced it. He continues, — ** and the power of 
** chufing repre fen tat Ives become nothing but a power, 
*' lodged in ay^tv, to chufe, at certain periods, a body 
*' of mafters for themfelves and the reft of the commu-^ 
*' nity." Oh poor old England ! 

With refpeft to the duration of the time of their 
being reprefentatives, I have already fpoken ; and fhall 
only add, that the (hortnefs of the duration, will not 
render the members lefs their mafters. With refpeft to 
■their being chofen by a few, it has been {hewn that, 
were they chofen without one diiTenting voice, that una- 
nimity would be, neverthelefs, a mere delufion ; that 
they would, in reality, be eleded by ^ few ; and that it 
never can be otherwife. But this Doctor ihould know 
that, by the very eflence of reprefentation, their confti- 
tuents can neither legally inftrud, much lefs controul 
their delegates ; for, being once clcfted, the people have 
confequently conveyed to them all the legiflative right 
which they enjoyed. To referve a right to tranfmit in- 
ftruftions, with injundion for their being obeyed j or to 
controul the members in what they are about to do, is a* 
referve of power which is incompatible with the idea of 
repr<?fentation. It includes a right of doing all the com- 
munity can juftly do 5 otherwife, they would not be the 
locum tenenteSy but the fervants of the people. And that 
they are the latter, is a general error, which hath arifen 
from the idea of their ferving in parliament for fuch a 
county, city or borough, and not ferving yir either of 
fuch places j whereas, in faft, this fervice is a remnant 
of that fervice which was due to the King, from thofe 
who held their lands immediately from the crovtrn, by 
fuli and fervice ; and the members perform ih2t fervice for 
or in place of their conftituents ; and, thus, they are not 
fervants, but ,reprefcntativcs of them. For, furely, big 
jyiajeftyand the peers would not meet, on an equality of 
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tegiflation, the firvams of a majority 6f the people-, the 
greater part of which majority wouM, neeeflarily, confift of 
menof themeaneftunderftandings, education, birth, and 
fmalleft property in the kingdom; nor would the King, 
in hifc fpeech to the fervants of fueh a majority^ addrefs 
himfclf) *' My Lords and Gtntlemen'* 

When the reprefentatives were paid by their confti- 
tuests, for their attendance in parKament, k was not as 
finfonis u the places for which they were chofen ; 
but as to men who fsrved in the places of all thiofc who 
had the right of election. And, therefore, that which was 
a duty to which the whole number were fubjed ought to 
be performed at the expence of the whole. Or, an- 
ciently, who would have done.for them the fcrvrce which 
they owed to the flate, and which they muft otherwtfe 
'Chemfelves have done I 

Let me Hluflrate this by a patrhtic inftance. When 
' the fapient Frederick Bull was chofen kcum tenens of the 
h^ffe/S John Wilkes, to the imntortal honour of the city. 
Lord Mayor of London, was Frederick to' be inJIruShd 
or ccyitrouled by John ? Had not the . latter conveyed t6 
the former all the authority of his magiflracy ? Other- 
wife, could he have been the hcum tenens of that iHu/Irious 
magtftrate ? If the contrary be fuppofed, then was Fre- 
dl^rick Bull the tool of John Wilkes: an idea fo dif- 
l^aceful to two fuch diftfnguiflied patriots, that 1 hope 
no man will believe, the hanejiy of John is capable of 
fo diftngenuous a behaviour, or the wlfdom of Frederick 
}b(ceptrbte of becoming his dttpe. 

I folcmnly aver that I have not the lead defign, in 
ihia eflay, to attempt an abridgement of the liberty of 
tny frflow fubjcfts, in defence of >^hich t have "^ already 
fufftred^ and am, and will be, at all times, ready^ >g^in, 
to iuffbr. And let thofe, who attribute my defence of the 
legiflature td a penjiony he aflured, that it arifes not from 
that motive. My whole intent is to afcertain in what 
tbe^ft Hberties coniift ; to obviate the clanriours of fa6tious 
nien, alike the enemies of their country and of human 
kind, and to ihew what are^ and what are not^ the 
ri^s of the people^ tefpefting phyjical^ morale chily and 
rtligimts Kberty. I, therefore, frankly confcfs, that, 
idtbough the conftituents have «d right to ccntrotfl or i«- 

G Jira^i 
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JlruEi their rcprcfcntativcs ; yet, by the very cflfence of 
rcprefcntationy or of being put in the place of the people^ 
- their delegates can have received no authority to injure 
or opprefs them, with mpunity. Becaufe it cannot be 
conceived that men, who have no power to injure -or 
opprefs themfelves^, without feeling the tnJiiSiion^ can 
have imparted to others a power of doing it, free from 
thdfe penalties to which every individual is fubjedted, by 
the laws of nature ; on which all others ought to be 
founded. But then, ought not the anions of thofe re- 
.prefentatives. to be examined and adjudged, before they 
are brought to punifliment ? By whom fhall this be 
done ? Not by a majority of the people, becaufe the 
fame people cannot juftlyy be, at once^ both accufer and 
judge in their own caufe. That would be tantamount to a 
condemnation before trial— Not by the Lords v bccaiufe, 
in this cafe, being no more than a part of the legiflature, 
equal with the Commons, to permit them fuch an au- 
thority, would be, in fa<S, to acknowledge their fupe^ 
riority to the reprcfentatives of the people. And, in all 
cafes of enquiry into the adlions of the Commons, the 
law muft have been previoujly pafled ; and therefore, the 
Peers being equally interefted in the event, a permiffion 
of them to determine would be equal to that of trying 
themfelves. The refult of this, it is eafily forefecn,, 
would be, not guilty. The King, alfo, being \v\ a like 
predicament with the Lords, as being part of the legiOa-^ 
tivc power, can no more be judge than they. As to a 
trial by the judges, there is no law exifting, nor ough.t 
to be, by which a Houfe of Commons, or any of the 
three legiflative eUates, can be tried. For, it would be 
repugnant to the nature of government, that thofe who 
are defiined to obferve and execute the laws rfhouid fit 
in judgment on the makers of them. Happily, ,th^ is 
no need to eftablifli a tribunal for the judgment, or the 
Commons. Whenever they fo far exceed the bounds oi 
reprefentatioii, as to bring univerfal mifery and. oppref^ 
fion on the nation ; the laws of nature will fuperfede the 
laws of the fiate, rouze and juftify the people in feeking 
redrefs and juflice by the fword. But in all fuch cafes, 
in this conftitution, their wrath fhould fall <on the 
ik^orsy who h^ve been the Jirji caufe of their mifcries, 
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by chuflng Aich mifcreants to fuperintend and prcferve 
the rights and liberties of a nation. 

The Doflor proceeds, p. jo. **- If a (late is fo funk, 
*-' that the majority of the reprefentatives are ele<5led by 
** the meaneft perfons in it, whofe votes are always 
** paid for ; and if, alfo there is a higher will, on which 
** even thefc mock reprefentatives themfelves depend, 
** and that dircSs their votes, in that circumftance, it 
** will be an abufe of language to fay the ftate pofTefles 
** liberty." In this place, the DoSor feems to have : 
forgotten of what a majority of the whole people muft ', 
confift. Davenant in the table D, in his effay on the ; 
probable means of making a people gainers in the baU ' 
lance of trade, divides them . into two diviiions, a$ 
heads of families. The firft confifts of peers of all de- 
grees, baronets, knights, efquires, gentlemen, perfons 
in offices, merchants, lawyers,^ clergymen, freeholders, 
farmers, perfons in liberal arts and fciences, fhopkeepers, 
tradefmen, artizans and handicrafts, naval and military 
officers. 

The fecond divifion, as heads of families, confifts of 
common feamen, labouring people, cottagers, paupers, 
zxid common foldiers* Let none of the firft divifion be 
deemed to be fuch as are of the meaneft of the people, 
and the latter to be all fo confidered. And then let us fee 
what will be the proportion of the former to the latter, 
were they all to vote for reprefentatives of the kingdom. 

The number of perfons in the kingdom S>470,52o 

» » ■■ . ■<■ ■ ■ 

Pedud one half, for females, there re- ] , 

-main, Males -,,-./ 2.735»20o 

Dedud one half, for perfons under age,! ^ , 

/there remain of perfons entitled to vote J '*^ '* ^^ 

Of the two divifions, of heads of families, 1 ^^ 

mentioned above, the firft confifts of J c^ OjS^v 

The fecond divifion -^ — 849,000 

Total 1, 349*586 

» »■ 

G a But, 
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Sut, as, in the families c( the firft divi- 
fion, there muft be i great number of 
fervants, above age, of no higher degree 
than thbfe perfons, of whom the fecond f aoo c86- 

divifion confifls ; and, therefore, of the [ T^ ^-^ 
meaneft of the people; let us fuppofc 
that their number^ at an average of one 
.,. to each family, amounts to — 

To thefe muft be added the heads of faiiii- 1 gj.o oocy 
lies in the fecond divifion, being -^ J *"' 

— 

Total i,349,^g& 

ri ■ n 

AccortJing to tfijs calculation, the number | - ^ ^ 
. of vQters ill the kingdom is — j '»i 7> i" 
Dedufl the above nuiiiber of heads of fa-S 

milies In the fecond divifion, and fer- > J^i^^^S^^ 
vants of thofe in the firft •— i 



^ a •» • 



Remain 18,044 



Thus, there fiill remain 18,044 perfoiis, above ^ge^ ' 
who may be equally divided between the firft and fecond 
divifion j and, therefore, their votes may be effimated 
as effecting nothing towards a majority. The meaner 
perfons, being 1,349,586, and thofe of the firft divifion 
amounting to 500,586, it hence appears, that the for-i 
iner exceed the latter in the proportion of neaifly three to 
one.. Will this permiflion, of all the people to vote, 
mend the circumftance of which the Dq<Stor complains j 
thh cleclibn's/ being determined *' by Uie meaneft per- 
*' fons, whoie votes are always paid for?" tVill riot the 
number be rather encreafed than diminiilied^ by hi* 
fcheme of producing that " approach to perfc<jt fibcrtyj^ 
*^ that (hall fecurc every right of hum&n nature?" 

I confefs I have laid myfelf open to an accufation of 
' partiality, rejpccSing the Doftor and his friends, the 
patriots, I will, therefore, add the va^rahis^ ^ypfi^^s 
thieves^ and beggars^ amounting, according to Davenant» 
to 30,QOO. A fourth part of thefe, according to the 
jibovc divifions, refpefling males' and females, and per-* 
fons under age, being all pGtrlotsi may, like the reft of 
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jtbem, l« confiderc^ as incorruptible men, whofe yotcs 
^It not to be bought. 

Let me now f^uppofe, in order to fupprefs all clamour 
and imaginary mifchicf, arifing from thofe boroughs, 
jWjhich are now called the rotten part o£ the conftitution, 
tjiat qqne but the counti?;s Ihall fend members to parlia- 
jpept; that all the people included in each county, 
^ jibbve fitted, fliall nave a right of voting ; and all the 
counties to fend an equal number of members. The 
couptjes.incl|i(jed in Great Britain are 82 : the members 
liciiv.fcat to parliament arc 558. TMfe ele6tors iii each 
county^ voting prily as now, for their own rpembcrs, 
jijvhicb.pay be reckoned, foir the fake of avoiding a frac- 
tion, at leven members to a county, it muft, conlequently^ 
happj^n tl)at the elec&ors of ,8 1 counties, out of 82, can 
h^ve no votes in the other counties ; and, therefprp, 
Jcaii vote ,fQr no more than their own fivgn m.embers. 
Tl)efe fcven members will, therefore, be defied by a 
m(ijirity oi tlje ele<&prs.of one part in 82 of the kingdom, 
^d not by a majority of the wkoU people. The eleflprs 
qf .e.yery coupty, relpe<2iiig all counties but their own, 
|will be, ^s they now are, as much non-e'leSiors of the 
fiiber jnemljers, as thofe who have at prefent, no votes. 
jAnd, thecefore, if the circumftance of a majority of the 
pj^ople, voting for reprefentatives, make the njoft perfe^ 
*idegfee of civil liberty, the DcxSitor's fcheme is rnoS, cU 
ieSual to, deftroy it. That neither he, nor the perfon whom 
he quotes in his note, p. 16. have difcbv^red the pre- 
ceding -faft, nor formed any other fcheme is evident; 
jHicnGe ]it is nianifeft, that the M^rhbers of Middlefek 
xanoQt be rep^cfentatiyes for the country of Surry, nor 
for zny, j^art of the kingdom but that which ele^^s them. 
^J^ecaViJTe they are not chofen, but. by a majority of ^he 
^«J^(jtors in. their refpe^iye county. And thus, it fol- , 
ricyws, if' an ad.equate reprefentatipn in every member, j 
,4ep9pd .pn his. being .chofen by a majority of all the pep- ! 
jpje, .it will be inade^Mate^ according to the Dpdtor's i4j^ \ 
pt /f/ic^^t^nefsy^'iSi is to I ; and the choice of th^ija \ 
f^cpend pn.t;he pieaneft.pf the peopjq as 310,1. Tljjs 
mutf, certainly, te allowed to be a yaft improvement 
jtp^wffcjs a .perfcjj ftate of n'x;/7 liberty, founded on tke 
fu|rra'ges..of .;idl t^c p?ppj[e. Before l^conclude this wfiage, 
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1 {hall obferve, that not only 8i parts in Sz, of all the 
voters, will not be entitled to vote for all the members ; 
but that there being, by that inhibition, deprived of that 
;"ight, added to the minority in every county, will con* 
ftitute 2iforce^ which (lands in oppoficion to the agent's 
own wilf, that of voting for at! the members, and i^to- 
duce zn umverfal JIavery, Such is the Dodtor's idea of 
the approach to terft£t liberty, which is that liberty 
itfelf. 

I hope I have now proved the DoSor*s mode of efta- 
blifhing perfe£l liberty to be as chimerical an abfurdify> 
as ever difturbed the bram of any of his fanatic anceftors : 
and that, inftead of producing freedom, according to his 
own principles, it muft enjlave the nation. 

But, it feems, there is ** a higher will^ on which 

*' thefe mock reprefentatives depend, and that direds 

** their voices :'* by this, I [apprehend, he means the 

; king. And now the true regicide principle breaks forth. 

George the third, like Charles the firft, is to be wwr- 

dered^ to give the people liberty. And what liberty they 

would thereby acquire, I leave to the judgment of thofe^ 

who know what opprejjlion^ confujion^ anarchy^ and tyranny 

were, fucceffively, the efFeSs of that prejbyterian and in- 

dependent rebellion. Such was *' the fair inheritance of 

" liberty," left us by the DoSor's prejbyterian anceftor9» 

which all of the fame race are nom unwilling to re- 

'fign. Is it, therefore, according to the Docftor, *' an 

** abufe. of language, to fay the ftate poffeffes liberty," 

whilfl the King lives ? People of England ! It was by this 

.hypocritic canting for liberty, that your anceftors were re- 

} duced to the democratic flavery of thofe fanatics, in the 

\ days of Charles. Liften not to your prefent deluders, 

' whofe defign it is tt) feduce you to the execution of 

their wills, to your deftru6tion^! And now I appeal to the 

^common, fenfe of all mankind, whether, " within the 

[** limits, mentioned" by the Doftor, ** libecty may be 

'** enjoyed, in every pcffible degree, according as the 

*' people have m9re or lefs of a fhare in government, 

'•* and of a controuling power over the pcrfons by whom 

*< it is adminiftered," than it is at prefent. 

Concerning, what he favs, p. ii, th-t 'vin general, 
'** to be free is to be guided by ont's cvrn mh' and 

what 
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"What follows, refpcfting reprefcntatlves chofen by the 
W// of a majority of the people, and that *' to be guided 
*' by the will of another is the chara6leriftic of fervi- 
^' tude^** I hope fufficient has been faid iq refutation of 
fuch do£lrtfle. 

In the fame page in which he fays that, ** by a le- 
giflative reprefentation of the people," eledled as he 
mentions, *' liberty may be enjoyed in its higheft de- 
** gree," he afferts that, *' in order to form the moft 
** perfcfl: conftitution of government, there may be the 
beft reafons for joining to fuch a body of reprefentatives 
an hereditary council, confifting of men of the firft 
rank in the ftatc, with a fupreme executive magiftrate^ 
^' at the head of all. 7'his will form ufeful checks in a 
^^ legiflature, and contribute to give it vigour, union, 
*' arid difpatch, without infringing liberty.'* By this 
fupreme magiftrate and hereditary council, he un- 
tloubtedly means the King and Peers of the realm. And 
hence it appears, that there is, according to the Doftor . 
himfelf, a hetter conftitution than the beft ; or one that . 
can give more than *' every poilible degree nf liberty** • 
By this declaration, has he not refuted all that he has 
iictvanced in the definitions of his liberties I becaufe, the 
King and the Lords being each of them a force^ which 
ftands oppofed to the agents, the reprefentatives, own 
^ill^ whenever cither of the former may pleafe to check 
the latter, by a dKTent to any bill, they reduce the peo- 
ple to fiavery : and yet, the Dodor fays, fuch ** chetkt 
contribute to give vigour^ nnion^ and difpatchy without 
infringing liberty :*' and from this the inference necef- ■ 
farily follows, that people may be Jlaves without having r 
iheir liberty infringed. 

Let me recapitulate what refults from the DoQor's 
difplay of liberty. Firft, civil liberty in its moft per fcfl: 
tiegree, can only be enjoyed in fmall ftates, where a ma- 
jority of the people inftitute the laws. Secondly, ther^ 
is a diminution of this liberty, when recourfe muft be had 
to reprefentatives j and yet there remains an approach to 
that pcrfcjft liberty, which fecures to the people every right 
of human natut e ; and thus, there can be no diminution of 
ferfe^ liberty^ becaufe this approach to liberty is iijelf the 
moft ferfM liberty. This moji perfect degree, is, however, 
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lilfule more perfect by the addition of a chief magifira^ 

and an hereditary cbumil j and yet thefe two are a fircit 

which ogpofes the vvrill of the reprefentativeSf and produces 

lervitude. Such is Dr/ Price's rnoft perfe^^ higheft ftate 

pf government, in which *' liberty may be^ enjoyed 

•* in every /►fl^/^ degree,'* Does not this fipglp difco- 

very (o beneficial to human kind, deferve to be rewarded 

with ten thoufand gold boxes and as many freedoiHB ? I 

have heard of a Frenchman, who after his retttrn from 

London was praifing the beauty of the common women 

|hat waik the ftreets of this qity \ when one of the per- 

}pns ]^refent, alk^d him, how he might know a whore from 

modeft woman ? Replied, if ihe wear a hoop, (he is a 

f:ertainly a whore. But what if (he do not, fays the 

^uerift. Why then repli^ the other, ihe is a whore alfo. 

' In p. II, the Do^or fays, ^^ In general, to be free 

^^ is to be guided by one's own will : and to be guided 

'^ by the will pf another, is the chara&eriftic of fervi- 

^* tu4f* T\i\s is particularly applicable to political li« 

^^ berty." The fallacy of this definition has been aU 

ready, I hope, fufficiently evinEced in the preceding 

pages. At prefent, t fhall only corroborate my own 

lentiments, by thofi; of a man diftinguiihed for bi$ fupe-^ 

rior abilities in treating on fuch fubjeiSis. ^^ It i& true,*' 

A^ys Monfieur de Montefquieu, ^' that. In democracies^ 

<* t^c people appear to do that which they will ; but ^ 

<< liticel liberty confifts not in doing that which one 

'* wiUs, In a ftate, that is, in fociety in which there 

*^arrelaws, liberty cannot coniift but in the power of 

S^ doing that which one ought to wilL — But it is of 

** importance, to underftand the difference beiween /»- 

*' dependence and liberty. Liberty is the right of doing 

<* all that the laws permit. For, if one ful^jeil had the 

*^ right of doing what the laws prohibit, liiirty would he 

*« annihilated 'i becaufe all the other citizens would, in 

** like manner, have the fame power*. The. political 

*< Ij berty of the fubjet^ confifts in that tranquility of 

*^ mind, which proceeds from the opinion that every 

*' man hath of his fecurity. And, in order that every 

•" man may enjoy that liberty, the government ought 

" tp 

• De rEfprit dei Wx^ L. ii. Oh. 3. 
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" to be fuch, that one fubjcft be not in fear of ano- 
.** tber*. 

Our readers may now compare the difference of opi«- 
nipn between Dr. Price, and the preceding author* 
None can be more contradid^ory, and none more abi- 
furd, than that of Dr. Price. Were men free in prQpo]r«- 
tion as ihey are guided by their own will, what iiocurity 
would any man pofTefs of preferving his life, liberty, ana 
property r What would be the ravages of the populace t 
.What fires, aflaiinations, rapes, and robberies would 
Jay wafte all the nations of the world ! All wiiich would 
•be manifeftations of liberty, according to Dr. Price. 
iBecaufe they were a£ts confecutive of the agent's own 
will. And all laws, which retrained fuch nefarious 
4eeds, would be a fine^ that reduced them to Jhuify. 
Ii\ political affairs, if each man were to follow his own 
:m% what a blefied fyfkm of government (hould we 
liave 1 What an amazing liberty -^oyA^ arife fropn ^%\ 
-{numerous inter fe£lion8, trav^erfes, and oppofitions of a 
variety of difcordant opinions ! The perfect liberty of 
•fociety, therefore, mantfeftly depends more on rtjlri^iin 
•than on indulgence ; and the Dk>dor's definition pro*- 
coeds either from mifchievous intentions or ibeer ^o- 
iffance. 

It is ckar, from all the ajjirtians of Dr. Prioc, for ar- 
gument he has none, that his liberty is indefendtnce^ 
whereas no two things can be more remote. Liberty 
eonfiAs in a mutual dependence of all the individuals of 
.a community, by which the fecurity of all is pareferved. 
Wbcreas independence diiTolves the bonds of liberty, and 
■letfr men loofe from each other. It is the nature of li- 
berty to acquiefce with •the laws : of independence to 
cppa/e them. The former tends to preferwe an eq^ual 
diflribution of right : the latter to afTume all to itfelf. 
Men, therefore, in their attempts to be independent 
imagine, they have no liberty whilft any power or 
thing remains to oppofe them. 7'his notion inevitably leads 
to arbitrary power, as the fole ftat« in which an ahfoJute 
independence can be obtained. This it was by whicb 
-Cromwell was urged through all the bloody paths that 

lead 

«■«■— y>l^*w^ l ' I ■ ■ ' " ' » ■ ■ ■ ■ . . ■ .lu lu I -i^ I I I I m .,. 
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lead to defpbtifm. And, when he arrived at that goal, ht 
found himfelf as dependent as before. He feared to deep 
two nights in the fame room^ becaufe his life depeyided 
on the will of an aifaflin. And of this it is which the re- 
bels in America, under the difguife of liberty, are now in 
fearch. 

There remains one paiTage, at the conclufion of this 

fecond fedion, wherein he mentions his fears of lofing 

his inheritance of prefbyterian liberty, by the fprings o?" 

fuhlic virtut being fo far poifoned, as not to be able to 

murder the king. " The terror of the ftanding army, 

*' the danger of the public funds, and the all-corrupting 

*' influence of the treafury, would deaden all zeal, and 

>* produce a general acquiefcence and fervility." 

I By whom were all thefe means of fixing fervility in- 

Itroduced and eftablifhed ? by king William ; glorious by 

j his luft of murder and of man ; immortal by the debts, 

(corruption and (landing armies which he began, aflifted 
by whigs and diiTenters, who, from that day to the hour 
in which his prefent Majefty afcended the throne, wero 
inceflantly engaged in promoting and eibblifliing all thofe 
objeds of the Dodlor's terrific dangers. And now, with 
faces as unblufiing as ^<?/i, they would lay the exiftence 
of them to his Majefty and his fervants. If they be 
curfes, to whigs and to diflenters we are folely indebted 
> for them. Now, indeed, they afFe£t to wifli the extir- 
! pation of what they themfelves e(labli{hed, by fo long and 
j fo, iniquitous a, perfeverance ; and, after having fapped 
t the foundation of every virtue, augmented the oppreffions 
of the people, difFufed an univerfa] corruption, and ren- 
dered a ftanding army neceflary, to fupprefs their own 
rebellious fpirit j by what meanl'can the kingand his fer- 
vants iiiftantly efface their eft'eds, infixed by habitude in 
their hearts. The preceding prevalencies were firfl in- 
troduced in the reign of king William, and fup^rted in 
all the fucceeding reigns by thefe men, under a zeal and 
exclamation for liberty. They are now to be removed 
under a like afFe£lation for the fame liberty. But it was 
power which they then fought, obtained and mifapplied . 
At this day, it is the fame power that they feek, under' 
a new difguife, of putting their fovereign and the con- 
ftitution to death. But the delufion, I truft in Heaven, 

Will 
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Vill not extend its baneful influence over the people. 
They will fee that the dire intent of this fecond defign is, 
like the firft, to extirpate all real liberty and to compleat 
their ruin. 

I have now, I hope, fufliciently proved, that Dr. 
Price's vifioft of liberty, could it be carried into ex- 
ecution, would be erroneous, imprafticable and fubver- 
five of alt government ; and have brought him to the mife- 
rable condition of the ranked: abfurdity, defeating all he 
has advanced by his felf- con traditions, and by his prov- 
ing that what he would amputate, as deflruifive of li- 
berty, he confcfles to be neceflafy to the prefervation of 
it. I now appeal to the Dodlor's tribunal of reafon^ and 
defire to know whether the teji be not nrloft fure that he 
is miftaken. And flrange it is that a pamphlet, in which \ 
the Author commits a kind of fuicide on 'his own fcheme, 
and refutes all be has advanced, fhould have been con- ' 
fidered as a produAion worthy of applaufe and of re- 
muneration. Is it ignorance in him and the patriots, 
that has produced this felf-deftroying progeny? is it a 
determination to fubvert the conftitution, at all events, 
and by all means, however iniquitous, in order to obtaifi 
their ends, that has urged them to fuch opprobrious con- 
du£i ? or is it an union of thefe qualities of the iiead 
and heart, the moft abominable rnixture that man is 'fuf- 
ceptible of poffefling? 

Having, in this manner, deftroyed the foundations oh . 
which, he erefts his liberties, and proved that he hi ra?- 
felf confeflTes their error, I fliall pay no regard to his de- 
clamatory rant, in the fubfequent pafTages of his fccontl 
fedtion, on that liberty which can have no exiftence, 
as he ftates it, but proceed to examine his third fecStion. 
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Of tht authority of one country over another j and of wh(it 
conjiitutes a famenefs in the different parti of one country^ 
whether they be conjoined or feparate* 

** TT^ROM the nature and principles of civil liberty," 

JP fays Dr. -Price, " as they have been now explain- 

^' eu^ }t is an immediate 9nd necsiTary inference, that 

*^ no 
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*-* j>o oiie cdnjRiun.ity can Jigye 9xiy power over Uie Ic-- 
** giflation of 'another qocpjp^xiity, that is nqt ^ncorpp- 
^' rated with it, by a j\ift a,nd adequate j;eprerejitat.iQn.'* 
In this we agree. But then, as the adequatenefs.pf j:c- 
prefenta^ion h^s been ihewn to cqnfift ifi the fv^pcrior 
XUKlc;i;ft^nding a^id integrity qf the ele&ed^ ^d i\ot ip the 
j^uipbqr of the ife^iars^ who vote from the^r faith la 
fitbsr met^s opinions, a;id according to xkfir wills ; no 
ilate can be ^governed by its ^z<;^ will^ according to hi^ 
definition of rcprefcntation and ek£lion. No itate, 
ihcrcfoje, can be, or ever has been, /r/<?, ujilefs the Dioc- 
>tpr jbe miftaken in his principles ^nd ideas pf governmeiit 
;and liberty. 

But the Do6lor ^dds, " a country, when it is fiibjeft 

*' to the legiflature of another cpuntry, in which ithajs 

^' no voice, and over which it has no controui, cannot 

*' be faid to be governed by its own will : fuch a countiy 

, *' is, therefore, in a ftate of .flaycry." As the fprce ^f 

I the Do£tor's affertion, if it , have ^ny, copfifts in b^s 

ijftating one country as fubjeft to the legiflature of ^ffiOff^ir^ 

' I will, 'firft enquire into thofe, qualities, w^^ch cgnftiti^^e 

,the political identity. of a <;pHntry : and, thereby, it will 

.be feen, wh^t it is that.makes ope ^ouptry different .frooi 

,^other« ^ 

The c^^l^affceriftics, wWch afcertain the ,di^(f rent dif- 
trifts of a ftate to be one country, .are I. Their being a)l 
,£ul^£t to the fahie a*^ji;;i or Iqgiflativc ;authority, what- 
jBver be the Yorna of gavcrnpfi^pt. 

2d. The enjoypient pf .all tho^fe rights, privileges* 
liberties land eoioluipents, in qopamon with the oth^r 
conftituents of there^lrn: fj^ch as th^t pf j^prefenting 
the people in the national fenate. 

3d. Their right of elefting reprefentatives, under fuch 
conditions as all the other inhabitants are obliged tg 
obferve. 

4th. The right of applying to thofe reprefcntatives, in 
the fenate, to be beared and to receive ledrefs, in com- 
oibn with all others. 

5th. Their having received, from the legiflature, af- 
fiftance,:inmilitary.arms^n3icnts,iby lar^ and fea>— >ebe 
fuppliedwith pecuniary aids for the fuppprt of the land 
forces i-rgrants of fpon^y as rewards, encourage- 
ment 
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m^rtt and incfem'riificationSi daring war j^MStoXinties, m; 
order to enable them to cncreafe thtk pro<hi£tionis and* 
comiwerce j^^money, for th€ fupport of tlidr civil go-' 
vernmeht and forces ; for forts, garrifian^, ordiifianc^ 
ftores, tranfports, carriages, provifions 5 — expences of j 
vflcets and naval ftatfohs,- employed in iht defeAcoof that 
country, in whatever part it may be attacked;— prefents 
to nations ii^habiting near that part of the country which 
lies expofed to them, itt order to prevent t^eir hollilittcs*^ 
. 6th. The receivih^g the antecedent grarits alike by all thef 
diftricls of the country, on application to tlie /lational re- 
prefe'ntatives m iht fenate, and iixcdnfequence of a fight 
to apply to thofe reprefentativcs, m like rtr.ahnef with all 
the other parts of the ftate. And this without engaging 
themfelves by compaSf^ treaty or allianee to a fecipr6tal tff-^ 
iiftance ; which is uniformly the method when afids ar^ 
granted by one ftate to another. 

Such are the charafierrftics, which hidifputaMy tori- 
ftitute the y^/^/^/J^yj of a country. A^, where thefe are 
not to be found, the countries arcj nc'ceflafily, different. 
As to diftahce of fitaation, or an extenfive dcearf lying 
between two parts of a country^ thele are, mariifeftly, tid 
charafterifiics of their being different countries politically 
confidercdi provided each enjoys all the Antecedent rights, 
liberties, privileges and emoluments, \h cothmon with 
the other. 

Let me fuppofcj by way of elucidation, that the Ame^ 
rican colonies could, by any means, be brought fo near 
to this kingdom, as is the IJle of Wights VVould that 
difference in proximity make them the fame country with 
Great Britain^ if the inhabitants did noi^ by fiich a change 
of place, enjoy the rights, privileges and advantaged 
abovemcntioned ? is Calaisi becaufe it is the part of 
Franie which xi n^reft to Great Britain^ for that reafon, 
Ufs another country than Toulon, which lies in the re-» 
moteff paj-t of that kingdom ? the Identification of all 
the parts of a country confifts, folely, rn the enjoym^rtt 
df the preceding chafafteriftics. JMeriiOy therefore, if 
it fcnjoy the preceding rights, is hot a* different but thtJ 
Jame country with Great Britain. And i^hether the fbr- 
iner do, or do not cnjby them will ht (een in the fubfen. 
Ijuent pagcs'of this cfTay. Were the colonies fo near to 

this 
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this kitigdom as is the Ifle of TVigbty and in the full en- 
joyment of what they now pofle/s ; would the people of 
this kingdom be fatisfied, that they fhould be confidered 
as a dii&rcnt country, and pay no taxes, but what they 
ihemfelves fliould chufe to levy ? But it feems, the co- 
^ lonifts have not that right to eleft reprefentatives, which 
the people of Great Britain enjoy. Nothing is lefs true 
than this hackneyed aflertion. If a colonift hzvc forty 
fhillings a year, freehold ; if he be free of a city or bo- 
rough> pay fcot and Ipt, be a pot- walloper, or^under any 
other denomination, that a Briton votes, he has the fame 
right, not only to cleft, but to reprefent alfo, if he be 
legally qualified, as Engliihmen are obliged to be by 
their refpeftive properties. T'reeothick^ nujke^ Cruger^ 
and a number of the infular Americans^ either have been, 
or now are, members of parliament. Thefe, it feenis, 
can conftitutionally levy taxes on all Englijhmen in fupport 
of America^ but not a penny on the Americans in order 
to ailift this kingdom. Is this reafon and equity? 

But the Americans are too diftant, and muft come to 

England to give. their votes. So muft a Corniihman^ 

that refides at Invernefs in the north of Scotland, who is 

free of St. Ives near the land's end, come from thence 

to that borough^ if he intend to exercife his eleftivc right. 

J^ut, wene the parliament enabled to enaft, and carry into 

execution a jaw, thit every American fhould have the 

pQwer of being in two places at thc/ame time, the pref- 

byterians of New England would, neverthelefs, rebel, 

I and Dr. Price and his adherents would infift it was a 

[force oppofed to their willsy which reduced them, to Jla^ 

i very. For in thefe diffenters from our religion aad go* 

' vernment, rebellion is as innate and natural,, as ftealing 

poultry is in a fox, or killing lambs in a wolf. And the 

, congrefs have declared they will fend no members to thq 

Britifh parliament. 

I (ball take no notice of the flavery of one ftate ta 
another being worfe than that of one perfon to another ^ 
of the infamy of the opprcflion ; nor of any one par- 
ticular of that declamatory ranty which the Doftor has 
delivered, as the confequence of one country being fub- 
jcft to the Icgiflature of another, Bccaufe that difference 

cannot 
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cannot fubfift, where all the parts of one ftate make the 
Jami country. 

But let us examine his explanation, which he has put 
in the following cafe^ and obfcrve, by what properties he 
diftinguiOies the difference of countries. *' There is," 
fays he, p. 21, *' let us Tuppofe in a province, fubjedk 
" to the fovercignty of another ftate, a fubordinate Ic* 
" giflature, confifting of an affembly, chofen by thd 
^^ people, a council, chofen by that affembly, and a 
** governor, appointed by the fovercign ftate, and paid 
" by the province. There are, liicewife, judges and 
^' other ofi^cers, appointed and paid in the fame manner, 
•* for adminifteringyft^/V^, agreeably Co the laws, by the 
** verdi£ts of juries, fairly and indifcriminately chofen.*' 
.Hence it appears, that thofc two countries, according to 
the Do(Sor's definition, are abfolutely identified, refpeft- 
ing government; they are both fubje£f to the fofne fo" 
^vereign, ' ^nd to the fame fupreme Icgiflature, which 
makes laws, ajid prefides over all the inferior legiflatures, 
that fubfift in the different parts of the fame country. 
And thus, in this very ftating them as two countries, he 
makes them one^ 

The Do(3or, however, allows, that what he has faid 
*' forms a conftitution feemingly free, by giving the peo- 
" plea (hare in their own government, and fome check 
*' on their rulers: but, while there is a higher lepiflativc 
*' power, to the controul of which fncb a conftitution 
*' is fubje<El, it does not, itfelf, poffefs liberty, and, 
'* therefore, cannot be of any ufe, as a fecurity to li- 
•* berty, nor h it poflible it .fliould be of any long du- 
*' ration." This is, really, a round aftertion ; and I 
.will pledge my life, before I have finiftied this effay, to 
prove, from the Do<5kor's own words, that he pronounces 
that /i/fi a country is^r^^. 

If this affcrtion were as true as it is confident^ in what 
a miferable ftate oi flavery muft the great cities of London^ 
Brijioly Tork and the others, together with all the towns 
corporate of this kingdom be / they enjoy all the fame 
rights, liberties, privileges and emoluments above re- 
lated ; and they are held by like grants from the crowti, 
with the charters of the colonifts. Notwithftanding this, 
b^caufe the fupreme legiflature can controul their fubor*? 

^dinatc 
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dtnat* legiflatures^ they do not, nor can, thtvnftUn^ 
polFefs liberty. This would appear to be extraordinary 
in any but z, patriotic writer. 'I'hie L(md9n£rs^ and the in- 
habitants of the places abovementioned, will, I dare fajr, 
be no left aftoniflied, on this revelation of their bavins: 
been fo long fiaves^ without having difcovered it, than 
Monfieur Borjenac was,; at his having fpokcn profe-aH his 
Jife and not known it, until it was then told him. With 
♦his difference only, that the Londoners and others ^itl 
not believe the Do£ior. That being a body corpe^ate 
cannot be of any ufe, as a fecurity to liberty, may be ah 
afiertion in which they will not very readily Bcqukfcre. 
And when the Do^or fays, it is not poffible that foch ^ 
conftitution (hotild be of long duration^ he muft eithtrir 
conceive that five hundred years is mt a long deration ^ 
or that the conftitution of London has performed an in^ 
foffii}iUiy^ in lafting fo long. 

To this it will be ob)e6ted, that Lond^n^ BriJUl^ T»ri^ 
&c. fend members to parliament, and are, therefore, not 
in t|ie fame predicament with a country fo circumftanced 
as the Dodior ha3 defcribed the preceding. Such a colony 
is, indeed, not in the predicament of fending mtmherSj 
but it is tx2L&\y in the fame in having reprefentatives. 
Of what' importance is it, who, of two perfons, fends 
that meflcnger which is equally to tranfadl the bO- 
finefs of both parties ? there are befides a confiderablt 
number of towns which fend no members to parliament, 
and are controulable by a higher legiflature. Are they, on 
that account, Jlavis? I imagine, that the inhabitants erf 
iuch places would laugh in the Dodlor's face, in derifioA 
of fuchan afiertion. 

, But mind the confequcnces of beixig controuled by ^ 
fupreme legiflature. '' Laws," fays the Dodtor, *' of- 
*' fenfive to a province, will be enaftcd by the fovereigii 
** ftate :" fuch, I fuppofe, as obliging it to contribute 
to the fupport of that part of the ftate, vrhich hath 
fo long and fo cxpenfiyely .fupportcd them. Are fuch 
laws, on that account, mt to be cnaafiled ?-— *' the le^ 
^* giflature of the province will remonftrate againft 
** them.'*— If their remonftrances heju/i, 'they will be 
cotnplied with : if not, they will be rqecSed, as they 
iught to be. " The magiflrateis ^ill not p»ecute them." 

Theoj^. 
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1r*hent let the magiftrates be compelled to discharge th^ir 
duty, or themfelves be Muuted for not executing the 
laws.— ^' Juries will notconvi£l upon them, and, cpnle- 
quently, like the pope's bulls, which once governed 
Europe^ they will become nothing but forms and empty 
founds, to which no regard will be (hewn.*' The go- 
vernment muft then be altered, in order to obtain right and 
jtf/iice over thofe, who will neithtr execute nor obey the 
laws. Thus, according to Dr. Price, whatever laws 
may be made by the legiflature, and which the colonics 
do not approve, are to be repealed. 
- The reafons which the Doflor has brought, for abo- 
lifliing the authority of a fovcreign legiflature, will fcrve^ 
with equal validity, for the difcontinuance of every thing, 
that is ofFenfive to a child fpoiled by the mother* s indul- 
gence 5 and who can never be cured^ but by found whip^ 
pings: and the members of fuch a legiflature would juftly 
be confidercd as old women, if they indulged thecolonifts 
in "their demand?. In the remedy of fuch difobedience, 
\ agree with the Do<3or, that, in order to give efficacy 
to Its government, the fupreme ftate will, naturally, 
withdraw the governor, the council and the judges, and 
do all he fays', to the end of his paragraph, p. 23; and 
I viall add that, without ity there could be no govern- 
hieut. 

'* Thus^" fays the Doiftor, p. 23, ** will fuch a pro- 
^* vince be, adually, in the fame ftate, that Britain 
** would be in, were our executive magiftrate," the 
Doftor will not take the name of king in vain, ** our 
*^ houfe of lords, and our judges, nothing but the in- 
*' ftrumcnts of a foreign democratical power." In this 
place, he is not only miftaken, but differs from himfelf : 
for he has antecedently ftated the province as having a le- 
giflature of its own, fubjeft to the fupreme legiflature of 
•the whole ftate : and, therefore, fuppoiing fuch a cafe could 
exift, neither theking, lords, judges nor juries would be 
fubjeft to a foreign democratical power, but as the colo- 
nifts are to the fupreme legiflature of their own countiry. But, 
as all he afterts is founded on the fallacy of reprefenting 
•two parts of the fame dominion to be different countries, 
h is certain, that the ftate of oppreiSon, in which, the 
£)o4^or fays, Britain i^W^ be, can hsive noexiftence, and is 

H inap- 
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lnapt)licaWe tb d proViftce of Ats rer^m. He pcrfifts, p, 
24; " Th^ tet^ trahfkaiions, in Majlachufifs Bajy arc a 
" perfeft 6^eftipKfication of wh.it he has now faid/' He 
irrs egfirgidirtly, riOt Only iw the mattcrv belt differs from 
bitnfelf ; b^iuTe,' !iy whkt /ha 'e proved, and by what 
hi 4lt6ws, that prbvirfce is' ^tff zforergn country. There 
isi *ih fifi, no thbtt fimilitdde, between the colonies 
bcfi'Hl fubjeft t6? Greit Britain, and this kingdom being 
fti%a t6 a foreigrt poWir, it t)ie manner he has ftated 
rt, than thicr* exttts between St, Paul's church and a 
carraway comfit. And if *• all hath terminated in a go- 
•« verftfneftt by tiie foirord," has it hot terminated in jnat 
point, in which a U^at* Of rebellion hath always tetmi- 
nated ? AYind if. My being (iih^tSt to the legJflature of this 
kincdbm, *hlf e6loftifts of Maflachufet'r province are 
funk bfcteW the thiraia^r of men, it 15 to be hoped they 
^ill htraifid afbove it, by theconfequencea of their being 

The DoiSbr then alky, p. 74, ** Are there not caofes, 
•• by iji^hith One ftate rtay acquire a rightful authority 
«* 6v6r afhother^ thotigh not cbitfolidaicd by an adequate 
*« reprefentation ?'* to ^hich he anfwers, *' there arc no 
^« fuch cafufes. AH the caufes," fays he, «' to ^/Wiich 
•< fuch. art effeiS^ hiAy be afcribfcd, arc CONQU EST^ 
« COMPACT, or OBLIGATION CONFERRED.'* 
As th'fe i^iflature fclatifis no atfthority over the colonics, 
by right df ipnqmjfl^ I (h^ll fay nothing on that Tiead. A 
compad catfffOt be made between a JIate and iffelf: let 
that pafs aFib: As to obligation conferred,- be it kifoWa 
that -it is not in fetUrn for favoursj that the coIonifH are 
to be taxed, but in Confequence of that dutyj which j 
as fubje£ls, they oWe* to the fupreme power of the ftatbj 
as it has bctn pfevieufljr e}cplai;icd. And when he feys, 
p. 15, ** No ci^il (odeties can lawfully furrbnder tMcir 
*' civil liberty, by giving up to any extraiieoiis jurif- 
** dididh their po^et* of legiflating for themfelves, and 
« difpdfirig tif their property." What has thre to do 
refpbd^iiig Gr/at Britain ahd her colonies ? 1 have alreadjr 
proved, thSit tbe/i mifee ihtfarne country, and, therefore, 
the legiflating for them by Great Britain is not an ix* 
irr^';7r0»x jurifdidlion, nhlefs dilate can be extraneous from 
ttfilfi and, confe^uently, they prefervc thit civil liberty 

which 
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whkh they have always pofleffed in common With Eng"^ 
]4ihmen. 

I will now adduce inconteftable proofs of the Briiijh 
legiilattire having always been fuperior to thofe of the 
€<^onies9 from their iirft exiftence ; that thefe colonics 
unifermiy confidered themfelves in that light, and applied 
t^ the Br iti{h parliametit, as the right of fubje£te repre- 
fented in that parliament. At the ^me time, the proofs^, 
which (ftall bring, will demonftrate their being the fame 
country with this, in a political fenfe, which is alt that 
tstfi poffibly be meant. Their being fubjed to the le- 
giilacare is evinced by the following ftatutes^ eftablifhing 
the fupremacy of the legiflature over America, of Charles 
11. — 12. Ch. J 8. 15. Ch, 2. 22 and 23, Ch. 2. 25 Ch. 
%^ 1 3* and 14, Ch, 2. Statutes of /iF?/£^m III. 7 and 8* 
ftSk 5) prohibits any body, claiming lands, by charter gmt 
fetters parent, "on the continent of ArMrita^ from feH- 
** ing their property to any perfon, otherwife than na- 
** tural born fubjedls of England^ Ireland^ WaUs^ anil 
• town of Berwick upon Tweed, without the cbnfent 
*• of his Majefty's heirs and fuccefibrs." Is not this 
ad alofie, that interferes fo confpicuoufly in their inUrntd 
concerns and properties, and its being unoppofed by them, 
^ demon ftraijf on of their be'mg fubjeft to the l^giflature 
ctf Gttnt Brkamf by that a£t alfo, the cuftomhoufe erf* 
Acers have tht fame power in America as in England. All 
bye laws madt^ and cuftoms, in America, contrd-ry td 
thfe feid aft, or any other aSf to be made in England, are 
to be void. Docs not this place their legiflaturcs under 
fhie diredion of the Britifli parliament .? even their char- 
ter, by which tlicy hold their lands and rights, fubjeds 
fktttt to the fame ftrbordination to the fupreme legrflature. 
In- the reign of George L 8. Ch* 15. George IL 5 Ch. 7. 
1^3 Ch. 7. AB thefe are unanfweraWe proofs of their 
being and acknowtedging themfelves fubjcft to the B^ti^ 
tifli parliament. Adis produftive of application to par- 
liament for alterations by the Americans and yet obeyed. 
Ceorge lU. 4 Ch. 34. 6 Ch. 2. 1 Ch. 41. 8 Cb. 22. 

A&s of parliament for impohng taxes on America. 
Charles II. 12 Ch. 4. ** Tonnage and poundage extend- 
*^ ed tf> all his Majefty's dominions^ without exception, 
*' and a duty laid on fea-coals fent to America." 
I>ld not the parliament, at that time, much more than a 

H 2 century 
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Century paft, poilefs the fupreme legiilative power of 
taxing America ? by what means has it been loft, fioce 
that aera ? 25 Ch. 7. duties impofed arid coUed^ed, under 
the diredlion of the officers of the cuftpms, in EngUndj 
if bonds are not given to land the goods exported from 
jfmerica in England. Jnne^ 9 Ch- 10. The poft-office^ 
This is an internal tax. It lays alfo a duty on prize 
goods, carried to America. George IJ. 3 Ch. 18. Half 
fubfidy to be paid on rice, from Carolina to Cape Finiftre. 
jB Ch. 19. The fame extended to Georgia, and continued 
by fubfequent a£ls. 6 Ch. 13. Duties to be paid on the 
importation .of rum, fugar and molafles into America j 
exactly as the duty on tea was to be paid. George III. 4 
Ch. 15. Certain rates and duties on foreign goods im- 
ported into the colonies. 5. Ch. 15. Poftage of letters. 
5. Alterations made in the ad . of the 4. 7 Ch. 46. 
Duties laid on the importation of certain goods into the 
colonies. 10 George III. The above aa repealed, ex- 
cepting as to tea. 

All thefe a<Sls, excepting the laft, were received as 
lawfully eftablifhed. Petitions to the houfe of commons^ 
relative to feveral of them, were prcfente^. by the Ame- 
ricans. Thefe afts of the legiflature prove the certainty of 
their rights to tax them, for much more than a hundred 
years. Their applications to parliament, and the obe« 
dience to thefe ads, by the colonifts, prove, that they 
entertained no doubt of the legiflature having a juft right 
to tax thiem. Thefe demonftrate alfo that the colonies and 
Great Britain are the fame country. I will now. adduce a 
further evidence of that truth, by grants, which were^ 
moft, if not all of them, given and received, in confe- 
quence of their being fubjeds who had a right to appljr 
to the fupreme legiflature ; and of their being reprefented 
by the houfe of commons, fmce the acceffion of the pre-i 
fent family to the throne of thefe realms. 

From the year 1 7 1 4 to 1 775, mo- ^ 

ney voted by parliament, for I « v , 

the forces employed in defence f ^»779»925 3 " "r 

of the colonies. J 

Grants, for rewards, encourage- "j 

ment and indemnification to the > 19081,771 il ^i 

Americans durifig the laft war. J 

Sumi 
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Sums granted to the colonies, for ^ 

th^fiipport of their aw/govern- > 3>83S>900 7 4 

ment and provincial foices, J 
Bounties on American commo- 1 g 

dities, to the end of 1774. J * 9*345 3 9 
Extraord inary expences, for forts, 1 
. garrifons,ordnanceftores,tran- ^ 8,779,925 3 1 1 .i 

fports, carriages, provifions. 3 
Expences of fleets and naval ftores 1 

eniployed and eftablifhed in A- r 10,000,000 o Q 

merica forjts'defence* 3 

Annual prefents to the American! 

Indians, for abftaining from L ^ ^ -^ ^ ^ 

hoflilitics, and for the ceffion I ^^^^^ ^ o 

of lands *. J 
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Is there an inftance to be found on earth, in v^^hich 
a diifFerent country has applied to the reprefentatives 
of another, and received 34,696,867!. wiihout treaty 
or ftipulation i does not the univerfal omiilion of fuch 
compacts indifputably prove North America to be the 
fame country with Great Britain^ Had the Americans ^ 
then, no adequate reprefentatives in parliament, when 
iuch enormous grants were made them ? may it not be 
more juftly aflerted, that the Englijh tbemfclves had no re- 
prefentatives, when they levied fuch amazing fums for 
the fervice of thefe Americana ? have they npt all the 
rights which the Britons enjoy ? what civil liberty, what 
power of legiflating for themfelves, and difpofing; of their 
property, can they, then, furrcndcr to an extraneous ]\x- \ 
rifdidion i is not the preceding pafTage of Dr« Price ^ 
inofl flagrant mifreprefentation of the truth, when it is 
applied, as he intended it fhould be^ to Great Britain aad ; 
her colonies ? flagitious a£i: 1 

In p^ 26, he fays, ** Let the favour received be what 
^** it will, liberty is too dear a price for it. A ftate, 
** that is ohlsgedj is not, therefore, bound to be en^ 
^^ JIaved," And yet, all thisy/^v^ry confifts, in obeying 

H 3 fuch 
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f Vide the ri^ts of Great Britain aflertjed, &c* 
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fuch a law as they have never before oppoPed ; and paying 
a tQx on tea, funilar to thofe abovemeiuioned : a tax of 
three pence 2i pound in America^ inftead. of one Jhllmg a 
pound, which they formerly paid in the price of tc;i^ 
before :it was exported from hence, A duty, alfo, .which 
no one American was obliged to pay, unlets he chofe to 
drink that very tea. Ah ! what a flavery is thi«, ^o be 
I oppofed by arms, in rebellion ! and, notwithftandingthe 
! Doftor fays, they are enjlaved^ 1 wiH nevertbelcfs pro^e^ 
from his own words, that he fays they ixx^fret* 

Biit he continues : ** It ought, if j^pffible, to make 
*' an adequate return for the fcrvices done to it; but, 
*• to fuppofe that it ought to ..give up the power of go- 
** verning itfelf, and the difpofal of its property, would 
•* be to fuppofe, that, in order to (hew its gratitude^ it 
*' ought to part with the power of ever afterwards ex- 
** ercifing gratitude." I have, already, proved, that 
the Americans have ever been fubjedl to the government 
of Great Britain \ that they govern themfelves as much 
z^ Britons do, and, confequently, there is no power to 
give up. But to expedl gratitude from.prefbyterians ana 
independents is, to expe£); that ,aloes will rmpart tha 
fweetnefs of honey ^ J'alfebood the impactiality of itutlj^ 
and knavery the uprightnefs of integrity. AOid this iiS 
fully evinced by their prefent rebellion, in America,. and 
by the abetting it in their writings, in .Great .Britiaii\, 
after ah indulgence, for a century, of fuch princjiples. 
and pra£lices, as is unexan]pled in all the other natiox^ 
fX the world. 

The matter of the Doctor's prec^dirig -:paD2jgKaph:is 
undoubtedly admirable ; but the illuftration bas.ji^.pa- 
rallel. ** How much," fays he, p. 26, ** has teen.doac 
*' for Hanover ! but no one will fay, that,* on this ac- 
** count, we have a right to make the laws, of Hanovc^, 
•' or even to draw a fingle penny from it, .witbaut.Lts 
•* confent." I confefs, too much !has been dome for 
Hanover, '9 but not in this reign. It was the work of 
whigs and djffinters^ in the preceding reigns. True, 
Dodlor ; excufe my fmiling ; ** no one.wiu fa^y we;ba«e 
•' aright to make the Jaws of Hanover \^ »and IvwUl 
tell you the reafon of it. 'Hanover is not fubjed to the 
crown of Great Britain, It is as virtually the dominion 

of 
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pf ttn9ihtr prince,, pts if it fippertaini^d to onpih/i^r pi.r^. 
All that has been done for it was by treaty ; an^J, thicrje- 
forc, w€ hive no more right to ro^ilce lavys fax fir^npver 
than for Jp^an,^ nor drayr frohi then<;c a finglc p<;nny, 
becaufe the fir/>/^ Ugiflature neither has^cxt^pided, ^nor 
Can extend its power over th^t ftate. 

^* W^atJ mean here," he acJ^s, p. 37, "is juft to 
•* point put the diffirrcnce pf fitUi^tion, between cpm- 
** munuies^ for^ning an empire^ and J)a^tig^la^ .bodies, 
*** or ciaffes of men, forming diff^fCTt parts pf a king- 
5' dom. Different qprnmunitjes, forming an empire^ 
*• have (lo connexions, which pro^>iqc a necei^ry re- 
** ciprocation of interefts ^t^vcen them. They inhabit 
*' different diftriilfi, and ^re gpv^rn^d by differjcnt Jegif- 
** latures. The different dalles of nien, within ^aking- 
** dom, ai:e ?ili placed on the fanrie ground. Their ^pn- 
•' ccrtis and intprc(ls ^re the fainc ; and what is doive.^p 
** one pan muft ^e& all." It has l^een already prpwe.o, 
that the cplpnies are not a different country from Great-- 
Britain^ ^hd that they arc futged to.^hc.feme fupr^mcjcr 
^iflature. 

6ut let me examine this matter, of ^particulaf bpdl.e:3 
of men, that inhabit different di(lri(^s. 1 he tpen qf 
Northumberland are. a different body of pien friO^i thoic 
pf Cornwall, and inhabit different di.ftri<51s. Are tjieir 
coijccrns and iiucrcfts the. fttj\e, an,y,rnpre:t}ian tjiofe of 
jGrfat Briitin 2LV^ 4/nerica? the cplppies have, fur,ely, 
connexions, ^bjcb produce ^ i;iec;effar,y recifKocatipn pf 
ioterqfts betjvcen tihcm ^nd Gr^at Britain. , The colonies 
iire, therefore, pqt , different •ponupuniti^s from Greaf 
jBritainy but parts pf the whol^ cptpm.unity, ^nd, are go- 
verned by the fame Jegiflature: apd ^fiu^refultsfrom his 
.fiwn.ftating the cafr. But, how cpmcjs it to pafs, ^tl^en, 
ih<at djiSierent bodies x>f'n\eh, arid differept diftri^Ss, ,t^//^- 
iij a kingdom., ruuft.h^^ve the fatnje intcrefts apo jcoj;i9<^fns, 
and ,that what affefts qne.part, ,ipu(l^aiflfe<a,all? J»Jpr- 
,tbumbprUnd anji !N,ej«rc?(yc, :Corixw,aIl ^^nd ?j^t\^zf}sic, 

arc in Engl.aiwl. Ar? tl5ieiConQerAS,ax)d injtere^fts qf th^e 
ieveral inhabitants of thcfe diftridts the fame, when th« 
two former are fupported by the trade of co/ils 2nd fa/mon^ 
and the two latter by that of tin and pilchards ^ will the 
^iojiijution of the interefts of the firlt, or the lad two 
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places, be affeScd by any thing that can happen to either 
of their trades. 

To the preceding paffage he adds, " in order to a fair 
** and equal government, there ought to be a fair and 
** equal representation of all that arc governed ; and, a^ 
** far as this is wanting in any government, it deviates 
*' from the principles of liberty, and becomes unjuft and 
*' oppreffive." True, Doftor. A fair^ and equal go- 
j vernment muft tax America^ as well as' Britain, That 
I the colonics are fairly and equally reprefented, in this 
\ kingdom, I appeal to the 34,696,867/. granted J>y Bri- 
tain, for their fole ufc ; that, confequently^ there exifts 
no ground of complaint, that they are deficient in a fair 
and equal reprefentati6n, or that it does deviate from 
.. the principles of liberty. But will not the government 
■ become unjuft 2it\di oppreffhey if. the fuprcmc authority of 
\ this realm fu0er the jfmericans to remain untaxed, whilft 
we groan under the burthen of feventy milHons of debt!, 
Taifed to fupport them in the laft war ? A war,* begun, in 
order to fettle the confines of the colonies, and concluded 
in freeing them from their Canadian foes, who,- without 
being oppofed by our military affiftance, would hav^ 
driven thofe rebels into the Atlantic ocean. 

Having advanced thus far, he fays, p. 28, that ^^ no 
** fupreme legiflative power ought to fubfift any where, 
*^ except in fuch a SENATE, or body of delegates, as 
*' that defcribed in p. 8 ;*' and yet, the Doftor fays, in 
p. 12, that the addition of 2i fupreme magijlrate and htre^ 
ditary council would make it better than that fenate ^ and, 
thus, he again contradicts bimfelf, recurs to his demo- 
cratical principles, and confeffedly prefers a worfe to a 
better government, or knows not virhat he fays, 

I Ihall take no further notice of his if^s and may he*s ia 
that feSiion. The Roman provinces bore no more re- 
femblaqce to the colonies of Britain, than the darker 
parts, in the middle of the moonj bear to the Mediter- 
ranean fea; and, with this all ufion, I fhall conclude all 
'X intend to olTer op the firft part of his obfervations. 
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PART II. 



S E C T I O N I. 

^ recafttulation of the preceding fe^ions^ and on civil anJ( 
religious liberty, as it has been^ and now is exijiing ii^ 
New England, 

BEFORE I proceed to the examination of the fccotii 
part of Dr. Price's obfervations, I flialJ take the 
liberty, fuccinflly, to recapitulate what, I imagine, hal 
been fully, evinced, in the preceding pages of this eflfay. ' 

1. That, according to his definition of phyftcal liberty^ 
mankind are let loofe, like beafts of prey, to ravage and 
deftroy each other, to commit every nefarious aS;, and 

. abfolutely to fubvert the laws of nature. For tbcfe rea»- 
fohs, phyfual liberty cannot confift in what he aflerts, nor 
t\\^ force, which reArains fuch execrable a<Sls be poiEbly 
produiftive oifervitude. 

2. That, according to his definition of moral liberty, 
depending^ on every man's following, in all circum- 
ilances, his fenfe of right and wrong, without being 
controuled by any contrary principles, murders, fires^ 
rapes, robberies, arul every criminal enor/nity are not imr 
moral aSs, becaufc they are unwilfully committed ; and, 
thereby, the very effence of morality is annihilated. 
TYiZ force that oppofes the agent's will, cannot, for thefc 
reafons, be produ6livc oi fervitude\ unlefs an obligation 
to be honeft men and good fubjedis can be the enflavement of 
mankind. 

3. That, according to his definition of civil liberty, 
no government whatever has been, or can be eitablrfbed : 
becaufe it is abfolutely impracticable that a majority of 
the people can elefl their reprefencatives; in aq extenfive 
dominion : — becaufe ap adequate reprefentation does not 
confift in the number of the ele^ors, but in the fuf- 
fdencv of the e^cfted^ — becaufe civil government Qonfiils 

not 
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not in the form of the Icgiflaturc, but in the enaSiing jujt 
laws, and in an upright difpenfation of them. Be- 
caufe, rmV liberty confifts in \y^\x\^ governed by fuch laws, 
as fecure the livtiy rights and prop^ties of the fubje£l ; — 
becaufe, man being a gregarious animal^ without this 
;ijnivcrfaJ law of nature, that folly (hall be fuhordinate to 
wifdom^ timidity X.O courage^ and weaknefs to Jirength^ ^n 
unanimity of will, an uhioo d^ powers, and an unity of 
a£lion, can be folely formed, and the whole efficiency of 
•the aggregate carried into ^execution. Coiifequently, the 

forcfy which oppafes the Aviil of -tlieindividii^l^*:^ is«a/pro- 
dudlive of fervitude ; unlefs the pnfervatiov of t-he -rights, 
liberties, good government, znd Jlrengih of a ftate, be an 
^njlaviment. 

4* T'h^t, ^^cgording.to ^ij.definiiion ^f religious libqrty^ 
religion /(/^/^ can h^ve mo evidence. .Becaufe :his pri/i- 
ciple? are .fubverfive of mH mural and religious obiiga- 
^tJon : — becaufe human fecrificcs, idolatry, .and every 
J(ind of ^bomin^ble worfhip, being the decijions of xhc 
.€aj^c\enc^es x>^ :fiich woribipcrs, refp06);ing celigiQus trMtb^ 
are not to be oppofed by human authority \ but the xvatian 
.is to be QverwlKlmcd 45y fuch execrable rites. For^thefe. 
T^fpns^ thej^rc^f, which (lands in oppofition toihtwU 
of the agent, is not produdtive of fervitudi'^ uvtlck to 
,pbey the comm<^dments of G<^d, and the laws eftab]i(bed, 
\K9^.inJlavement. 

,5, That America 13 not another country *from Great 
^ri^ip, confidered in a political view ; th,at taxes ace not 
gifis^ but jdebts^ due from the fiibjeSts to the ftate, in 
^confequence of their being excufed from psrfonal fervice ^ 
Xi^t the, legijkiures. of the .provinces, h^ye- been, from the 
Jbeginni^g^ fubje<3 to. the fupr^me legiilature of this king- 
.4om, . as A^^/ of LoqdoQ and all other bodies corporate, 
llike the colonic.^, eftabli&ed by charter in England, are 
and ever have been : — that the colonifts have been taxied 
,by parliament, fioro the lathof :Gh5M:ks thc/ccond, to 
:the loth of George the third, in numerous inftances, 
ifimilar to the duty on te^ jT-that they have unifatmly, 
until their oppofition to the ftampa6k, acknowledged and- 
^ob^ycd the afts.of the JS«/i/Z^i legiilature ;-r-that .they 
have always. had an adequate reprefentation .in parlia- 
»mcm> tP .which they b^ve conflaiitly applied, as.fubjc£b 

to 
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fp ikfir repr^fentatives, and received redrefs ami aSift^ 
ancc, ui.confequence of that right;— that 34^696,867!. 
levied in .England^ znd SippWed to their folc" yfc, in Ami^ 
rUay have been granted them, as to fubje<2s who were 
reprefented in parliament, and being of the fame coun- 
try with this kingdom :— ^that the ia/i war was under- ( 
taken, in order to arcert.2in the boundaries of the coIo- ] 
nies ;-^that the colonics, like the herd of fwine poff^flcd 
by the Deyil, would, otherwife, have run headlong into \ 
the Atlantic ocean, and been drowned, through fear of 
the Canaidians : — that, by this Jimfman war, -the nation 
incurred an additional debt of 79,000,00.0!. the intereft 
of which Engliibmen and their pofterity ^re mor^gageft 
tp pay. 

Thefe are taxes, to the.payment of which you are ik^w 
bound. An additional Aamp duty on liqcnfes.for feiUngrb^cr 
«nd other Qxcifeable' liquors -.—duties on plate. :-^uti©s 
onJadentures, leafes, bonds and deeds, newfpaper^, ad- 
vert ifements,, almanacks and! icenfes for reitailipg wine;: 
.^duties on hpufe^, windows and lights t—nlutiiep, by 
piOundagc, on certain goods exported from this 'kingdom jt. 
—an additional la-nd duty on coffee apd ehocojate : — ^a^J- 
ditional diftyon malt :*^addition.al.^iJties on fpirjtuQt^ 
Ifc[uors : — additional duty on ft-rong bfer arnlale : — ano- 
ther duty on windows and. lights : — :additipnal. duties op 
wine. Thefe, my fellow fubjet^is, are the ta^^esj whJLcli 
.yo.u labour to pay, for the ^temppr^il falyation ,qf tho^ 
American ingrateis, .who:pifetend to fee j^ijaved by a .ta;c 
..-of ^threepence a ^ppund pn tea, .ai>d .are.in ppen.re})ellipfi 
^gaind the (upreme atithprity.of ,this.kingdi^m> .to whi^ji 
-they are indebted for that falvation. At the fame time 
.their #;M^«'ta'X*s hardly amount to^iX'/»£»<^ for,<*very |>pupj, 

.which .the people of England are pbliged to->j>ay- 

The ,w»r "w^s tcrmi-pa^ed, by extepdjng ;the American 
' Cpm'?>€rce.tp the ceded iflandf?, ^nd by emamip€\ting fbei^ 
•from the dread ,ai>d p9wers:of*.tiheir Gar^iap eneiyiies ;-r-- 
.the vColonift^ have <?// tj^ eights pf.Britpns, in being 
cbqfen memibers.in parlia«i*^^t ; in •ek^twig tiieir repre- 
^iVnt^ivres; ini .being rentitjed tp f€<?^ive jail the -hpiipM^^, 
.privUe^$, poft?, .place§, anrf pther .f^mplufpf nt$, that 
JJri£ons,c^ enjoy. Su^h are thefefls, which afe;«ot^ 

be 
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V be controverted. On what ju ft foundation is this ctcrnil 
monotony of Jlave^ Jlavery^. enjlavement of the colonifts^ 
tyrants and tyrnnny^ by the fupreme legiflature, which, 
like the drone of a Scotch bagpipe, eternally accompa- 
nies all the notes and tunes that are played on it ? Not- 
>vithftanding this indifputable reprefcntation''of the truth, 
>vhoever reads Dr. Price's obfervations, and all the other 
declamations, fo vehemently urged againft truth and the 
conduct of the legiflature, and is not acquainted with 
the real ftateof fa6Ts, will, naturally, be induced to be- 
lieve, that the parliament of Great Britain had fold the 
colon ids, man^ woman, and child, as Jlaves, to work in 
the mines of Mexico and Peru. Whereas, the fa£l is, 
that no part of any fovereign's dominions were ever fo 
greatly fupported, and fo much indulged, in the payment. 

• of trifling taxes ; and in all the rights and liberties of 
human kind, as thefe Americans were, on the day they 
caufelefly rebelled againft that fupreme and fovercign 
power, to which they had always paid obedience. 

From Dr. Price's roaring fo loud for the prcfcrvation 
of the American legiflatures and liberties, the infercncp , 
is n.atural, that their civil governfhent correfponds with' 
the Doftor's vijion of perfect liberty* I will defcribe that 
of the province of New England. And, firft, of tjfe 
right of ai! the people xo ele^ their reprcfentatiyes. It 
muft previouflv be obferved, that the anceftors of the 
prefent colonifts fled from England, to avoid the perfc- 
cution of the hierarchy, as they pretended, and in obe- 
dience to thq. decifions of their Qwn confciences. Thefe 
confifted of various feds : fuch as the Brownifis, Inde^ 
pendents, Prejbyterians, rigid btparatijis, Lollards, Ami- 
nomians, Mu^gletonians^ Anahaptijis, ^/akers, a reli- 
gious fe£l called PFitches, and a variety of others. After 
many diflentions, feparations, quarrels and confufions, 
xieceflTarily confecutive of the independent plan, they were 
convinced of the abfurdity of every man's following the 
decifions of his own confcience, rcfpe£ling leMpoxxs truth, 
as the rule qi his conduft, unchecked by human aitthorlty. 
They, therefore, deferted that imprafticable notion, and 
adopted the prelbyterian mode of church government, by 
nsinifteis, ruling elders, deacons, &c, as it was efta- 

bliftied 
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Uiflied by the long parliament, in England *, and whicli \ 
i$ more defpotic than the church of Rome. 

1 he province of Maflachufets was divided into towrt^ [ 
/hips : every tovi^nfliip was empowered to fend two mem- 
bers, and no .more ; and, by their charter, none of 
the fedlaries were excepted from their right of voting, 
provided the eledtor was qualified by a freehold eflate of 
forty (hillings a year, or any other eftate worth fifty 
pounds, both fterlingf. Notwithftanding this indifpu- 
table right of all to eleft ; the inhabitants who were of 
the Church of England, and thofe^ of every other feft, 
were, by the preft)yterians,Vwho had ufurped the govern- 
ment, precluded from their right of electing the mem- 
bers of the provincial afiembly. And none of their own 
fanaticifro, even, were fufFered to give their votes, until 
ihey. had been chofcn church members* This memberfhip 
was not to be obtained, but by a public appearance in 
their meeting houfes, and oonfeffing their fins before the 
•congregration. After that "new kind of ordeal trial, they 
were eleded or reprobated, at the option of the minijier 
and the ruling elders J^ ' 

. ** In 1646, the colonifts of the church of England 
*' petitioned the provincial affembly, that civil liberty 
*' and freedom might be granted to all truly Engliih, 
*^ and that all members of the churches of England and 
** Scotland^ which were, at that time, the fame, not 
/* fcandalous, might be admitted to the privilege of the 
Diffenters eftabliftied m.New England-^ -and. If this li- ' 
berty were rcfufed, that they might be freed from the 
*' heavy taxes impofed upon them.". This petition was • 
indignantly rejecSled. The petitioners were fined, in dif- 
ferent fums, as contemptuous and feditious^ and obliged 
to give feourity for their ^o^^^ behaviour. Such were the 
righteous proceedings of thofe men, refpefting that civil 
liberty, which Dr. Price and their defcendants are now 
in fearch of, and cannot be lawfully given up ; who had 
fled from what they mi/called a tyranny in England, to 
creft that which was pojitively intolerable in America. 

Not- 
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NotWichftartdwg every town(Hipi» by their charter^ 
was empowered ru fen>d two members and no more, th* 
<x>l0<ii(te then tpeated that (harur vvith* Phe like contempt 
they now ti*ea« ^e laws of Great Britain, h was then^ 
»cc0#d?ng to ttiei-r prirtdpies^ xv^x to difregafrd. the 
r9fal auchof^ity, becaMifc it was m?/ t^UgiflMve-y aiid i« is 
noWy fbr the ^Me reafofi, right to renounce th« legislative 
power and' fii-pport thek rights by charter, Secauie it is 
the rsyal : and, in t^his manncF, they have been etejr- 
luaHy changing fehemes, under the rtame of liberty to 
jiCquire that donhitiion, wiitch \& not founded on grace* 
Theyv therefore, difpenfed ^\t)^ their obedience to the 
charter, and^ by an ^ of aileoibly, Hbfton was aliowed 
to i^tiA-four members*. All townfliips, containing leii 
than JO ele;£^ors, are mterdt<9:ed the right of chufmg; 
tnembeits : thofe, in which the ele^rs ape Tefs th»n 8o> 
nwyoT may net fend em' member, as they pleafe f. lA 
this manner, thwfe friend* to ei*9il liberty r^fcind^ tb^ 
riwht of voting from townftips afld eleSors^ equally qtia-i- 
Hwed with thofe who now eleftr By another adxif af* 
fembly, alfo, they reduced the qi^alification of voting 
from 5ol.to4oJ. fterling, value ctf any cfta?te. In.*tliis 
tn^naery they vary the ninmber <rf representatives as they 
pleafe. Is this confentaneous withr Dr. Price's chimera' 
of pcrfe«a Liberty ? I>s it equal to the liberty of Ewglifli- 
men, and of thefe very coloniib when in Ejigland* 
where no borough, without fome violation of the law, 
can be deprived of its right to (end members' ;^ nor aiiy 
frochoWer, or other perfon, legally qualified, be witihhela 
from the right of giving his futfra^gie ? Is it igno^onile^ 
4ffromery, or luft after rthllion, that has ftimtilafed this 
DoQor to aflert, tJiat the colonifts h^^efree Icginatafes^ 
and that the Lngliihy ba?ve not? Such was the con-t 
formity of thcfe men to their pretended prrncipJes^ of 
fseking hr thcmfelves a liberty of confcience, and of 
allowing it to dl others i and who fled, as they faid» 
firom tyranny and oppreffion in England^, vo acquire civil 
and religious freedom in the woods^of America. 

Let me now fhew, with what juftice it was obeyed, in 
regard to the Dodor's right 9f (every man's fbllowiiig the 
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declfions of bts own confcience, refye&ing niigtotis truth* 
By an a£t of the provincial aflembly, all Jefuits and other 
Roman catholic eccleiiaftics were baniflied, on pain of 
death, if they returned *. — The qtiakers were, hy law, 
denominated ohflinaU rogues^ vagabonds^ and difiurbcits of 
the commonwealth 5 fubjeft to finet^ imprijortmint^ whip-^- 
ping^ crapping of ears^ bai^ijhnieni^ and, on thtfir return^' 
tp detttb. Any mafter of a (hip,, who fhould import » 
quaker, was fined 1 00 1. per piece^ and every perfon who 
harboured one of th*r>i 4.0 s. an hour f* This law was 
Carried into execution without mercy, and many quakers^ 
were, thereby executed. — Reeves and Ahiggleten^xrercy in 
confequence of an a£l of afiembly, burnt alive, sttBfijffon^ 
on a market day. All the other fcdaries were^ perfe- 
ctrt^d with unrelenting virulence. Such were the in- 
btiman a<5is of thofeyirwsf/,. who fled from the perfecuthn^ 
as they faid, of the church of England, « 

The execrable proceedings of thefe fanatics exciting t 
deteilation of them in this kingdom, Charles the fecondy 
by order-of council, September 2, 1661, required theac-' 
cu(fe'd.and imprifoned to be fent to England % ; and num- 
bers were, thereby, prefer ved frona ignonrirnious and unr 
iberited -death. 'Such was the benignant order of King 
atnd council, to prevent the violation of God's com-* 
nn^dment, " Thou (halt do no murder^" and to pro- 
hibit the exercife of any provincial a£ls, which wcrd 
contrary to the laws of this realm, the fele laws thai 
codld, conftitutionally, be obferved in New England* 
Dr^ Price, according to his principles and defiriitions of 
his liberties, muft, neverthclefs allow, that this merciful 
oVder, being a foreey that flood in oppofition to the 
afi^mbly*8 u//7/, and prevented murder, was productive of 
ftcfvery. 

Their perfecutions for religious pririciples, and modei 
of worfcip different from their own •, their luft of defpo* 
tifm'and thirft for blood were not to be extinguiihed by 
tMt humane a^ of the King. In I692, fincc the revo* 
Jution^ a vaft number of the religious ie^ of witches were 
imprifoned : nineteen of them were hanged, and ode 
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pfeiTed to'dc^th, after trial, in confequcnce of an aci 0^ 
their provincial aflembly. Of this number was one 
George Burroughs^ a prelbyterian minifter, who had left 
bis congregation, and united himfelf with that of tbe 
witc.itcSi as being nearer to the chrijiian doftrinc, accord- 
ing to his confcience, than that of the pre(byterians« 
Not a pcrfon, of the witchcraft fe<Sl confefl'ed himfelf to 
be guilty^ at the place of execution ; and many of them^ 
fays Douglas, were pious' perfons. The prefbytcrian 
teachers addreffed their governor,- jPA/p/>j, on this exe- 
crable aft of perfccution, with thanks for what he had 
already done, and with exhortatioui to proceed in a like 
pious manner *• 

• Even at this hour, -the fpirit of perfecution^and into- 
\ lerance reigns in all their hearts as ftrong as ever. They 
have driven the ecclefiaftics of the church of England^ 
' the only* one by law eftablifhed in the colonies^ froq:^ theif . 
;. Kvings, into diftrefs and almoft want of bread. This 
truth is evinced by the coUeftions, which are now 
making in England, to prevent their being ftarved by the 
rebellious liherty-of-conjctence men ; and fcveral ecclefi- 
aftics of the church of England have iled to this khigdom, 
to fave their lives, which the prefbytcrians threatened 
to deftroy. That their fouls. are ftill.poffefled with the 
fanie infernal fpirit of perfccution and intolerance ; the 
fame hypocrify and falfehood; the fame difregard to all 
things facred and civil; but as they refpeftively may 
conduce to the accomplKhing of their purpofes, they 
have lately afforded a moft notorious proof, in the votes 
and proceedings of the congfefs, publiflied 1774. 

In their addrefs to the people of Great Britain, p. 3H, 
they fay, '' nor can we fupprefs our aAonifhment, that 
*' a Britijh parliament fhould ever confent to eftablifti in. 
** that country, Canada^ a religion that has deluged 
** your ifland in kloody and difperfed impiety^ ^^g^^^^ p^^' 
*' fectUton^ murdery and rebellion^ through every part of 
** the world.'* Do not thefe afleverations evince that 
their infatiable fouls (lill difapprove of toleration, and 
thirft for perfecution as much as ever ? Can more falfe* 
,liood be contained in fo few words? For one drop of 
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Wood fpih in rebellion to fupport the Roman Catholic' 
religion in this kingdom'; millions have been lavifhed 
by the prejbyterians and independents to ere£t the ty- 
rannous ufurpation of Cromwell, and the long par- ' 
liament In no country, has the calvinifticat henefy 
been eflabliflied, or attempted fo to be, wherein the fa-? 
natics of that abominable fedt have not waded thrbuah 
rivers of human gore to arrive at power. Such is their 
addrefs to the people of this kingdom, in order to in- 
flame, their hearts againft his majefty and the parliament, 
and to fypport their rebellion in America. Let me now 
turn to their letter to the Canadians, in order to prevail 
on them to efpoufe their caufe : or at leaft not to oppofe 
them in their rebellious a6tions. 

In p. 72, after reciting the rights and privileges^ to 
which, as fubje£ls of Great Britain^ they are entitled^ in 
fpeaking of the Roman catholic religion and the ^mbec 
bill, to the Canadians^ they fey, " thefe are rights you 
** are entitLd to^ and ought at this moment in perfection 
*' to exercije. And, what is offered you by the late a<i 
*' of parliament in their place l^-^Liberty of conjpience in 
** your religion ? — i^o^^^God gave it to you^ and the 
** temporal powers^ with which you have been, and are 
** connected, firmly ftipulated for your enjoyment of it. 
•' If'law^ divine 2iTi^ human^ could fee u re it againft the 
*' defpotic caprices pf wicked men, it was fecured 
*^ before." 

That religion, which they at fir ft aver to have flied de- 
luges of blood, and tp have difperied impiety^ ^^g^try^ perfe- 
cutioriy murder^ and rebellion through the world, they, 
DOW aficrt, that God gave to the Canadians the liberty of 
ipnjcience to enjoy. What an execrable inftance of 
Jilf-contradiBxQn^ falfehood^ lypocrify^ impious^ and au- 
daciouf afleveration do the preceding paflages con- 
tain? Such are the men whom Dr. Price reprefents as 
having /r/^ governments, in which civil and religious [ 
liberty are fupported and exercifed in'adts oi piety. s,-- 

Should not this Doctor, this friend of liberty,^ this 
«nemy to civil and religious enjiavementy ha^'e prevailed on 
iikok fanatics to have changed their mode of government, 
and to have relinquifhed their perfecuting principles, pre- 
yia\x^ to bis flanding forth the abettor of their rebel- 
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lion ? Othcrwife, will not his affertions, of their frti 
legiflatures, and juftiiication of their revolt, in fearch oF 
friedaniy be cither an egregious ignorance, or a heinoujr 
propagation of falfcbood ? 

Having prenjifed this indifputable accourtt of the cdo- 
nifts of New England, \ fhall now proceed to the exav 
mination of his fecond part. In p. 32, he fays, ** The 
*' queftion, with all liberal inquirers, ought to be, not" 
** whj^t jurirdi6i;ion over them precedetits^ Jiatutes and 
** charters give, but what reafon and equity and the 
** rights of humanity give." By thcfc I have exammed 
the qucftion : let the public 'determine. He continues: 
** This is, in truth, a queftion, which no kingdom has 
•* ever before had occaiion to agitate. The cafe of a 
•* J"ree country branching ^tfelf out in the manner Bri^ 
^^^tatn has done, and fending to a diftant woKd colonies,' 
** which have there, from fmall beginnings, and under 
** free legiflsitures of their own, encreafed and formed a 
** body of powerful flates, likely foon to become fuperior 
** to their parent ftate." This is, indeed, a fencence, 
replete with bountiful conceffion of truths^ extraneous 
from his ufual method. Britain^ which the Ddftor has, 
hitherto, afferted to be a country, that, by the nature of 
its conftitution in eleding reprefentatives, cannot be 
free, is now, by him, confeffedly/r^^ ; and the colonies, 
which are, he fays, enjlaved by thc.BritfJh legiflature, 
are, ncverthelcfs, free, and h2ive/ree legiflatures of their 

cwn. 

This is, undoubtedly, a felf-contradiSftony fufficiently* 
egregious for one fentence. cut, like the high Gitman 
mountebank, who gave a comb and a razor with his cotn 
flaijier, becaufe the latter was not yet enough for fix-' 
pence ; this Doctor, alfo, gives you another felf-cotitra^ . 
di£iion with the former; and {hews, that the colonies are 
not another country frcnn Britaiv, in faying that Britairi 
has branched itfelf out^ in fending colonies to a diftant 
world. I humbly pfefume, therefore, that the branches 
and the trunk make but ore tree : and, if the colonies be 
part of Britain iffelfi does the Dodor think it can h6 
Another country ? And now I have fulfilled my previous 
promifc, that the Doctor jQiould contradift himfilf in 

both 
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wth the JltwerUs and make them fi'eedoms^ before hi 
-coiK^luded his obfervations. I fcall offer nothing con* 
cerning the praSicability of a retreat, by the Britiih le- 
giflatur^, flor of flaying the fword : convinced, as I am, 
that nothing but the fword can bring thefe rebels to that 
<Jue obedience, which is becoming fubjefls, to the fu* 
^remc leg! flat ive power. I will conclude, therefore, in 
conformity with the Doftor's words; — *' Dcteftcd be the 
**' meafures, which have brought us into this war I"— I 
mean thofe meafttres efpoufed by patriots in parliament, 
•who firft, by falfe feJf-interefted and flattering fpeeches, 
4iwakened the coloniib to rebellion \ who have, together 
with a multiplicity of other men, fi nee the rebellion be- 
gan, excited them by public and by private exhortations, 
4n print and manufcript^ to perfevere in their revolt.' " I 
will now enquire into the merits of the Dofior's firft 
feci ion, ^^ ^Of ihi jujiics of iiye war with America^*^ aiid 
then into thofe of the reft. 
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i)/ the juflice of the war with America. 

•*« T I ^ HE enquiry, whether the war with thie colonies 
JL ** is zjuft war," fays Dr, Price, p, 34, " will 
** be beft determined, by ftatlng the power over them, 
^' which it is the end of the war to tnaintain ; and this 
** cannot be better done, than in the words, of an a£l of 
•* parliament, made on purpofc to define it. • That aft 
** declares, that" ' this kingdom has, and ought to 
^ have, power to make laws and ftatutes, to bind the 
• colonies and people of America, in all cafes whatever,* 
Foe to independence and friend to liberty^ as I ever have 
iccn and will be, I chcarfully confefs, that this is " in- 
** deed, a dreadful power I" It is a legiflative and un- 
Juftifiable pronunciation of defpotifm, and of intention to 
fubveft every fpecies of liberty. For no legiflature either. 
has^ or can have, a right to any power over the fubje<5ls, 
|)j the exertion of which they c^n be injured or op* 
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prcflcd in the cxercifc of that, which is beneficial to the 
ftate, or to their juft rights in nature. This tyrannic 
law was paiTed in the miniftry of the prefent patriot Lord 
Rockingham, when his then private fecretary and now 
patriotic Edmund Burke, Efq^ was, in like manner, 
his cradle rocker, and fed him with fpeeches^ as pigeons 
do their young ones with peas thrown out of their own 
ftomachs into theirs. The abfurdity of that adminiflra- 
tion I have already {hewn *. 

But, although the Do£tor has cunningly recurred tc^ 
this aft, for the definition of that power, which the par- 
liament then aiTumed, as the <s2uf€ of taking arms by the 
Americans $ yet, he muft be confcious, that they had 
rebelled before the pafSng of that kw j and had refolved 
to continue in it. Or he makes Lord Rockingham an4 
Edmund Burke, Efq; to be the caufes of the rebellion. 
And, although, on a motion in the Commons, thst flatute 
was not repealed ; the reafon was, as I prefume, that 
nothing ought to be conceded to rebels^ until ihey had 
laid down their arms and returned to their allegiance. 

The Doftor, however, does not avail himfelf any far- 
ther, of the oppreffive power declared in that aft. That 
would be a ftretch beyond his prefent defign. The men, 
who thus enafted the right of enflaving the colonifts, are 
now become egregious p<7/nWj, Uberty-boys^ and proteftors of 
the American revolt. And the true cunning of a prefbyte- 
rian would fupprefs his refentment againft Satan himfelf, 
for former deeds, if he expefted any prefent favour from 
Xh^tfirji magiftrate of hell. 

He goes on, p. 35. *^ But, probably, moft perfonsr 
** will be for ufing milder language, and for faying no* 
** more, than that the uniteilegiflatarcs of England and 
♦* Scotland have, of right, power to tax the colonies, 
** and a fupremacy of legiilature over America — but this 
** comes to the fame." Surely, this is a ftrange affertion/ 
that the Jingle power of taxing ihould be the fame with a 
povs^er to make laws, to ^^ bind the colonies in all cafes 
*' whatever!" Hence it refults from the Doftor's own 
words, that a power, applicable but in one inftance, is' 
more than in millions, ^equal to that in all cafes that can 
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cxift". If a gentleman has a power of obliging his copy* 
holding tenant to pay him a finty or fmall rent, is that 
ti)e fame with having a power over ail his eftate and 
ftock? 

** If it means any thing,*' fays he, *' it means, that 
the property and the legiflations of the colonies are 
fubje(^ to the abfolute difcretion of Great Britain^ 
** and ought of right to be fo. The nature of the thing 
*^ admits of no .limitation." The Do6lor has already 
limited it to one thing, the right of taxation^ and 
now he declares it illimitable. But from what does he 
infer that, by a power to taxy the property and the legif- 
lations of the colonies are fubjed to the abfolute difcretion 
ef Great Britain? The legiflations and properties of the 
body corporate of London, and of a multiplicity of other 
cities in England, are fubje(ft to the difcretion of the fu- 
preme legiflature of Great Britain^ and ought to be fo : 
but does it thence folIow;^ they have an abjolute rights 
ivhich I fuppofe, he means, abfolute ^z/cr^/;W being non- 
(enfe,. over their particular legiflations and properties ? 
And yet, if juch z right be an abfolute power, the freeji 
ftate that ever hath exifted, or can exifl, mujft be abji^ 
lutey fmce all legiflatures muft have a right to tax the 
property of the conftituents of the community. He theft 
adds: ** If any part of their property is fubjojl to Qur 
*' difcretion y the whoU muft be fo. If we haveadght to 
^^ interfere at all, in their internal legiflations^ we have a 
•^ right to interfere as far as we think proper, , jt i^felf^ 
** evident, that this leaves them nothing they can c«ll 
** their own." The DodW vifes extraordinary f^hrafes: 
difcretion for power; the mode of adminiftering 2k thing 
for the thing itfelfy and make^ an internal, and, CQn- 
iequently, an external legiflation, which carries fome* 
tbii^g not very definitive, and for the comprehenfion of 
'Which*! have hot an adequate underftanding : but 1 con- 
fefs, it is not his bufinefs to print, and to find me the 
faculty of comprehending his meaning ; and fol proceed. 
I have already (hewn, that the legiflature of the free/t 
ftate muft have a right to part of the people's property. 
But that right is limited in its powers, by the very nature 
of the thing itfelf. It is a right to tax, or to take a part 
of the property of every individual, in prder to fupporc 
• 1 3 the 



the caufe and beneficial operations of the whole commtr- 
nityi It is a debt, due fr€>ra every fubjeft to the ftate ^ 
b^t not the whole of his property : and^ therefore, a 
right to tax the Americans gives no right to interfere as 
far as we think fit, but as far as the cafe requires* For 
t4iat reafon, it is felf-evident,. that tt leaves the colonies 
every thing they can, or ought to call their own. For^ 
certainly^ no fulgent can have a right to call that hhnurty 
which, he ougkt to pay, in compenfation for that ptrfenal 
fervice tCKthe ftate, which bis country ftands in need of^ 
and has a right to demand. As to ^^ what can give to 
** any people fuch a fupremacy over anotiier people," it 
j^ proved that the colon^ifls are not another people, and 
that ail legfftatures muA, necefTarily, have that fupre- 
macy over thcifr fubje£ls. 

As to the '-^ prefervation of the unity of the Briti^ em-^ 
** pirifej" I have fai<f enough on that umty.. As to 
•* the fuperiority of the Britifh ftate ;" there can he no 
Juperiority of a ftate over iifetf: Britain, and her colomes^ 
are proved to be one, I fupport no man's opinioi^, un-? 
lefs they coincide with my own* But the Dodlor &ys,, 
One reafon offered for our taxing them is, becaufe ^^ we 
** Art the parent Jhte. Tbefc are magic words, which ^ 
*• h&ve fafcinsrted and mHled us/' And why ? Becaufe 
"the Effglifb came from Germany." Does that, he 
aflcs, ** give the German ftates. a right to tax us ?'* 
Were the £ngli(h ever fub)e<ft to a German legifiature ? 
Wdk-tf'they Supported by grants of millions, to prefcrve 
iheir fettlements ? Were thefe fettlements held by charter 
from a German prince ? Were the emigrants entitled to 
all the rights and privileges ©f Germany ? How, then^ 
can the Germans have a right to tax England ? What 
analogy is there between the E^glifli and Germany, 
and the colonifts and Britain?" Indeed, Dodor, this 
aklufion of yours is either extrtsme ignorance or c^xtreme 
tpifrepi^efentation. 

Aliergivingfo excellent an illuftration of his fubjed, 
he fpeaks of the cdonies as children. ^^ But there is a 
f* period, when, having acquired property, and. a capa- 
*• city of judging for themfelves, they become indepen^ 
^' d^ni agents, and when, for this reafon, the authority 
^*'. of their parent ceafes, and becomes nothing bat the 
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,** rcfpefl and influence due to benefeflors.'* All tbi$ ii 
no more than nutaphor^ and metaphor is not argument » 
But it happens, that the figure will not hold. The au- 
thority of the Britifli legiflature has not ceafed, and, 
therefore, they are not become independent agents : but 
vile and unnatural rebels to the moft benignant parent 
that ever nurtured a profligate and perfidious progeny. 

But he adds, p. 38, *' We have, it is faid, protecEied 
*' th^m, and run deeply in debt on their account/* 
That we have, indeed, Do^Slor. *^ The full anfwer to 
** thi9 has been already given ;" and the refutation of 
it, alfo, in this eflay. He continues ; *' Will any one 
** fay, that all we have done for them has not been 
^* more on our own account, than on theirs ?" Yes ; I 
will fay it. For, without our affiftance, they would have 
been fubdued by the French, to whom, I imagine, they 
would not, willingly, be fubjeds ; aqd, at prefent, the 
lofs of them deferves pot to be much regretted. " But/* 
fays he, ** fuppofe the contrary. Have they done nothing 
^* for us ? Have they made no compenfation for what 
*' they have received ?" Yes : they have compenfated all 
our adis of beneficence by a nbellion, ^^ Have tibcy no^ 
^^ helped us to pay our taxes^ to fupport our poor, and 
^^ to bear the burthen of our debts, by taking from u5, 
^' at our own price, all the commodities with which we 
*' can fupply them f" But was this in confequence of a 
voluntary ajft of theirs ? Was it not con fccutive of ^8t% 
made by the fuprcme legiflatjve ? Befides, had they pur* 
f:hafed from France, Holland, Germany, or any othef 
realm of the world, that merchandize which they boughf: 
pf the Engliih, would they not have helped thoie ftates ii^ 
paying their taxes, to fupport their poor; and tQ p^y thiir 
debtf ? Can that be a compenfation for the millions w^ 
have fpent in their proteftion ? But " they have taken 
*' from u$ our commodities, at our prices." And hav^ 
they ^pt fold their of^/n-^ in return, at their prices ? \t\ 
the ni?te, p. 38, he fay$, " This is particularly true of 
*' the bounties on fome American com inodi ties, a$ 
^' pitch, tar, indigo, &c. when iipport^ intp Britain^ 
** Jt is well known, that the end of giving them was, 
*^ to get thefc commodities cheaper from the colonies* 
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•* and m return for our manufadlures, 'which weufcd t0 
*' get from Ruffia, and other foreign countries." 

But, good Doftor, were not thefc bounties granted, 
alfoj to enable the colonies to fell thefe commodities as 
cheap as Ruflia, bccaufe they could not maJte them at 
that price; and, thereby, to purchafe thofe manufafturcs, 
which they could have from no other country ; and, thus, 
to bring the ballance of trade lefs in their disfavour ? Arc 
there not bounties granted on the exportation of our ma- 
nufaftures, and duties drawn back on exportation of fo- 
reicn comfhodities to the colonies, which the confumers 
in Britain are obliged to pay, ai\d this cnafted in order to 
render therti cheaper to the Americans ? 

Have they not," fays he, p 38, " for our advan* 
tagc, fubmitted to many reftraints in acquiring pro- 
*' perity ? Muft they l^kewife refign to us the difpofal of 
♦* property ?" Have not the Enghfli fubmitted to like re- 
ftraints, in the prohibition to^expert wool, fuller's earth, 
and many other things of Englilh produAion, and to im- 
port man ufa6lured fiiks, iron wares^ and others*; and 
have the Americans fubmitted longer than the moment 
they thought th^mfclves enabled to fupport a rebellion ? 
I have alfeady proved, that a right of taxation is not that 
of a difpofal of their property. He then aflcs, *' Has not 
"their cxclufivc trade with us been, for many years, 
•* one of the chief fourccs of our national wealth and 
•* power ?" By an exdufvue trade with us, I fuppofe, he 
means an exclufion of trading with all other nations f . 
And is this wealth and property, which we have ac- 
quired by the trade' which hath enriched them, whilft 
they were happily placed in a fituation of being all but 
free from taxation, a compcnfation for the 34,696,867!. 
of money adually levied on us for their fervice ; and for 
the 70,000,000 debt, incurred and levied on England 
alfo, during the 1 ail war, begun for them, and concluded 
to their chief advantage ? And, had thefe mifcreant fefta- 
ries never fled their country, and the reft been honeft 
enough barely not to dcfcrve hanging, and, therefore, to 
be tranfportcd, as convicts, would not the confumption of 
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t)MT own man u failures, by them at home, have been 
equal to what it has been in America ? Would not their 
labours, in agriculture and in all kir.d^ of manufa£lures, 
have been equally employed to promote the public wel- 
fare ? Would not the payment of all taxes have then 
been equal, by them as by us ? Would not the commo;- 
dities they now produce have been purchaied from other 
countries, by a return of what they would, then, have 
fabricated in England, and the nation equally enriched ; 
its ftrength prcferved, by keeping the people together; 
and the ftupendous folly have been avoided of extending the 
dominions of a realm, by planting colonies, as long as the 
native land will produce sne blade of grafs, or one grain of 
corn, more than the inhabitants can confume ; or bi: pur- 
chafed from other nations, by the manufactures of their 
own hands ? Hence, does it not appear, that we have 
not only not gotten any thing, but have wafled millions, 
of which they have reaped the whole advantage. * 

'* In all our wars," fays he, *' have they not fought 
** by our fides, and contributed much to our fuccefs ?" 
No, indeed, Doflor. Did you ever hear of an American 
regiment in the wars of William the Third, Ann, or 
George the Second, in Europe, that fought by our 
fides ? And thefe are all the wars fmce the revolution. 
Have they ferved on board our men of war ? Has not thb 
contrary been proved in parliament? Where did they 
•fight by our fides, unlefs it were by our hackftdei^ even in 
the defence of their own lands and properties ? " In the 
*** Jaft war," fays he, " particularly, i^ is well known, 
*** tlicy ran themfelves deeply in debt, and that the par- 
f liament thought it neceflary to grant them confider- 
•** able fums, anrjually, as compenfations for going be- 
^^ yond their abilities in aflifting us." You (hould have 
<addedj Dodlor,^ — to preferve themfelves from de/lruSlhn, 
And is a parliament, fo forward to grant fuch aids, to be 
TeprefcTited as tyrants and to be dreaded, as a legiflature 
*%vhich intends to take ail their property by t^xation^ and 
to enflave them ? The deep debt of the MafTachufets men 
amounted to 37,500 1, to be paid off in f»>ur years: 
^whilft the debt incurred in their defence amounted to 
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70,O00,O0ol. ^hich nothing can iiquUaU^ but the dif- 
folution of all things : and then the Dodor wifely adds : 
** In this cafe," of going beyond their abilities, '* would 
" they have continued, perhaps, for everj" which, I 
apprehend, is an eternity of going farther than perfons 
are able to go. This, beyond their abilities, is either borrow- 
ed or ftolen from that excellent and admirable fecond printed 
fpeech of Mr. Burke, as the Dodor ftylcs it, in a note, and 
which fhall have its remarks in an Appendix. And in thus 
going on for ever they were to be com pen fated by money 
r^iifcd on England, for ever alfo. What a bleffed aid 
would thefe colonies have proved to jus in war ! To tbi* 
he adds : '* Jn fhort, were an accurate account flated, it 
•' is, by no means, certain, which fide would appear to 
*' be moft indebted," Try your hand, Doftor. You 
are reckoned an excellent caculator : but you are accufecjl 
of adopting fuppofititiouii data. Beware of that, or you will 
be detefted *. 

The next fentence, like Mr. Burke^s fpeech, \% excel-- 
lent and admirable^ '' When alked, as freemen, they 
•' hav5, hitherto, • feld®m difcovered any reluftance in 
*' giving, but in obedience to a demand, and with the 
'* bayonet at their breafte, they will give nothing but 
*' blood." This demand W7is a debt, due to that legifla- 
turc, as much as paying a militia man to ferve in the 
place of another. A demand which they had conftaotly 
acknowledged ; and, if the bayonets are at their breafts, 
it is rebellion has called them ther?. But had thefe bayo-^ 
nets been fooner planted againft thofe breafts, more in 
number, and more aftively employed, their taxes would 
have been readily payed, without ihedding one drop oT* 
human blood. But that time is pafled : and fuch will 
for ever be the confequcnce from that conduft, wherein 
miflaken lenity 1'uperfedes the claims of national jujiice. 

He continues, p. 39 : ^^ But it is farther faid, the land, 
*' on which they fettled, was ours. But how came it tp 
*' be ours ? If failing along a coafl can give a right to ^ 
*' country, this might. Then' might the people of Ja-- 
*^ pi^n^ as foon as they plcafe, become the proprietors of 
«' Britain, If the land, on which the colonifts firft (ctr' 
*' tied, had any proprietors, they were the natives. The 
*' greateft part was bpiigbc qf the natives. They have, 
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** fincc, cleared and cultivated it, and, without help 
•' from us, converted a wildernefs into fruitful and plea- 
*^ fant fields/' You forget the help, DoSor, of the 
millions already granted to thofe endi. He goes on : 
*' It is, therefore, on a double account, their property ; 
.** and no power on earth car; have any right to difturb 
*' them in the poii'eifion of it, or to tjJce from them, 
** without their con fen t, 'any part of its produce." He 
tell us, in fpeaking of liberty, *' that no civil focicties 
** can, lawfully, give up to any extraneous jurifdi£tion 
'' the power of difpofing of their property," and, confe- 
quently, not give up that property itfelf. Is it not the right 
of man as much to live as to be free 3 and is not the earth 
given to fuftain him j and the whole human race ? If he caa- 
not give up his liberty,, by compa^^ how can he, thereby^ 
-givs up any portion of the earth from his^ defcendant$ ? 
The Indians, therefore, had no right, by compact, to 
fell it. How then came it to be the property of the colo- 
flifts more than of the Britons f They are not difturbed 
in their pofleflions by us, by their being taxed. No- 
Ijhing is taken from them, but by that lawful confent of 
reprefentation, which, has been re^atedly proved, aqd 
acknowledged till now. 

The paragraph, p. 40, concluded with, ** it is in- 
^^ confifteiit with common fenfe, to imagine that any 
** people would ever think of fettling in a diftant coun- 
'^ try, on fuch condition^ as that the people, from wboin 
'* they withdrew, fhould for ever be mafters of their 
** property, and have power to fubjedl: them to any 
'* modes of government they pleafed." But it has been 
proved, that their property has not been invaded, nor 
was any alteration of their goviernments attempted before 
they rebelled : fuch are the refults of common fenfe. 

His next paragraph begins : " The defeftive ftate of 
** the repreieatation of this kingdom has been farther 
** pleaded to prove our right to America." It has been * 
evinced, that the Doftor's fcheme of public liberty is 
equally defeftive. ^' is u generous, becaufe we are in {i 
*' fink, to draw them into it V- Britain, the Doftor b^ 
faid is a free country : s hte country is, therefore, in a 
Jink, *' Ought we pot, rather, to wifli earneftly th^t 
^. there .may be ont fia €Ourury left upon earth, to wbicji 
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** we may •/, when venality, luxury an J vice have 
*' completed the ruin of liberty here :" in a Jink, But^ 
wherein is the liberty of America to be feen ? Not in 
their legiflatures, which, in civil and religious rights, 
arc, as I have proved, more tyrannic, in the law and the 
execution by their oligarojy^ than Britons by their fu- 
preme legiflature, even according to the Doctor's fcheme 
of pcrfeft freedom. When they an free, and not till 
then, can an honeft man be the abettor of their taking 
arms, in pretence of preferving liberty. 

The Doftor then fays, p. 41 : "it is by no means 
** true, that America has no more right to be exempt- 
** ed from taxation, by the Britijh parliament, than 
** Britain itfelf. Here, all freeholders and burgeffes 
** of boroughs are reprefented :" — ^No more reprefented 
than tf// the people of Britain, — " There, not a fingle 
^^ freiholder^ or other perfon, is reprefented.'* This has 
been already proved to be a falfehood, by fadls, which, 
undeniably, evince the contrary. Is it not a confcious 
and a fcandalous evafion of the truth, when he mentions 
none but freeholders and burgefles to be reprefented in 
parliament ? Docs he not know that, if he had fpoken of 
all the people, that truth vyould have included ell the 
Amtricani ? This is his mode of difguifing verity^ in 
fcarching after juflice. Does he preach truth in the way 
he prints it ? Is it ignorance, or malice, which induces 
him to affert things, which every man knows to be un- 
true ? Is there, on earth, a thing which is more gene- 
rally known and acknowledged, than that, whoever 
chufes the members, they. are as much the rcprefentativcs 
of the non-eleSfors as of thofe who chuje\ and, confequent- 
ly, of all the fubjefts of the realm ? 

He proceeds, p 42 : *' Here\ the t?//x, granted by the 
*' reprefented part of the kingdom, muft be proportion- 
<« My paid hy themfelvcs; and, the laws they make for 
** fl/A/rx, they, at the fame time, make for themfehesJ^ 
In this fentence, the fame icandalous evafion o^ truth is 
continued. Are not all the people reprefented in parlia- 
ment? Who, then, pay the aids, but the whole ? Are • 
'the freeholders, freemen, and burgefles, whom this Doc- 
tor, confcicntioufly, mifcalls the only part of tht people 
that is reprefented, thofc who pay the aids, an<) not the 
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others alfo.? This truth, in his in^iry after jufticc, he 
purpofely avoided ; in order to evade that una.nrwerable. 
argument, that the Americans ftand on the fame ground 
of reprefentation with all the non-ele^ors^ and, therefore, 
with all the people of Great -Britain. Is not this flagi- 
tious*? He then fubjoins : *' Then^ the aids they would 
" grant would not be paid^ but received by them- 
'^ felves, and the laws they made would be made for 
** others only.'' Here, again, the mifreprefentation is 
vilely continued. The Americans would no more pay 
the aids, which are granted by the legiflature, nor would 
thefe aids be received by it, ptherwife than they are paid 
by non-eleftors. All the people, voters or not, pay the 
aids, and the government receives them alike from all .* 
and, furely, the laws of taxation^ being made for the 
AmerlcanSy which did not extend to the jjerTons of the 
legiflature, and people of England, can have afForded no 
reafonable ground of complaint : unlefs an . exemption 
from the taxes we pay be a hardfliip.. Becaufe thefe 
taxes do not extend to them. But the objeftion may 
eafily be obviated. Let the laws be extended equally 
through Britain and her colonies. Having fully anfwer- 
ed this matter, in this, eflay, and in preceding publiqa* 
tions *, I *will not trouble my readers vt^itli an eternal, 
reiteration of the fame things, which, like a parrot who 
has words alone devoid of ideas, he is conftantly re- 
peating. 

*' 1 o this fupremacy over them," fays the Do£lor, " we 
** fay we are entitled ; and, in order to maintain it, we 

** have began the war. Let me enquire," With all 

my heart; Let us fee what he will make of it. '^ i. 

** Whether, if we have now this fupremacy, we (hall 
•* not be equally entitled to it in any future time ?'* 
Without an if^ we have been, are, and Jhall be equally 
entitled to it< ^*^ They are now but little fliort of half our 
** number. The probability is that, in 50 or 60 years, 
** they, will double our number;" and then the Doftor 
becomes, like his brethren in the North, gifted with the 
fecond fight^ and aflerts, *' they will form a mighty em- 

pirej confifling of a variety of fl:ates, all equal, or fu-, 
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** pcri(5r, to ourfelm, in all the arts and accompHA-. 
** ments which give dignity and happinefs to human life.** 
The people of Britain are now efVimated at 6,000,00b : 
the double of that is, confequently, it,00o,0O0. The- 
cotenies are 12 in number, without a fubdivifion. Thefe 
are Canada ^ Nova Scotia^ New England^ New Jork^ 'Nevr 
Jn/eyy Penjylvanta^ Marylartd^ Virghia^ North Carelinaj 
South Carolina^ Georgia and Florida. Each of thefe 
is to be equal, in 50 or 60 years, to Great Bri(;,ain. Each 
muft, therefore, contain 6 mlHions of people; and thus, 
from 3 millions, they muft encreafe, in that time, to 72 
millions. As the Do<5lor is fo admirable a calculator, 
and always feleds the moft unqueftionable daia^ I fup- 
pofe he has fqund this muft be true to a demonftratton. 
KtA yet, hang me if, according to the decifions of my 
own confcience, I can believe one fyllable o^ it. 

But I have yet another reafon for this infidelity. 
Will all the ftatct, with jarring interefts, habituated to 
different forms of government and different modes of re- 
ligion, agree to conftitute wr^ fupreme Icgiflative power, 
and, thereby, to make a mighty empire ? I believe the- 
Doftor.is not a true prophet. He then aflcs, *' at that 
•'period, will they be ftill bound to acknowledge that' 
** fupremacy over them, which we now claim?" In* 
duty^ they will be bound : but that period will not come, 
jf ever, for many centuries. ** This would be unrea-* 
•* fonable. What makes it otherwife now?" It is that, 
being fubjeds of Britain, and aided with millions of 
money, it would be both unreafonable and unjuft, that, 
in their prefent opulence, they (hould not be compelled' 
to contribute their dues to our taxes. 

The Doftor then fays, p. 44, ** Britain is now, I 
•* will fuppofe, the feat of liberty and virtue — ^the time 
" may come, when it will be all reverfed." But, Doc- 
tor, you have ajferted^ that Britifli liberty is in a fink j 
and now, again, it is a /^^^ country : and, as Mr. Bays 
fays, what is become of your fuppofes now ? As t6 virtue,' 
it forms no part of the prefent difpute : nor, if honefty 
be a virtue, is there lefs of it to be found on any fpot of 
the earth, than in New England. For the truth of this, I' 
appeal to all the oKhtv American planters,, continential 
and infular. As to the time to come^ I will anfwer your 
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fuppofes when they are realized by that time. And npw« 
in p. 46, the Do<Sor fays, '* a government by King, 
" Lords, and Commons is iht perfcSiion of government.*' 
With tvio forces^ to oppofe the people's will, which, he fays, 
reduce them tofervitudg f But, then, he adds : ** when 
*' the commons are a juft reprefentation of the people, 
** and when, alfo, it is not extended to any diftant peo- 
** pie or communities, not reprefented." This is the 
very cafe refpeding Great Britain and her trolonies: and, 
thus, they are governed by the moft perfed government, 
according to. the Doctor's principles. If a man, who 
changes them in every page, as they occafionally fuit his 
purpofes, can be faid to have any principles. The fol- 
lowing parts of that feclion, confifting of fuppofes, ifs^ 
may he's, and fi^itious im^offibuitiesy defervc no farther 
coriftderation. 

Hence it appears, that the Do<Etor*s enquiry into 
the juflice of the war with America, confifts in conceal- 
ments and mifreprefentations of the truth, in order to 
avert the eyes of thofe, who would, otherwife, pcrfeflly 
difcern the jt/Jiice of the legiflature in this war. And 
now I will a(k him, whether it be not ;w/?, that all the 
fubjeds of the fame realm fliould, according to their re* 
fpeStive abilities, pay their legal contributions of pecu^ 
niaiy aids, which enable that government reciprocally to 
fupport them in the poffeflion of all that is dear to hu- 
man kind ^ — Whether the JmericanSy proved to be the 
fubje6ls of this realm, by enjoying every right to cleft 
and to be eledled reprefentatives ; to apply to thofe reprc- 
ientatives for aid, and to receive it, equally with Britons, 
are not in rebellion, when they caufelefly oppoffe that fu- 
preme. legiflature, which they have hitherto aeknoW- 
'ledged ? — Whether it be not jiif! to reduce thefe rebels^ 
by arms, to their duty ? — and, whether, without oblig- 
ing them to contribute, by taxation, to the national fUp-* 
plies, after fo many millions levied folely on England, 
for their prefervation, the parliament can *be faid to a<Jt 
with jii/lice to the people of Great Britain ? The war 
with America is, on thefe accounts, mt only juji, but 
the only war that has ever been undertaken for the advan-^ 
cage, more particularly, of the common people. In out 
wars with France, Spain, Holland^ and other ftates, 
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with unremitting viflories, the common people vrtrt f^re 
by more incefTant labour to acquire the neceflaries of 
life, advanced in price, by the payment of accumulating. 
taxes. In this war with America, it is the people^s cauje 
alone. It is for the alleviation of thofe hardships and 
fufferings, which were brought upon them by all the 
preceding wars, fmce that day, in which the Prince of 
Orange was made a king, to that, in which' his prefent 
Majcfty afcended the throne of thefe realms * This mer- 
ciful intention, of Icffening the toil, encrcafing the eafe^ 
and of enabling the honeft, the induftrious, and the 
bfeful fubjedts to purchafe better neceflaries with lejs mo- 
ney, is the objeft of this juft and neceflary war ag^'nft 
5 ungraceful and unnatural rebels. This truth the fl'nty 
' hearted prcfbyterian crew in New England fully know ; 
: and the;^ would rather behold you, my fellow fubjt'cts, 
• expiring- in the pangs of famine, than voluntarily to coii- 
tribute one penny, to fupport the lives of you ^ your wives^ 
your children^ and all. human nature, their own enve- 
nomed fpecies excepted. Refent the injury, and tfe^t 
with contempt, thofe ingrates, and the mercilefs abet* 
tors of their treafon. 



SECTION III.. 

jyhethir the war with America he juftified by the principles 

of the con/iitutson. 

DR. Price now informs us, p. 48, he has *' pro- 
♦* pofed, in the next place, to examine the war 
** with the colonies by the principles of the conftitution," 
Let me enquire how he fuccecds in this part. He 
*' knows, it is common to fay we arc maintaining our 
** own conftitution in America. If this means we are 
** now endeavouring to eftablifli our own conftitution of 
*' government there, it is by no means true ; nor, were 
"it true, would, it be right/' Surely, Doftor, Wi«- 
tainingy implies the fupport. of fomething already efta- 
bliihed, and not an attempt to eftablifh it. However, if 
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whhe can mean J/jfi, or cvdn blue, tlic Doflbr's afler- 
tion will be juft, and mt till then. It has been already 
proved, the conftitution of England has been eftabliftcd 
in the colonies from the day of their commehc6mctit j 
and, therefore, the proceedings bf parliarticrtt iSire to 
maintain^ and 710/ to ellablifh it. 

The.rcafon for its being ♦* not right to e'ftablrfll t)ur 
** conftitution in America** is not a little extraordinary, 
** They have," fays the Do(9or, ** chartered ^vern- 
** ments of their own, with which they are pleafid, and 
*' which if any power on earth may change, ^vlthoiit 
f' their confent, that power may, likewife, if rt thinkk 
«< proper, deliver them over to the Grand Seignior" In 
p. 32, he fays, " The qucftion, with ali^libiral eh- 
•' quirers ought to be, not what jurifdiftion. oVer them, 
** precedents, ftatutes, and charters give, but what rea- 
** fon and equity and the rights of humanity give ;'* ancf^ 
in p. 40, ** he lays no ftt-efs on charters : the Americans 
^* derive their rights from a higher fource.** And now, ' 
he quits the title of liberal enquirer, thi^ claiitis of reafok 
and equity^ and the higher fource, and founds hi^ j^iftifi- 
catipn on that very charter, on which he lays ho ftrefs. 
I agree' however, for the decifion of this i^ii^fti^n, to 
have the matter tried \>y that, which muft refult from 
the contents of that charter, which was grahted by theii* 
idol^ William the. 3d, to the colonifts of Maffachiifets Ba^ 
province. A charter is an inftrument, irt wHting, | 
which, by the exertion of the prerogative royal, rricorp'o- , 
rates, and beftows on bodies corporate, particolar rights 
and exemptions, therein mentioned ; on due obfervance 
of the conditions therein contained, by thbfe t6 t^hom ii 
is granted. The charter granted to the abbvenamed co- 
lonifts is ^xprefly as it is here defcribed. On this char- 
ter, according to the Doftor, their government is 
founded. It i$ evident, therefore, that, if they claim ort 
iheir chartered rightj they muft adhere to the condition^ 
on which it was granted ; and, confequently, if nb 
power brt earth may change that government Which th^ 
charter hath beftowed ; no power on earth can detach 
them from the conditions it includes. Let me {hie>^ what 
the charter pronounces. ** VVe give and grant to thi 
♦* faid governor, and to the great and general tourt 
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** or affcmbly of our faid province, &c. full power and 
** authority, from time to time, to make, ordec, and 
*' cftablifti all manner of wholefomc and reafonablc or- 
V ders, laws, ftatutes, ordinances, •diredions, fo as they 
*' be not repugnant or contrary to the laws of this our realm 
" of England^^* Hence it is evident that, by their char- 
ter, their government is made fubordtnate to the fupreme 
legiflative power. And now, when they oppofe this le» 
giflative authority and ereft another, by a congrefs, 
which entirely fubverts their own government, have they 
not violated thofe conditions, which, by their charter, 
they were bound to obfervc f On what ground, can Dr. 
Price affert they are pleafed with their chartered rights ? 
Have they not aflumed that power to change that govern- 
ment, whioh, he fays, " no power on earth niay 
*' change;" and, confequently, by that infraction of 
the conditions, forfeited ail claim to the rights, privi- 
leges and exemptions, which that charter, contains \ 
Could William the 3d have granted rights and liberties 
independent of the fupreme legiflature, when he wore the 
crown of thefe dominions by the right which that very 
legiflature poflefled to beftow it ? This very legiflature 
can, even now, transfer that crown and thofe kingdoms 
to whatever jamily they may think proper. It is a 
new fpecies of high treafon to publilh, in writing, that 
the legiflature does not poflefs that right. And, in lefs 
merciful reigns, it had been deemed criminal by law, 
to aflfert its power did not extend to the colonies^ There 
are thofe, who have greatly fuflfcred for a lefs offence. 
The fupreme legiflature has a like right over the char- 
tered gpvernments of London^ Brijiol^ and a multiplicity 
of other places : and, if either of thefe corporations, by 
jnfradling the conditions of their charter, (hould forfeit 
their rights, and the legiflature abolifh the charter, can 
the parliament for that reafon, as juftly deliver the inha* 
bitants over to the Grand Signior t Is not fuch an infer** 
epce too abfurd to be pronounced or written by any man 
but a modern patriot ? In this, however, 1 he certainly ma- 
nifefts his ignorance of the conflitution of this kingdom ; 
9nd evinces, contrary to his defign, that the chartered 

{rovernments of the Americans, are fubjedt to the fupreme 
CgifldCMre* I3 it not a confe(}uence, therefore, by theix 
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infra&ion of them and taking arms to fupport that vio- 
lation, that they are rebels ? at the fame time, whilft ( 
he grounds their chartered rights on the prerogative royal •. 
being fuperior to the fupreme legrflature*;;and, thereby, • 
makes and juflifies the a£ls of a monarch, unlimited by j 
the power of the people's reprefentatives, to be the con- i 
'ftituiional government of this kingdom, does not he pre- 
fer an arbitrary monarchy to all thofe other govern- 
ments, which he has antecedently approved as perfe(ft ? 

In the preceding paflages, wherein he lays no ftrefs on 
charters, he thought it his intereft to ahoUJh their power. 
in the prefent^ he thinks it right to fupport that power. 
In what amazing inconfiftencies and felf-contradiftions 
docs this Doctor involve himfelf ! Laws made by a ma- 
jority of the people, conftitute the moft perfedt govern- 
ment. That perfection is, neverthelefs, diminijhed by a 
government with reprefentatives of the people, which 
cffecStually fecures to them every right of human nature : 
and, thus, x\i2X (Jiminution of the moji perfeft liberty, is 
that full perfeftion. Then, the addition of a king and 
iioufe of lords, makes that moft perfect liberty another 
mo/i perfect liberty, which is more perfe(5t than the for- 
mer mojl perfe£l. * Notwithftanding this ftupendou's per- 
fe<ftion, we foon find Britifh liberty in a fink, and then 
it emerges again, in the moft perfecS: government of 
king, lords and commons : and now, it is a king, who, 
without either lords or commons, grants charters, which 
no power on earth may change. Can the hiftory of the 
liniverfe exhibit fuch another train of abfurdities and felf- 
contradiSions ? Pray, Do<Sor, let your epitaph be ca- 
pied from that of Ben Johnfon. 

. O rare Richard Price 1 

He proceeds : " Suppofe the colonies of France and 
•* Spain \i2Li^ by contracts, enjoyed, for near a century 
•• and a half, free governments, open to all the world, 
** and under which they had grown and flourifhed. 
•* What (hould we think of thofe kingdoms, were they 
** to attempt to deftroy their governments, and to force 
** upon them their own mode of government.** The 
Do^or grounds his fuppofe on a pbhtionj \hat the pre- 
ceding colonies do, by compa^fsj enjoy free governments. 
V K 2 In 
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In p. 14> he tells you, in fpeaking of the Americans^ 
^^ This is a cafe, in which compa& are not binding." 
It was then to his purpofe to let loofe the colonics from 
the obligation to the legiflature by compadts. In p. 48, 
he fays^ '' This compaft," for fuch he abfurdly means 
the charter to be, " ought to bind the legiflature to the 
*^ colonies." Such are his faft and loofe glaring fclf-con- 
tradi&ions. But, allowing the abfurdity of a grant tp 
be a campaff^ did the colonifts not enter into that coca- 

B\&. not to make laws contrary to the Britifh legiflature ? 
ave they not conflantly acknowledged the right of that 
fupreme legiflature, in the 7th and 8th of William the 3d, 
** that all bye laws and cuftoms in America, contrary to 
^* that zGt<i or any other, to be made in England, &all 
•* be void ?*' Did they ever, till now, conteft the legifla- 
tive authority ? Are tbey not bound, then, by that com- 
pad) to obey the laws of parliament? Wherein ha3 
Great Britain attempted to deftroy their governments, 
eftablifbed by charter, until they rebelled ? In what man- 
ner are thefe free governments open to all the woild, 
without being fubjeft to the fupreme legiflature ? 
Wherein can any attempt have been made to force upon 
them our own mode of gpvernment, when, by compa£^, 
they were fubjedled to it ? Wquld France and Spmn^ in 
the place of Britain, acquiefce with the infraftion o^ fuch 
compadis, and not treat their colonifts as rebeli ? And 
ought we to applaud any zeal thefe colonifts difcovered, 
in repelling the conftitutional authority, which they bad 
compared to obey, and which bad been their falvation I 
Is the reduHion of rebellion an iryury ? 

The DofSlor then adds : " ^ut the truth is^ in the 
^< prefent inftance, that we are not maintaining, but 
*' violating our own conftitution in America.'* The 
truth is quite the contrary, as it is evident from what 
has been juft related. We are preferving the legiflatii^c 
authority of this kingdom over the chartered goveriv 
ments, which, by compaft, are fubjeftcd thereto. It i^ 
the conftitution, which gives this fupreme authority to 
the legiflature : we are, tjierefore, maintaining^ and da 
not violate our own conftitution \ and the Douor*s truth 
h an SL^raint falfehood* 

To 
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Totliis lie fubjoins: "The eflcncc of ouf c6nft!ta- 
*f tion confifts in its independency." And yet the Doc- 
tor would have it depended or fubcH-dinate to the royal 
prerogative of granting charters. It is in that fuperiority 
that it becontes independent. Does the Dodor mean, 
by the eflcncc and independency of the conftitution, 
that no chartered corporation is to be fubjeft to the Ic- 
giflature ? Would not this be filch a condition of things, 
as would be fubverfive of ^// oroverntnent. and make as 
many itidependent ftates as there are bodies corporate in 
England ? Mevagify and St. Matw's in Cornwall, two 
very fmalt boroughs, and what are called the rotten part 
of the conftltution, would then be independent ftates. 
However, the Dorter affcrts, that ** there is, in this 
*'' cafe, no difiference between fubjt^ion and annihilation*^ 
And, thus, the legiflature's proceeding according to the 
Dolor's compaft, with the Americans, in which they 
fuhje^ themfelves to the legiilature, is an annihilation o( 
their governmertts ; although the DoSor fays, they hold 
their governnients by that compaft. 

The next is a bold ftroke. ** Did, therefore, the co- 
*• lonies poffefs governments perfe(9:1y the fame with 
** ours, thfe attempt to fubjedlt; thenA to ours W6uld be 
'*' an attempt to ruin them." But, Do£tor, where is. 
the atterhpt to riiin them ? By compatS, they are fubjed 
to the fupreme legiflature, as all the parts of the Britiih ( 
<ibminiohs are, which have or have not charters. Lord I 
Cambden and Chancellor Yorke, already quoted, pro- \ 
«ounce, that all the fubjeds carry thtf laws of England j 
wherever they eftablifli colonies. Can there be an at- < 
tempt to do what' is already done } and fo far are the co*- 
lonifb from being ruined by it, that even this Doftor, 
ih the preceding page, avers they have ** grown and 
*• flourifhed." He then adds : *' A free government' 
** lofes its nature, from the very momerit it becomes' 

Kable to be commanded ot alterfcd, by any fuperior' 

power," This being, as it is, applied'to chartered^ 
goverhmentsv reduces London and all the towns and bo-' 
dies corporate in England to a deprivation of their free- 
dom, from the moment in which they received their' 
charters. Why do not the London and other corpora- 
tions refign thcfc enthralling charters,- and free; them-* 
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(elves from the flavcry of the fuprcme legiflature ? "W^iy 
did the DoQor accept, and fo gratefully thank thtf ^ 
common council for prefenting him his freedom of the 
city, when he knew they were fubjefting him to Jlavery? 
Why did he confent to accept it, and make himfelf, in 
the name of freeman, a voluntary /lave to the legiflature i 
Hut Jlavery is no flavery when it is accompanied with gold. 
And now for the following obfcrvations, which be 
fays, p, 49, he ** intended principally , to make-'' * 
*' The fundamental principle of our government is, the 
*^ right of a 'people to give and grant their own money, ^* 
True, Doflor j by their reprefentatives. Thefc rcpre- . 
fentativcs have been already proved to be as much the . 
reprefentatives of thje colonics, as of the Britifli fubjeds. 
Thefc reprefentatives gave and granted the American - 
duties, according to the right of ^ifree people. It is the 
duty of the executive power to oblige them to pay thefe 
ckities 5 and it is the duty of the legiflative to grant thofe 
aids, which are requiiite to compel all fuch refradory 
fubjefts as rebel againft that fupreme authority, which, 
as the Do£lor fays, is the right of a free people. 

***It was," fays he, *' an attempt to encroach upon 
!*' this right, in a trifling inftance, that produced the ^ 
^** civil war in the reign of Charles the firft," This was 
" Hampden^s refufal to pay (hip money : becaufc it was a 
i tax to be raifed by an exertion of the prerogative royal, 
: againft that right, which the people poflTeflTed, to raifc . 
their own money, by the legiflative power. It was, thcn^ 
a tyranny in Charles y and a flavery in the people to obey 
it. .The oppofition of the colonifts is founded on the 
right of that people, to raifc their own money by royal 
gi;ant : and now the authority of parliament is a tyranny. 
Thc colonifts arc enjlaved by it, and the royal power 
bj charter J a£ting exa^^lv as it did by proclamation^ in 
tl% reign of Charles the nrft, which enjlaved the Englifhy- 
wpuld yV^^ the colonifts from being (laves, and fecure> 
their liberties. Becaufe as they a/Tert, the King has a 
right to fuperfede the legiflative power by a charier^, 
T hus, the cafe of Hampden is full in the teeth of the 
Doctor's obfervation. It makes Hampden and all his ad* 
hcrcnts rebels^ becaufe thty ippofed the r^'^^?/ power, and . 
fupported the legiflative ; and it makes the American} 
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loy^I fubjeds, becaufe they fupport the regal and oppole 
the legtflative authority. 

He then a(ks : " Ought not our brethren in America 
to enjoy this right, as well as ourfelves ?" The prelby- 
terians are no other wife our brethren, than according to 
Dean Swift : 

And, thus^ fanatic faints, tho' neither in 
Do£trine or difcipline our bfethren^ 
Are brother protejiants and chftftiam ; 
As much as Hebrews and Philiftines c 
But in no other fenfe, than nature 
Has made a rat our fellow creature. 
Lice from your body fuck their food : 
But is a loufe your fleOi and blood \ 
. Tho', born of human filth and fweat, it 
May well be faid man did beget it. 
But maggots^ in your nofe and chin. 
As well may claim you for their kim 

However, I verily believe they are Do<9:or Price*s brethren^ 
and he has a juft claim to their brotherhood* What right i 
*' That of levying their own money, by their own repre- 
*' fentatives ?" They do enjoy it in Britain 5 but they want 
to fet the regal above the legiflative power ; their charter- 
ed aflemblies above the Britiih parliament ; grants, fub- 
jefted to the legiflature, above the laws ; and, therefore, 
*' the principles of our conftitution do give it us, and'* 
not ** deny it to them." " Or," fays he, p. 50, *« can 
** we, with any decency pretend, that, when we give to ; 
** the king their money, we give him $ur own ? The j 
whole artifice of this queftion coniifts in a juggle between j 
we and they^ ours and theirs ; whereas, the houfe of com* * 
raons, being their reprefentatives equally with ours^ when ^ 
they give American money, they as much give their own, * 
as when they give ours \ thefe different dominions having I 
been fully proved to conftitute the fame country with 
Britain, and the rights of reprefentation, &c. to be 
equally thofe of the colonics as ours* 

The Do£tor then aiks a queftion, which, I imagine^ 
was never fuggefted by prudence. ** What difference 

does it make, that, in the time of Cbarlts thefirji, the 
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<*'"Mt^mFlt to Uke away this righ( was made by ooe mah; 
<^ but that, in the cafe of America^ it was made by a 
**' bodyi of 'men ?" All the difference that can poiBbly 
exift bctwscn two things. The attempt of the om man 
was repugnant to the right oC the people and of thelegi- 
flature, which alone had a right to tax the fubjeds* 
The attempt of the legiflative body of men is, to fup- 
port the conftitdtlonal right of /0>r/^^ the American^, and 
ifiot to take away any right from them. And now. Doc- 
tor, I {hall conclude this fedion with faying that, when 
you pronounce that, in a word, ^^ this is a war under- 
*'*' taken not only againft the principles of our conflitu- 
** tion, but on purpofe to deftroy other fimilar confii- 
*^ tutions, in Anicrica, and to fubftitute in their room a 
'' military force,*' you utter the moft egi^gious igno- 
rance of our toQftitution, or the moft flagrant mifrepre- 
fentation of truth that can be well conceived. The ex**^ 
ertion of the legiflatur« is not a ^^ grofs and flagrant 
*' violation of the conftitu tion,'* as you ajlerc:^ but a- war 
undertaken congenial with the principles of it, to fup- 
port fimilar conftitutions of the colonies^ and it is fully 
jufHfi^d^j-nafon and- by equity* 
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SECTION IV. 

Of the Policy of the War with America, 

]': Shall noife examine into the Dodor's feAion of the 
;, policy of the American war, on the. part of Great 
Brriiaifi. In p. 51, he fays^ ^'^ he has already enquired 
*'(howfar reafon and jumce» the principles of liberty^ 
<^ and the rights of humanity entitle us to that fupre*-. 
^^ macy:-* and I truft that^ not only. a full refutation of. 
all thefe, as the. Dodtor has defined and treated tbem» 
has^ been. alrea^ly given ; but that Great Britain is am- 
ply jtiftified in this war, by ail the antecedent parti* 
cuiars^ ** Setting afide, therefore," fays he, " all con- 
^^ fiderations of this kindi, I would obfervCt that this 
^^ fupremacy is to ^ he. maintained, . either for itfi own 
. ** fake. 
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*^ fak^y or for the fake of fome public intereft, cofmeS- 
** cd with it, or dependent upon it. If/ir sis ownfah^ \ 
** the only fubje£): of the war is the extenfion of domi- j 
*^ nion, and its only motive is the luft of powor." Thifl 
is, indeed, a very Angular aflertion. If a perfon conv- 
mences a law-fuit againft another, for an eftate of which 
the latter h^s forcibly pofiefled himfelf^ it is not to ex- 
tend, but to regain that eftate, which is the only ob- 
jedt of his litigation. Can the Dodor's afitrtion be re- 
concileable with common fenfe ? Into what part of A-. I 
merica is the fupreme legiflature attempting to extend it$ ', 
dominion ? Has not oijm' dominion at all times extended \ 
over the colonies ? The obje<^ of our army is, therefore, I 
manifeftly to maintain our juft dominion, and not tx> 
extend it. It is to alleviate the diftrefles of the honeft 
and induftrious poor^ who, in England, by their daily 
toil, and the fweat of their brows, labour to pay tbofe 
taxes, on which the enormous fums of money were raifr* 
cd, that faffed thofe rebellious ingrates from abfolute 
perdition. To this end the right of taxing the qo^. 
lonifts is enforced by the fupreme legiflatu^-e. b this: 
proceeding not an a^ of reafm and equityy but a luft of; 
power ? It is nothing lefs than an obedience to the Cftlls- 
o£ juftice* He then fays : '^ All government, eytn mthirt 
*^ a flate^ becomes tyrannical,, as far as it is a needlofibi 
^^ and wanton exercife of power, or is carried farther 
^' than is abfoluteiy nccefiary,. to preferve the peace, and: 
*^ fecure the fafety of the ftate." I wiib to know, wiiat: 
government there can be without a ftate. Is not govern^, 
ment the interior direction of national affairs ? And ' tbO: 
prefent armaments of government, againft the colonifts,. 
coincide precifely with the Do«ftor's definition^ of theifr 
being yi^ and «^^^/. They are abfoluteiy ncceflary-to 
Teftorc peace, and fecure the fafety of the ftate from the- 
vicJation of fubjedts in rebellion : and let me tell thit- 
OoSor, whoever that excellent writer may be, that nwn*- 
ed the Doctor's ftate of things, governing too mucby ifc ii* 
a.mi(erable conceit in political writing. As to his hypo:?, 
thetical fuggeftiom^ concerning government, I. (hall con-' 
iider them as vifionary,. and proceed to p. 54> wiifiiliQ) 
tpiMxm from the land of phantom and chimerA.to tbaLU 
which pofitiyel/ ceUxes to^hisiiiLbjed);. 

Be 
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He continues : ^* But what defcrves particular conli- 
*' deratioQ here is, that this is a conteft from which nd 
*' advantage can poilibly be derived." Nothing Within ' 
the reach of pojjtbjlity. — And yet> I will engage to find 
fome probable advantages, notwichftanding this peremp- 
tory affertion. — " Not a revenue," fays the Do<ftor. His 
reafons are:'*' for the provinces of America, when de- 
** folatcd will afford no revenue." But from what does 
he concl^ide they will be defolated ? Rebellions are moft 
commonly fubdued without defolatipn. The chance is, 
if the Do£lor would calculate^ that they will not be defo*" 
]ate ; and then, there rifes one probability againft the 
Dodor's impoffibility of advantage. But, {hould they be 
reduced to defolation, to themfelves will they owe it. 
When has it been deemed an adl-of policy to abiUin from 
fubduing rebels, through the apprehenfion of defolating 
their pofle^ions ? Within a century, Turenttr laid wafte 
the Palatinate^ by fire and fword. Has it remained in ■ 
that ftate ? A few years recovered it to its former condi<* 
tion. From defolation there is nought to fear. It is 
chaftifement, and not deftru£tion, which is intended fof 
the Americans. " Or, if they (hould," fays he, '* the 
** expence of fubduing them, and keeping them in fub-. 
** je£tion, will much exceed that revenue." On what 
data does the Doikor calculate the number of troops that' 
arc neceflary, the revenue fufficient to fupport them, the 
powers which the Americans poflefs of raifing that mo*'' 
ncy, and what is fufficient to pay the intereft of thofe 
fums, which may be raifed to fubdue them ? Before thefe 
accounts are beftowed upon us, I prefume to think the 
Do6kor is miftaken. However, it is boldly afTerted. It 
is patriot ifm, and that Aiffices. 

The DoSor continues : '* Not any of the advantages 
" of trade: for it is a folly next to infaivity to think 
" trade can be fupported by impoverifhing our cuftomers, 
^^ and fixing in their minds an everlafting abhorrence of 
** us." Bat, Doftor, whilft we keep them the fubje£ls- 
of Great BFilain, they will be obliged either to trade 
with us, to make themfelves what they want, or to fore- 

fo the ufe of thofe • commodities which they now import. 
)ven the two latter are, by no means, lefs eligible, 
than permitting then^ to be independent pf this crown. 

ImpO' 
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Jmp^VirtJhment^ as a penalty for rebellion, will be juftia : 
and as to the abhorrence, which the New England apof- 
tares entertain of the Englifli conftitution, both in church 
and ftate, they carried it with them to America. They 
have chert(hed it at their hearts, from the firft moment of 
their fettlement to that of breaking forth in open rebel* < 
lion, *' It remains, therefore, that this war," fays he, 
*' can have no other objed but- power :" and, that power 
is not its objedi: I have already proved^ and fliewn, alfo, 
in what it does confift. 

His fubfequent paffage I (ball attempt to parody. ■ 
Miferahle refledlion ! \o inftigatc the unhappy Ameri** 
cans to fheath their (words in the bowels of. cheir fellow- * 
fubjed:s, and fpread mifery and ruin among, themfelves ! • 
To encourage them, by falfe and delufiue reprefentation 
of things, to oppofe that fupremacy^ which they had hi-« 
therto acknowledged! To diflrefs adminiftration ; to 
drive them from his majefty, and to afiume their places* i 
How horrid! This is the curfcd ambition that led Grom--* 
Will^ C^Jhr Borgia, and many other fanguinary villains,' 
to ufurp dominion, and lay wafte the earth. 

And now. I fhall prefume to ihew what may, at leaft,- 
be apolitical reafon, and of that he is talking, why 
the war againft the Americans (hould be vigorously pur- 
fued. 

The Doftor hath already told us that, *' in 50 or 60 
years, the colonJes will form a mighty empire, of many 
ftates, each of which will be equal to Great Britain, in 
arts, &c." In that time, will they not, confequently, he^ 
come enabled to conquer, not only all our fugar iilands, 
but all the others of the European nations, and even> 
South America, with all the mines of Mexico and Peru ?. ' 
Will they not, then, be enabled to make and manufac- 
ture, not only all they want, but fufficient to fupply, by 
^exportation, the whole American world ? By fuch evems, 
fliall we not loie our Weft India trade ? But, as aimoft 
-all the real fiches of Europe, acquired by commerce,' 
have, in fadt, been consequent of the gold and ftiver 
brought from Scuth Atmr'tca \ and as almoft ail our trades. 
4o ultimately depend on the continnance of it, to what a 
ftate of commerce will this kingdem be reduced, fliouid 
^wth Anurka become the conqueft of the Do(^r's Nor* 
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them empire ! It is, therefore, not only the iiitereft of 
Great Britain, but of France, Spain, Portugal, Holland 
and Denmark to be vigilant on this rebellious attempt of 
the colonies to become independent.^ and, although tu^ 
fhould not, they mud prevent it. If, therefore, our 
1 arms (hould faiU the Americans will, neverthelefs be 
humbled. And, certainly, no men were ever more egre- 
gious enemies to their native land, or friends to France^ 
than thofe, who,, in and out of parliament^ abet the 
caufe, and encourage the rebellion of the colonies. For^ 
wbilft.theyt bav« itiduced the refractory fpirits of the Ame- 
ricans fo far to vefift our lawful authority, that by us or 
other powers, they muft be fubdued ;, they have excited 
a war, which, by its.expenfivenefs, muft render Britain 
lefsable to find fupplies. They compelled the legifla- 
turfi to fuhdue. the coloaiftsy which is doing the. bunneft 
ot the Ear^pion nvitioM abovementioned, in relation to 
thetr fettlomenta in America^ at »o ex pence of their own ; 
and they are obliging parliament to raife millions of 
ipofiey in Eng^and^. thereby to anfmier the ends- of the? 
European ftates^ by. reducing the abilities of thut^ which' 
tbtfe pati:iots:^a/</ confder as their country. Yet,, this- is 
the purfuit and Ueffihg of prefent patriot! fm. Is it, then, 
found policy, not.to reduce thofe rebels to obedience? Is 
it more preferable to be deprived of all the American com- 
focrcei thaft to have a diminution of it for a ihort time ? 
MififvUe.p^/icy / How Imrid! And now, I imagine, tfae^ 
'DoQaox^simpojffihiliiy^ ^^ that advantage can be derived from 
^^ the war," is proved,, not only to.be pi?^//, but that it is- 
z^combUi foundedx>n.the true policy of a ftate, which dif- 
oerns its .proper objefts, forfces its efib(3^s, and-refolves- 
tt> defeat them.. 

. The DoiSbor continues, p. 55 : *' But a worfe prin- 
^ ciplc, than oven this, influences fome among us*'* 
True, DoSof.. ** Pride, and:th&loveof dominion are? 
^ princi]^es; hateful enough." But refentment, for beings 
i^o: longer in admsniftr^ion ; the fupport of raballion,. 
. through tbeidefireof revenge.;, and of fubverting the con-^- 
ftitution. in church and ftaio, are. infernal andi patriotic 
principlet; Thefc;^ I know^ have no fm^lL (hare in* 
guiding /9»f conduA; and it iji impoffiblenottobe aftb^^ 
' at the vinilcnce and maligmty, with* which thofe^ 
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prefume to fpeak and write againft their country^s rights 
and dignity, in favour of the colonics in open rebeUi- 
on. He then a(ks, " For what have they done ? Have . 
** they CTofled the ocean and invaded us V What a queftion j 
IS that to afk ! Had they- powers to effect it, would they m 
not have long fince invaded us ? " Have they attempted !; 
^' to take from us the fruits of our labours, and to over-; 
•* turn. that form of government which we hold fo fa- • 
** cred ?" They have attempted both. Arc they not in 
arms, attempting to make thofe colonies independent of 
Great Britain ? thofe colonies which are conftitutionsdiy 
cftabli^d, and have been preferved, at the expence of 
millions, raifed on England only ? Were not thefe mil- 
lions for the prefervation of the colonies, and the colonies 
themfelves the fruits of our labours ? Are they not in 
arms, attempting, in America, to overturn that form of 
government, which hath been uniformly extended and 
acknowledged through all our fettlements, and which vte 
hold fo facred ; whilft this Dodor, and the patriots, are 
abetting their rebellipn, and labouring to eHed the fame 
nefarious purpofes in this kingdom i 

With what face, then, can he have afked, ** What 
** have they done?" I will tell him. Thefe innocent 
American afiemblies refolved not to admit the ftamp ad« 
The populace univerfally rofe. Thcftamp a<St papers were 
feised and burned : the ftamrp officers were forced to refign 
their commiflions under the gallows. The houfes of the 
magiftrates were riRed and pulled down ; and all thofe, 
who dared to pronounce a fingle word in favour of the 
powers of parliament, were expelled their country.- Thejr 
committed egregious felonies, in fejzing and deflroying 
the tea, and in burning one fhip, in which it was con^ 
tained. They violated their chartered gov«mment$9 
which, the Do<^or afIerts,no power on earth may change. 
They renounced the conflitutional authority of the fu«- 
preme legiflature, formed a congrefs, enadted new laws^ 
and iifTurned the powers of government in levying for^ 
ces, coining paper money, and commencing hoflilities 
againil Britain. They have taken arms, invs^d theCa«- 
nadian territories ef this realm, taken her forts, arma^ 
ammunition, and aU kinds of military ilores, and fome 
{hundreds of our Engiifh foldicrs prifoiners of war. To 
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j CTincc' their zeal for the liberty of the prcfs, they have 
J deftroyed the printing houfe of James Rivington of New 
' York, the only perfon who had refoluiion to prfnt and 
; • pubiifli one fyllable in iuftification of the legiflature. 
;• They have, by threats, of having their blcaJ^ driven ma- 
i ny clergymen from their churches, to feck an afylum in 
Britain, and reduced the reft to want and mifery, for 
whofe fupport colleftions are now making in England. 
And, laftly, they have publi(hed, under the eye of the 
congrefs, a renunciation of all dependency on the legifla^ 
ture> with fuch grofs, inhuman, and unjuft exprefHons 
againft his Majefty, as are, at once, more than fufficient to 
tvince their brutality and rebellion. Thefe are the things 
which they have done. With confcioufnefs of thefe truths^ 
Dr. Price hath afked the qucftion. Unexampled effron- 
tery, to fay that, ** it cannot be pretended, that the A- 
" mericans had done any thing offenfive !" Unparalleled 
ignorance, not to forefee, that thefe fads would be 
brought in refutation of his^groundlefs aflertions ! 

And now he adds : '* On the contrary, this is what 
*' we have done to them. We have transported ourfelves 
***to their peaceful retreats, and employed our fleets and 
** armies to ftop up their ports, to deftroy their com- 
•* nierce, to feize their cffcfts, and to burn their towns." 
What an egregious confidence miift this Doctor pofTefs, 
who dares to call the colonies retreats of peace, when 
they were then in open rebellion * ! The preceding cir- 
cumftances, which he cftecfts to have believed as afts of 
wanton cruelty, arc, in fad, too fignal marks of mif- 
taken mercy. By that ill-timed indulgence, they have 
been the more readily induced to perfcvere in their rebel- 
lion, and in the fhedding of much human blood, which 
would have been fpared, by a more vigorous exertion t>f 
power. Nothing fo effeftually foftcri the fpirit of trea- 
fon, as a temporizing leniency of conduct. Such mea- 
/ures have been univerfalty received, by all rebels, not as 
indications of a merciful difpofition, but as z&$ proceed- 
ing homfear^ and from a confcioufnefs of their not be- 
ing to be fubdued. But our armies are now gone forth, 
and rebellion will flee before them. 

And now, I entreat you to remark the fubfequent paP- 
iage of the Do(Slor. *' Would wc but It avc them alone, 

** an4 
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** and fufFcr them to enjov, in fecurity, their property 
'^ and government, inf^ead of difturbing us, they would 
** thank and blefs us. And yet it is we who imagine 
'* ourfelves to be ill-ufed/' Ah ! what a preftyterian 
cant J of thank zTiA hlifs^ is here ! This is, in plain Eng- 
lifh, if after fo many millions fpent in their f^ipport^ j 
and to their falvation, in confequence of which they have 
been fo amazingly enriched, we would ftill continue to 
add no further taxes on them ; but perfift in binding jr^tf, 
my honeft fellow-fubjeSs of England, to toil all day, in 
diurefs and penury, to raife thofe fupplies of money^ 
which they may want^in fucceeding wars, they would not 
have difturbed you. What a generous people are thefe co- 
lonifts ' They clamour for liberty^ and would keep you 
en/laved^ to labour for their fervicc, and themfelves with* 
out contributing to the national fupport. Inftead of 
thanks, ought they, and would they not have fecretly 
derided the legiflature for fuch tamenefs and inattention 1 
Believe me, the fe£laries of America neither have, nor 
ever had but curfes for the con/iitution of England. 1 have 
already proved, that neither their governments nor pro- 
perties have been the leaft invaded. Taxes arc a debt^ 
due to the ftate from all its fubjcfls. Have we not rea- 
ion for won than to imagine ourfelves ill-ufed by fuch an 
unnatural and unprovoked rebellion ? 

I fhall omit the paflages in his next paragraph, as they 
contain nothing which has not been already anfwered. 
And he then exclaims, .'' what ftrange language" has he 
** fometimes heard of ! By an armed force, we are now 
** endeavouring to dcftroy the laws and government of 
•' America"— which laws and government they have for*- 
feited, by infra<Sling the conditions of thofe charters, or 
compa<£ls, by which they were held ; which no power on 
earth may lawfully infradl, according tp this very abettor 
of their treafon : and, when by arms, we are endeavour- 
ing to fupport law and government over them, he afferts, 
that we are deftroying both. He theri adds; *' We arc 
*' infifting on our right to levy contributions on them, 
" and, to maintain this rights we are bringing upon them 
♦* all thofe miferies a people can endure." It is a right 
indifputably proved to be inherent in the fupreme legi- 
flature : and^ confecjuently, thofe who rebel againfl th^t 

right 
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r^Ar bring en thtlr e^um miferfe^. Ahd'(:eftain it rs, s$ it 
has been afferted, ** Mrc mean nothing but their fccurity 
•* and happinefs :'* fccurity from the oligarchic tyranny 
t^^ their domogogues, and the happinefs bf continuing 
un^er the too benighant government of Grfeat BHtain ;* 
bBfireath vy'hofe foftering wings they werefi^ft wartneVl, by 
which thfcy havte bceti protcfled, fared, grown rich and 
ftirolent. Thefe indulgences, like the heat of a too 
forward fpring, have puihed forth the bloffbm^ of thtir 
dfcnibcraty, the fruit of which is rebellion. It will rtot 
be mature. It will fall before the blaft of thfe firitiftl 
armies. 

Bat tK6 Doftor tells us, p. 58 : he has " wandered ial 
•* little from the point he intended principally to infift bti 
^y in this fcifJion ;" and I have followed hirifi, and AfeWtt 
tlley were wandirings indeed. Hartt later i iethalU atunddl 
'This point is, " the folly, in refpe£l of pblicy, oif 
'^.^ the meafufes which have brought oh this cottteft, 
•* and its pernicious and -fatal con fequences. The fol- 
•* lowing obfcrvations," he f«ys, p. 58, ** Will," he be-r 
lieves, " abundantly prove this.'* I will examine thefe 
<]ibfervatibns» ^' The colonies were, at the beginnrng 
*' of this reign, in the habit of acknowledging out au- 
•* thority, and of allowing as much power over them a^ 
** our intereft required, and more, in fomfc inftance^, 
*' than we Could reafonably clairn." With what more 
. than jy/tt//fW, with what /^r^jr/rr^w evafion of the truth 
is this fentence replete ! Is it poiTible, from thefe equivo- 
cating terms not to conceive that this habit of acknowledg- 
ing our authority, this allowing us a power over them. 
'W^re gracious concefjions of the colonies to Great Britain r 
Yet this habit, this allowance wete the abfolute cohdii 
tibns of thofe charters, by which their goviernmcnts wet6 
formed ; and their obedience to the parliament has been ac- 
knowledged, in their being CbnftitutiOnally fubjeft tO bfe 
taxed by the laws of England ;— their applicaticins to th6 
Houfe of Commons, as to their reprefentativcs, and re- 
ceiving aids, by armaments and money \ — their petitron- 
ing that houfe, and acknowledging the fupreme Ifcgifla- 
ture of the realm, for more than a Century paft: — thefe 
are denominated habits and dlowaftcts. Flagitious a^S, bf 
evading truth to foftcr rebels 1 What he then fays rela- 
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live to their << Meuinlng thi& habit/' is t r»peti|iojl of the 
aiJiertJQiis which are alrcadj; aafwered^ and meahS9x^Jy> 
ih^y had (he iegiflature been (b egregipufly fupinc, as eo 
have fui^red thrm to have remained tmUueed\ and you my 
flcUow countrymen of Engjandy to be inccffantiy «o<Hii«d 
to 0ave^ and nnd the money which they may want) *> ihey 
'' would always have been growing mors attached 19 
'^ uf ;" like leeches, thac fatten at eafe^ whiift they 
dtain the bJood of thoiie on wbooi they are painfi^lly fixedl 

In p« 60^ he aiTerts^ be has ^^ reafon, indeed, K> b^lieve^ 
*^' that independency is^ even at this moment^ g^iierally 
'* dreaded among them, as a calamity, to which they arf 
*^ in danger oF being driven, in order to avoid a grieater/* 
The contrary of this it would be folly not to believe he 
tbiu knew. The ver^p exigence of a Congrefs, foitning 
a new government, is nothing lefs than a deelared- mt> 
tuition tq be independent. The proclam^^tion of the Nipf 
Bngiqnd men, of the 1 2th of February, pronounces' it> 
A pamphlet called Common Senfe^ and its appendix, pubt 
jifbed ^y ftpprobation of the.Congrefs, ej^pref^ly declare 
their having determined to be independent of the ftt<^ 
prefffe legiflature and their fovereignr, and that to thi^ 
find they h^^ve taken arms. 

Pibfdl takiC no* notice of his cQnje3ures and fuppof^^ ' 
refpe<^ing events. He may calculate, but he is certsiiiiir 
ly. m conjuror, and cannot foifefee. It is the Dk3Aor'f 
I^appy difpoiitioiiLi never to reft until he has refuted himr 
felf. In p. 61, after enumerating the a<^ ol pa]:Jiar 
ip^t which the colonies have uniformly obeyed,, he con- 
fipijes thfsiiF acknowledgment otahe fupremacy of the kgi*- 
iWuxe. There is," ifays hd,>* however, no reafpn to doufat 
'^ but, ill time, they would harva funk into aquiec fub**' 
^^ miffipn to ibi§ rev^ni>e ad, sic; ^tng^ at w^rfi, oiUy 
** the^ exeycife 9i a power^ yrhieh they then feem x\oh cp 
^* JwjS thought mu<d^ of Gontcfting^, I mean the power 
^' oi%^\t\^'l);i&X\'qfUrnal/j,^' What is this^ in Po^of 
Brief,. b^.t an ac)&nq^^4edg^flaent of th^ right of^ parliamei^C 
t^ taxth^m ; as,, in f^t^, they did, by ai^plyi'ng to paf}i»« 
naent^y t^ hjvve that tgx din^iniAi'^ oc |i\e'%<3: re^eaied^? 
l^ cwfiw^s t ^* But^ before thoy had time to coqI,. a 
*$ w^^riip pr^^vocatipi^ wa$ givein th^m, and- the Stam^aif 

" V^ fWfi^- T*iis bring ^ aWcjppt* ta^X' them tnt^- 
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** ftailf:, artd a cl5re£i attack on their property, by a polT^ 
5* cr which would not fufFer itfelf to be queftioned^ 
*!** -which eafed itfelf hy loading /^^/t?, and to which it 
'■' *' was impoffible to fix any bounds, they were thrown at 
' ** once, from one end of the continent to the other, into 
^ ** refiftance and rage." And now, the true caufe of 
;> their rebellion is evinced. They would not fufFer thcm- 
; felves to eafiy by pecuniary aid, the inhabitants of Eng- 
\ Jand, who had been fo much opprefled, by taxes ^ to fave 
'tiiem. But this diftindlion of external zx\A internal tzxai" 
ation was a footerkiriy brought forth by one of the Houfe 
of Commons, become an old woman ; and who has iince 
been an old lady^ in the Houfe of Lords. The poft- 
1 age was an internal tax on paper folded like letters ; 
} the fiam|>-a£l on paper unfolded. Wherein lies the diffe- 
rence ? If the latter were an internal tax, the former was 
J the fame. The rightof the fupremfelegiflature, in the reign 
*' of William the Third to inhibit the colonifts the felling 
of their lands, but to Engliih fubjeds, without the confent 
of King and council, eflentially aiFeded their internal 
government. What is the ftamp, or any other aft, com- 
pared with that ? And, as to the right of taxing them 
beyond bounds, the abfurdity of that affertion has been 
already (heWn. Refpedling the repeal of the flamp-ad» 
and the declaratory-aft, by which the legiflativetupre* 
macy was faid to have a right'over them, I have already 
fpoken, in this eflay aod in the anfwer to Burke's fpeech, 
to which I refer my readers. 

• ** On the repeal of the ftamp-aft/' he fays, p. 62> 
*' peace was reftored.'* A falfehood, already proved from 
Barnard's letters. Nor, indeed, was it likely to be re- 
ftored after the declaratory -aft was paft. The colonics 
faw the folly of this diftinfticn between external and 
internal taxes : and felt the alTumption of parliament, 
to which no reprefentatives can have a right j a power of 
inftituting legfdatiA'e afts, in all cafes whatever. And then 
he adds : ^* Had no farther iattempts, of the fame kind, 
*' been made, they would, undoubtedly, have fufFcred ua 
. *« (as the people of Ireland have done) to enjoy quietly 
; «< our own declaratory law." The cafe of Ireland is to* 
i tally different from that of the colonies. Ireland is fub- 
: left to the fovereign of the Britifh dominions} not as 
. . ' King 
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Kirtg of Great Britain^ bjut as king of tnlaHd. Th§ 
crown of Ireland was transferred to John and his heirs, 
by Henry his father) whilft that father was ftili alive. It 
yas again re-united, when John afcended th^ throne of 
England. But where is this declaratory a<9t to be found, 
that pronounces the Irijh to he fubje6t to the Briiijh le<^ 
giflature, in all cafes whatever ? This is nothing but ati 
inflammatory falfehood, to unite the natives, in the caufe of 
rebellion, wich prefbyterians, whom they ought of all curfes 
to deteft. The Irijhy therefore, who may vindicate the 
Oppofition of the Afnerkansy from aliy fimilarity in their 
cai<; with that of the colonies, degrade themfelves* 
^Th^y are entitled to a highgr claim. By juftifying the 
Acnericans, they reduce themfelves to the inferior fituatioh 
i^ '^chartered government and zfubordinate legiflature. , 
, '^..But," fays Dr. Price, **.the fpiric of. defpotifm an4 
f' avarice, always, blind and reftlefs, foon broke forth 
^^ 4gain ; the fcheme of drawing a revenqe from Ame* 
Ulrica, by parliamentary taxation, w;^s r^fumed, andt 
^' in a little more than a year after* the repeal of the 
\^ Jiamp aSfy when all was peace," which is a confcious 
untruth *, '' a third ad was paiTed imppfing duties, pay- 
♦* aj)le in America^ on tea, paper,, glafs, pointer's co- 
?' Jours, &c." This, then, was rto internal tax, ac- 
cording to that ridkulous diftindion. It was exa^ly 
fimilar to thofe on rum, fugar, mojafles, wines^' &c» 
a^inft.the legality of which there wa* no obje<5iion. In' 
ftead- of the fpirit of difpotifm and avarice, which has 
never been confidered to be blind j it was the fpiric of juf^ 
tice which is always blind, and ought to know no dif* 
tindion between the fubjeds of the fame fuprcme autho* 
, rity* The hiftory and the efFc^ts hav^ been already dc- 
fcribed and cxpofed t» an<*» therefore dcfervc i\o farther 
notice. 

On the tea being fent to America^ he fays, p. 64, 
** Ships were, therefore, fitted out, and lar^c cargoes 
♦* fent. The fnarc was to ?rofs, too pfcapc th^ notice of 
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^ the c^tenics. Tfeey faw it, and fpumed at Jt. Th«^ 
^ fefufed to admit the tea. At Bofton, fome perfons, i» 
^ di^fstiffe, 'buried it in the fea/' What fnare can there 
be coiittfiiitd in tkis procee4ing according to legifiative 
fight ^/Biut what an infamous paUiative i^ felony does 
thfslDd^r offer, by iaying the $ea was ^^ buried i(i the 
*^ (t0.Vi Can it b€ thought, by chofe who read that ex« 
preffion^ and are ignorant of the truth,, that this was a 
fereiich 6f the laws^ fov which the infti<^fQn is hanging ^^ 
Does ^ no^ tP'fk of this felonious deftruSion of pro- 
pettYi ^^ >f i^ had b>eeii the drowninjs; of a kitten or a 
bHnd pupfyf Wh^ ceafure can be too fevere for fo no-^ 
lorious 9 puhlifiier of fafllacy and mifreprefentation of 
truth i Whoever may receive fuch p»>iper^, as he knows 
to have been ftolen, is, like the thief himfeif, by kw,- 
^o be punifhed. Is npt ^^ then, vfho knowingly falfiiies, 
ib exteniiate and explain away a fekmy, in jujiicel 
equ&lly crtminal with the felon I And^ though the lavi^ 
cohdemti h6t, yet will not tquiJ^ pronounce 4 like fen- 
tence an!d A^vA him to the g^IloWs i 
' The'progreft o^ the rebellion, from their refpfal 6t 
obedience th t^e kgiflature, in (he duty on tea^ I hav« 
already gii^n H^. Trhe DoQioi^s declamatory rant, oii 
^ thep^licy^of the laft reigns," is T\oi a little ej^traordf- 
iiarvi 4n that of*W'iHiam the thir'^^ we were the dupet 
cX\i\& predilei^ion for Dutchmen dn^^'friendAiip for tbd 
Pope, engage^ in wars, and firtt mortgaged, * for th« 
money bbyrowed to fupport th^ir i'ntcreft$ : — In that of 
Ano^ the fame defign w^s continued for the Dutcb5 and 
Che national debt tncrc^ed : — in thatof Georgethe 2d, fub^ 
flelies from England, tnpeace,were grantedto German pcin->« 
Ces, to repay ti^^moriey lent themfroin his Hanovirtan doml-^ 

' i^ions; arid the kker^s and Yioncr.ofGu^it Britain wer^ 
twice fait^rificed to that electorate. Firft, when Haddock^ 
at ([jibraltar, was inhibited to prevent the junction of the 
Prench^tti Spanijk fleets, on a ftipulation, that Maliebois 
jDiould withdraw the troop^ of France from invading 

' Wiandver* Secondly, when^thc expedition to Rochforc 
was facrificed to the treaty of Closer Seven, But let us 
ice what this Doftor lays,*"in his appeal fo theyubiicj on- 
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ihe^pdrcy of the hOc reigns, p. 39t. 40, .In/peakhag. of 
theiinkin.g Ainq. , ^^ In confeqi^ence of its haviogbeen 
^* carefully nuf fed and cherifhed, for eleven years^ i;i>|q 
^^ finking fund IfiSid acquired a yigour, w^h -^promifed 
*' much nnrore than was expe&ed from it. The lofs^^ 
^^ therefore, of the dependence^ created by the naticxnal 
*' debt, and of the fecurity it gave to the Hanoverian fuc-* 
^^ cefiipn and the adminiftration, was brought in too 
^^ near a view ; and, in thefe circumftances, it is not , 
ftrange, that the policy of our governors Uiould take 
a new turn, and that the ruin of the Jinking fund 
*' fhould become no lefs a mcafure of ftate, than its rm* 
** provement had been. His conference obliges hig} 
*^ to take this opportunity to add, that funilar meafores 
*' were, at this time, purfued, in, another inftance,: of 
'^ no lefs importance. For like reafons and like yiew$,^a 
^' pernicious influence. was maintained and promoted in 
*' the houfe of commons, which hath, fapged. the confit^ 
'* tution, and which miay, in time, eftablifli among us a 
*' tyranny of the moft intolerable kind ; a tyranny at- 
*' tended with the mockery of all the forms o? liberty j a 
*^ tyranny created, fupported and fanftifiecj by parliameri^ 
** This is, indeed, the fundamental, grievarjce of th« 
^' kingdom, and that patrtotifm, the iiril obje^ of which 
** is not the renjoval of it, can be nothing but an im^ 
*' pofture. To this grievajice we owf, s^nohg other 
^^ evils, the lofs of the finking fuivd. Had the guardiant 
" of the ftate been under no undue iqfloence, they would 
<^ have been more faithful, and could not have given up' 
*' the great fecurity of the kingdom. Unhappy pri- 
" tain r How long art ihpu to lie thus bleeding, &c^*' 
Hence, is it not evident, if the Do£t;br fp^ak tJhe truth, 
that the fupport of the Hanoverian {usctSk&n, h^s been 
the ruin of the /inking fund ; fapped the c6nfiitution and 
wounded Britain to the heart, of which flie now lie« 
bleeding. To this declaration, he fays, he was then 
prompted by his cori/cience. Notwithftanding this deplar 
ration, aAuated by the fame confcienciy he now exclaims^ 
^^ How great would b^ our happinefs, if w« could rocall 
*^ former tin{i,es, and return to the palhyof th^ laft 
*^ reigns!" What a camelion confciencc h© ppfiiflesj 
Are the two and thirty points of the compafs fufHcient t0 
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expirefe the changes of the Doftor's whiffling confciciicc ? 
It is evident, alfo, from the preceding paflage, tranfcrifeedl 
from his appeal, that the removal ** of the Hanoverian 
** fucceflion'* was, then, the firft objefl: of his patriot 
tifm^ ** without ivhich it could be nothing but an im- 
*' pofture :" and, by caluniniating the prefent policy of 
the ftate, is it not manifcft, it ftill continues fo to be ? 
His confcience changes as his intereft direfts. He fails 
with every winti, that can poffibly promote his voyage, 
and, likeaftoutfeamanin/>r^^/fr/tf«//5w, difdains to iye-to'^ 
but boldly turns to windward, againft the gales of truth 
$ind even of his former aflertions, to reach the port of 
rebellion. 

Thefe are times which our confcientious Doflcr 
*' begs leave, for a few minutes, to look back to, and 
♦* compare the ground we have left with that on which 
•* we find ourfelves. This muft be done with deep re- 
•* gret.^*— That his Majefty's removal^ 1 prefume, is not 
accompliihed. But, he fays, ** it forms a neceflary part 
*' of his prefent defign." I believe it, Dodlor. And 
now, I entreat your attention to the next fentcnce, 
which -commences what he undertakes with fuch gredt 
•regrety p. 67. " In thofe times, our colonies^ foregoing 
♦' every advantage which they might derive from 
*' trading with foreign nations, confented to fend 
^* only, what it was for our intereft to receive of 
♦* them } -and to receive only from us whatever it was 
♦' for bur- intereft to fend to them." Since the in- 
vention of letters, no paffage hath more egregiou fiy 
teemed with falfehood. To forego is willingly to refign. 
Did the colonifts willingly refign every advantage they 
might derive from trading with foreign^ nations ? Does he 
not know, that they were obliged to it, by the a<9 of 
navigation and other laws of parliament ? C^»^^»/fighifies 
a compliance with any thing, which a perfon hath power 
to refufe, Was it a con fen t, then, when they fent to 
us whatever was for our intereft to receive ? Was it not 
equally their intereft to fend it ? Did they confent, alfo, 
to- receive onh from us whatever it was our intereft to 
fend to them f What has ever been refufed from hence^ 
which they required ? Does not their immenfe trade in 
ffpuggled goods^ frofn the French and Dutch iflands, ir- 
refragable 
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refragably evince, that tbey did not confent to receive 
from us on^y what they wanted. Indeed, the Do£^or's 
confcience ought to have been touched with great regret,, 
when he wrote thofc faifeifoorls : but he fays they formed a 
necejfary part of his frefent defign. Where then are this 
foregoing and confent of the Americans to be found ? 
In the faichlefs reprefentations of Richard Price, D. D. 
F • R. S* • 

Dolus an virtus quis in hojie requirit. ' 

And now for another fentence of equal veracity. 
*' They gave up the power of making fumptuary laws, 
*' and expofed themfelves to all the evils of an encreafing 
** and wafleful' luxury ; becaufe we were benefited, by 
** vending among them the materials of it." By the 
charter, which, the Doctor aflerts, *' no power on earth 
^V may change," they were prohibited by what he calls a 
compact, to make laws repugnant to thofe of England. 
How, then, could they poffefs a power to prohibit, by 
fumptuary laws, the importation of our merchandize 
into America ? Did they give up that power which they 
had not to give ; and was it to benefit us^ they expoied 
themfelves to the evils of a pernicious and wafleful 
luxury ? Can thefe falfehoods obtain belief even in fuch 
a confcience as the Dodor's is now evinced to be ? 

He continues : *' The iron, with which providence 
*' had blefled their country, they were required*, by 
*' laws, in which they acquiefced, to tranfport hither, 
^^ that our people might be maintained, by working it 
*' for them into nails, ploughs, axes, &c;" What a 
forced and hypocritic application of the protddence of 
God, in hlejjing the Americans with iron^ does this con- 
tain : 99id what an ignominious evafion of the truth, by 
faying, tbcy acquiefced in laws, which, by their charter 
and the CQpftitution> tliey were obliged to obey ? There 
is no law, which prohibits them from working their own 
iron into nails ^ ploughs^ axes^iic. as he, by inuendo^ would 
jfifinuate. They have not ijianufad^urers fuificient to make 
thofe very utenfii^, and therefore, receive them from us. But 
this Do<^or feems to regret even, that thefe colonies fbould 
tranfmit us materials to maintain the people of England^ 
by their own work j although they have toiled, for alltK)ft« 
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'^ttny^' lb flipplY millions, for the adTihtig^ of 4i€fe 

'ddciffneS) and to^re them from deftruAion. 

Tht fubfequent paflage i« equal in effrontery^ to the 
Others in faifehood. Page 68, he fays: ^'^ But they 
;•' vidd^d much farther. They confentcd, that we 
** flKHild haVe the appointment of one branch of thfehr 
♦^ legiflature. By recognizing, as their king, a king 
** refident among us, and under our influence, they 

1 *' gave us a negative on all their laws," But a few 

; pages antecedent to this he tells you, that their legifla- 

' cures were granted by charter, from a king, which no 
power on earth may change ; and now he talks of rectrg-^ 

• nw»g thai king, to whom they are indebted fer the 
grants i>f that government which they have. Was it a 
(9nfejtty on their iide, that the king ihould have a nega- 
tive on their afi« of afiembly ? He goes on, p. 68. "By 
^^ allowing an appeal to us in their civii difputes, they 
*^ gave us, likewife, the ultimate determination of all 
*'* civil caufes." Can any thing' be an tdlowance which 
men are obliged to do, in obedience to the very c<>ndt^ 
lions by which they hold their governments f '* in 
** &ort," fays he, ** they allowed us every power we 
*' eould dehre, except that of taxing them and inter- 
'^^ fering in their internal legiflation ; and they had ad* 

' <^ mitted precedents, which, even m thcfe inftanceK, 

•*^ gave no tnccuafidtrabl^ authority <Jver them/' Thefe 

ullof^ances and admittances, as it has been already 

proved, were tfec a<Ss of duty, to which they wcrfc 

bound, both by charter and the conftitution. Cah 

; this Dodor, who pretends to be a preacher of the 
truth, after the detedlion ^of ib many faifehood^ cofi^ 

\ iciouriy promulged, refunrve a hardinefs of countenaiK^ 
e^ual CO tht mounting of a pulpit, evefi i:n a pceAyterian 

' {onventieie f Concerning the payment of our taxes,* the 
(lelping to bear our burdens and their fighting forces^ I 
have alfcady fiiflicieiitly fpokea. But *' their glorying in 
^^ their relation to us, and always fpeaking of this coun^ 
*^ try, and looking to it, as their home, and fuch U^ai 
(^ the ftate of thinfs/^ is an egregious falfity^ that pro^- 
perly concludes the lorig JiA above recked. 

^t Ihen^" fays the Docftor, '^ fuch was the ftatc of 
i^ thiogif.T-r-What i? it noy^ ?'* As VQoatural and as un- 

juftifiable 
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"J^ftlfiabka febellibn, as j?vbt ipoftate ful)JeA8 raifed 
againft a benignant ft^tfe. 

' Page 6g, be advances ftoutly: ** Not contemW,'* 
fays ht ** With a degree of power Aifficicnt to fatisfy any 
^^ reafbnable ambition, we have attempted to extend it. 
If he mean by the duty on tea, it h fdlfe. If by tbang- 
ing the conftitution of the province of Maflachuiet's Bay, 
it was the effeft of their rebellion. He continues: 
** Not contented with drawing from them a large iTp- 
** venue indireSltf<y we have endfeaVoured to procure one 
•* dl^eSlly^ by an authoritative feizure ; and, in ofdet to 
*^ gain a pepper corn, in this way, have chofen to jii- 
•* Sard millions.*' We, in England, Doctor, pay our • 
taxes iniiti^lyy in the pxxct of thofe cbrtimbdities we ' 
buy; ahd dinSflyy alfo, by the impoft on land, win- » 
dows, and numerous other things, of which the Ame- ' 
ricans nothing know. We have neither bounties, pre- 
miums, nor dravvbacks, by the fame authoritative yj/jzwr* 
of afts of parliament, which is, indeed, a modsfi term for 
an adt by the legiflative authority. It is more fee- ' 
coming the fpirit and more conferitaneOuS with the frtt<^- 
reft of a gr?at nation, to hlzstrd rtiillionsv than to fufF^ 
rebellion to b^ unchaftizccf, and the colonies to bcc?otn*c 
independent of the legiftature ; a^ peace cannot be othef- 
Wife eftabliftcd. — Inftead of ** vile policy," it h (bund 
policy. And government ought to be fo condu^edj as lb 
be ai fcoufge to rebels. 

Heperfifts : <^ Had we never d^tkttei our old ground,** 
•—It is proved, it has never been deferted.- — ** Had vtp 
** nouriOierf and favoured Artierlca, with a view to con^* 
•* rtiefce, inftead of confidering it as a cbuntry to be m* 
^' Verned ;"-^its commerce has been ufiiforilfily noufift^ 
and favoured; and why fliould that be corifidered as an 
ungovernable cbUntry, which had, till their revolt, been 
peaceably governed ? — ** Had we like a liberal and wife 
** people rejoiced to fee a multitude of irte ftates, 
** branched from ourftlves,"^— although, as the T>0&ov 
fays, it be a diffkfeiit country — '^ all enjoying fimilaf Ic- 
*' giflatures, independent of ouf own ;*'-^they ftill. eri- 
joy x\ik fame independency with all thofe chattered, ia- 
rfcpendeht legiflaturei, which aie our^uw. And to have 
f[4ffSrt(}";h^m CO pofl*6 any other, fnft'ead of IrberiaHty, it 

would 
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would have been profufion,. inftcad of wifdom, fdlf .-m 
*' Had we attempted to bind them to us only by the tycs 
** of affcdion and intcreft ;" — we have 'tried it, to no 
' purpofe : they have rebelled. Prefbyterians and inde- 
pendents are not to be tycd by afFefiion. Like Satan 
I and his hoft, were they in heaven, they would renounce 
! the celeftial manfions and their intereft, to take arms and 
^ rebel, againft the fupreme power. — ** Had we contented 
'• ourfclves with a moderate power, rendered durable by 
•' being lenient and friendly ;" — it is that moJeration^ U- 
niency^ and friendjhip^ that has made them arrogant and 
rebellious. — " Had we contented ourfelves to be an um- 
.*^ pirc in their differences, an aid to them in improving 
** their own free governments, and their common bul- 
«* wark againft the affaults of foreign enemies : had this^ 
«* I fay, been our policy and temper, there is nothing 
*« fo great or happy,* that we might not have expe£led ; 
—that is, in plain Englifl), had we fought their battles 
againft their enemies ; raifed the money on England to 
(upport the war and to repay them what they had raifed 
' on themfelves ; and never levied a tax on America, we might 
have expected, they would have been contented to enjoy 
\ that happinefs. Had this, / fay^ been our policy and 
\ temper, the legiflature would have been treacherous to 
\ their truft, and the nation been dcfpifed by every ftate in 

{£yrope. " With their cncreafe, our ftrength would 

«^ have" — i/w/w/^^i ;— " a growing furpius in the re-^ 
>« venue might have been "gained, which, invariably ap- 
*' plied to the gradual difchargc of the national debt, 
** woiild have delivered us from the ruin with which it 
«« threatens us/* What, Dodlor ? Might the leaving 
America untaxed^ and being " their bulwark againft 
«^ their foreign enemies," at our expence, have made a 
growing revenue, for the difcharge of the national debt ? 
Is not this fomething more than a paradox? Ht then 
fays, P 70/*' The liberty of America might then hay c 
*' prefervcd our liberty ; — by our being eternally obliged 
^o fupport them in their wars, and raifing money for^ 
their falvation, until we became bankrupts ? 

He then fays, " The American colonies, particularly 
« the northern ones, have been, for fome time, in 
♦« the bappitjl ftatc of fidetyr Such 'are the tokens of 
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tyranny on the part of the Icgiflature, and of JIavery qn 
that of the colonifts. That happincfs they have wilfully 
abandoned. And heaven grant it may never return to 
them, until they arc brought to a due fcnfe of their un- 
provoked rebellion, and humbled to that dirt from which 
they fprang. 

I (hall take no further notice of the Doftor's hypothe- 
tical had we^s. The following pafl'age, however, is too 
remarkable to be paffed unnoticed. Page 70, he fays t 
** The liberty of America m^ght have preferved our H- 
•* berty, and, under the direction of a patriot king or 
*^ wife minifter, proved the means of reftoring to ui 
** our almofl loft conftitution." And, with this lofs in 
his mouth, this DoSor labours to deprive the confti- 
tution of its undoubted right to \ tax America. But, on , 
what ground is this unjuft infinuation againft his fove- 
#cign ? Can that king be deemed unpatriotic^ who fuppprts 
the conftitution and the people's rights, in preference to his 
royal prerogative, which the Americans and the DoSor 
aflert is fuperior, in his adls of granting charters, to the 
fupreme legiflature ? But let him name the fovercign, iii 
whofe reign the rights of the people have been fo abfo- 
lutely void of all endeavours to be diminilhed. Let hiiA 
review the comparifon between William 3^^ and his pre- 
fcnt Majefty, in the latter part of the aniwer .to the que- 
ries, which I publiflied. Let him obje6l, if he dare, tothfc 
juftneis of that ftate of facSts. Let him fele£l what prince 
he pleafes, -it will be a flender undertaking to refute his 
charges. In what king will he find the virtues of tfie 
^foyereign, fon, hufband, father, friend, fo eminently 
united. So confcious are his prefbyterian enemies of this 
truth, that according to their eternal practice of raifre- 
prefentation, they have rccourfe to ex'cefs of mercy, that 
divine- attribute, as a crime wherewith to calumniate 
their fovereign. Whilft the congrefs in Anrerica, in a 
publication called common fenfe, profeffedly avowing 
their refolut ion of* being independent, have with unex- 
ampled impudence called him the royal brute. In this 
manner no contradiftion is fo abfurd, no falfehood fo 
egregious, that they have not the hardinefs to utter, 
ConTcious that the populace never examine, but believe, 
^nd thus they fprcad the fpirit of rebellion through the 
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land* Vil« infijiuation ! Abominable attempt, >o render 
his Tovereign odious to his fubjefts ! Surely, fanaticism 
and his zeal for rebellion have turned hrs hiead. , And this 
h the moft charitable palliative that can be offered for his 
. a4idacious proceedings. 

He begins his fubfcquent paragraph with a contradic- 
tion to what he has previoufly aflerted ; that the colonies 
are en (laved by a fu pre me Icgiflature ; that they have la-< 
l)oured and traded for us only, and otl'ver things^ of 
fimilar falfehood. He then fays ; *' Our American co- 
.*^ lonies, particularly the northern ones, have been, for 
*' fome time, in the very ha}>pieft ftate of fociety '$ or m 
*^ that middle ftate of civilization^ between its nrft rude 
" and its laft refined and corrupt ftate." Is fucb happi^ 
, nefs a mark o^/lnvery ? Why did they renounce that Wap-* 
pinefs, by rebellion ? He then adds^ that *' executions 
^re feldooY known amongft therh :" and, in a note, that 
^^ but one execution has been in th^ MafTachufet's pro- 
** -vince for eighteen years." But the Dcdior fhould 
• have recolleded, that ibeep- dealers never hang fheep* 
\ fiealers : and that a perfeverance in condign punifhmene 
j would have depopulated the province. I'he.Dutc^ 
\ thought proper to defift from the punifhment of psde- 
lafiy, through fear of extingui(hing half their great and 
rich families. And then, fpeaking of the encreafe of the 
colonics by population, he fays', ^^ fuch an encreafe 
•' was," he believes^ *' never before known. It de- 
^' monftrates that they muft live at their eafe, and be 
*' free from thofe cares, oppreffions, and difeafes, which 
•* depopulate and ravage luxurious ftates." — And it di* 
imnfiratesj alfo, that he has confciouily been uttering 
iahehoods, with regard to their enflavement. Does be 
reflet on what he writes ? Are liva of eafe and freedom 
from care^ the marks of ilavery ? Flagrant felf-contra- 
<^i6Hon ! Prepofterous defence of unprovoked rebelUoir ! 
Flagitious exercife of preft>yterian falfehood ! With re- 
fpeS to the bank and paper credit, nothing (hall be of"- 
^red. Convinced as I am that the national debt, may 
at all times be placed on fuch a footing, that all incumr 
brance may be removed, and the ancient vigour of the 
kingdom be re- inflated, by fuch methods as are honour^ 
<$^le and jjuft in the legiQature, and advantageous tp 
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thofe who are the public creditors. I fhall now proceed 
to examine his fourth fe£lioii. 
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S E C T I O N V. 

Qf the honmr of the nathn^ as affeSied ky ihe war %Mk 

* America. •* 

IN this fe^ion, Dr. Price fetsout with (aying, *♦ Qn9 
of the picas for continuing the contjsii with Amnticw 
*> is, that our honour is engaged^ and that we cannot uom 
** recede^ without the moft humiliating ccnceJfiomJ^ He. tf^Qi 
attempts to make *^ a diftin^tion between the natioo ^(i4i 
its rulers/' and that it \% ^^ melaxKholy, that there fhouljdi 
^ be ever any reafoe to make fuch, diftind^ion. A:gpT> 
^ vernment ought to be nothing but an inftitutioni» \c^ 
^^ colie6(ii1g and carrying into execution the wili of H^ 
^ people. "-^And this i$ precifely the way in \yhlch .gOr. 
vernment has proceeded. They have colle<3ed the wili ' 
of the people from their rcprelentatives, the cpnftU^r; 
tional and only way it can be known, according, (o ^hn ' 
Do<^tor's plan ; and are now carrying it into ex^ec^.tfipA 
againft the rebels. However, he f^ys, *^ Let.it be gran t-^ 
" ed^ though, probably, far from true, thax the majqrit^ 
**' of the kingdom favour our prefent meafu|[£^.' /\^ ]^ 
from John Wilkes, the ra s of the London Uyeiry^ 
and the Newcaftle colliers ; from P.rire^ P^'iffth^ Palmer^ 
and the other teachers and preachers of the Frcfbyiteri^i) 
fchifm ; from theirs, and all other congregations q^ 
the fedaries, that he draws his probabiiiry, thaj; a. pi^^q 
jority of the peop'e may not be in favour of the. pj^ 
fent meafures ? Thefe data will not fupporx hi$: caku- 
lation. 

He fays, however, that '^ no good argument cx>^Ul>l^ 
^* drawn from hence, againft receding." l^bc ^rg^nK^nt 
is, indeed, bad enough j but, as it is his ^wn^ h^ (by^ 
have it. In his definition of civil liberty, he &y,$ft.^i| 
f^ any will^ dt(i:in<^ from that of a m^oritiy pf |he..ciyi>^ 
^ muniQ^, is the force which^ as far as it opecatf^v Rcoa 
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*• duces fervitudc,'\ I5. this not a good- argument in fa- 
vour of the prefent mcafures approved by a majority of the 
ieprcfentatives ? or does the Dodlor renounce his defini- 
tion, and adopt yZ:iV^ry, from a minority^ as preferable to 
'? liberty, from a majority of the people? Bat what will not 

• a Prcftytcrian renounce, in order to accomplifli his de- 
! figns ? Has not, IXfs friend, Pricftley, renounced ail claim 
{ to eternal happinefs, by denying the immortality of his 

• fciili He continues : '* The difgrace to which a kingdoai 
* " muft fubmit, by making conceflions, ' is nothing to 

** that of being the aggrelfors in an unrighteous quarrel, 
*• and dignity, in fuch cafes, cbnfifts in retracting freely, 
^ fpeedily and unanimoufly." True, Do6lor, But in 
what manner can this be applicable to Great B'^itain ? It 
hks'been proved, that the colonies arc the aggreffors in 
this unrighteous quarrel. It is, therefore, their duty to 
make conceflions, and rctracSl freely and piagnaiijmoufly : 
or, it is the duty of the legiflature, to which they are 
tailed by every kn(c of honour, to fupport their counjry 5 
Arid to bring thofe rebels to a proper ftate of hamiiiatipn. 
And then, to the truth of that opinion which np one ever 
Aifpeded, he calls the authority of that great man, who, 
during the laft war, diltvered us over to the Hanoveriaa 

^ Ihtcrcft, at the additional expence of thirty millions of. 
tooncy : whofe ill ftate of health no friend to Britain can 

^deplore. And what arc they? RECTITUDE IS DIG- 
NITY, OPPRESSION MEANNESS, AND JUS- 
TICE HQNOR. Tejihmny^ in the Comedy of Sip 
Courtly Nice, fays, SIN IS THE SINFULLEST THING 
IN THE WORLD. And what then ? The queftion 
is whether thefc ftout words be applicable to the conduft 
ef Great Britain. For, otherwife, whether they had been 
• pronounced t»y the angtl in the road, or by Balaam's Jfs^ 
it can make no difference. 

• Haying, in the. antecedent manner, cited, in capitals^ 
the preceding affertions, of which no letter is fmall enough 
fo'exprcfs the //«/r«£/x, he add«, that "^r«^w^ no lefs than 
« true honour^ requires us toretrad." I believe it: bccaufe 
neither the one nor the other can require fo abfurd and 
fo timid a proceeding. But his reafons are: *' For the 
*« time may come, when^ if it is not done voluntarily, 
«« we may l^ obliged to do it, and And ourielyes under a 
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^* ncceflityof grantingthattoourdiftrcflcSjwhich wenoW 
' ** deny to equity and humanity and the prayers oi Atm^ 
** nV^?/' But the time may, alfo, come, when the Ame- 
ricans may find themfclves under the neceffity of returitinp; 
* *to their allegiance. That it fhould be equity and hums? 
nity to grant to rebels what they require, before' they 
have defifted.ffom rebellion, is a do£tr?ne not to be foun|l 
in the hiftory of the World. It contains neither re£tttudi\ 
dignity^ opprejjton^ jujiice nor honour^ but it docs, indeed, 
abound in exceffiye MEANNESS. " The poffibi- . 
" lity of this," fays he, ** appears plainly from the pre- ' 
** ceding pages." And fo the Doctor has written a large 
pamphlet to prove, that the fuccefs of the American 
rebellion is fojJibU. It is, indeed, a comprehenfive term, 
but a moft ridiculous ground, on which to take arms 
againft their fovereign. . It was a noble enterprize in the 
Doctor, and he has accompliflied it accordingly. It is, , 
indeed, P'jjjibie^ that Prefbytcrians may become loyal fub- 

^*e6^s, but who is there fo wild as to expert it ? They are 
£thiopians in principle ; they change not the colour of 
their confciences. He then adds, : " It will bring oa us 
*' difgrace indeed : difgrace greater than the wortt ran- 
"*• cour can wifh to fee accumulated on a kingdom, al- 
** ready too much difhonoured." I beor leave to differ 
from the Doftor. There can be no greater difgrace, than 
for a nation to yield to rebels, without exerting every 
nerve to fubdue them. And I do verily believe, that the 
rancour of Richard Price, D. D. F. R. S.' preacher of 
Chrijiian Muknefsy according to his tenets, does moft fm- 
cercly wifli to (ee this kingdom accumulated with endlefs 
dilhonour, rather than the American revolters Aiould be 
reduced to obedience. To what other end has he ftufied 
his obfervations with fuch manifold falfities and mifr^pre- 
fentations ? Is it not to acquire new confederates to his 
rebellious caufe; to alienate the fubjefts from their allegi- 
ance to the ftate; and to difgrace the kingdom with X 
greater accumulation of difjionour ? 

He continues, p. 89 ; " Let the reader think, here, 
^* what we are doing. A nation, once, the proteflor rf 
** liberty,in diftant countries,* and the fcourge of tyranny, 
** changed into an enemy to liberty, and engaged to re- 
** duce to fcrvitudc its own brethren." It is impoffibfc 
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he CQuld bare v/rittcn xhh without z confcioufnefs of its 
bets^ fj»Ife. It has been repeatedly proved, that nothing 
more was attempted^ in the a6t v^bich laid the duty, qo 
tea, thai^ had been cpni^itutionally done^ unopj^ofed^ (or 
more than a century, in <| vi^riety of infiances^ already- 
pted. Tb^l nQ ^t^empt was madp on thpif free legiflatures ; 
no cndeavQUf tp reduce tbeni to fervitudev except by the 
declaratory a^d, by patriots* And^ if tbi^ kingdom Ka^ 
been tbe f^opi^e of tyranny, beayen giant it may be^^ as 
h has often bQen, xh^ fcpur^e of rebellion ^Ifo. 

He goe$ on : ^^ A great and. enlightened liftipq^ not 
*^ content with a controuling power over millions of 
** people, which gave it every reafonabJe advantjage» in- 
*' lifting i|pon fuch a fupremacy over thecn» ^ wou]4 
«( leave them nothing they could call their ow^j axU 
** carrying dcfpUtion and death among them fpr oifpur 
*^ puting It." This atrocious falfehood haf be^ aUe<^d^ 
{((¥CT9\ times refuted. I would only a0c, wbethi^r^ fi^qo^ 
.t^e malignity cont^ified in thi^ egregiovis untriith^ it 
(^C9. not ^W^^h beyond ^ doubt, that Rich2)rd Price bati 
tan/cwr fuficient to give him joy> in feeing this Qqu,f\XfJ 
jreduced to difgf^e ^nd 4ifl)onour, by biai prefbyteriaa 
. ireihr^n ? He !:hep aQc?,,' " What; can he more ignofnir 
. ^ njou^ ?" I will anfwcff him/-- — Hia publics^tion o^tbe 
infapous. falfehood in the pre^ceding paflage. Be Hnow^ 
that the mean^ of cpnciluting havie been offered)! Wd 
irejeftcd by tbefe very. men, whp arc now in rebelJixW 
Pefolation. and death ^e due to rebels^ by the. Jaw^ 
of God and mi^n. For this truth, I appeal tp th^ 
vengeful texts o( the Old Teftament» on which tbcif 
teachers now hold forth, in New England. ** Venr 
*' geance is mine, faith the Lord :" and this they in^f 
pioufly apply, as an approbation of God^, in their rebe);- 
JJori to their fov.ereign, A5 to Cprfica and the O^enoeJiy 
\ have nothing to fay. What is Cor(tca tp us^. or whaf 
are we to Gorfica ? ^ 

The Dodori in ' pi 9P, ^ffumcs the charafier of tji; 
(bowman) whp, from tiebind the fcen$:s^ rnovfs^. and 
ipeaks fpr all, the puppets. In Confequence of this.po,woB> 
aiji. punch is the (landing wit of that exhibition, he. never 
ihe^ for another, whether be he the ^ra^d tdgmr^ os 
the groiui M^narfui^ any thing| hut what hi^punc^ .ii 
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(lire to %>ccel hy his anfwer ^ and in this manner be plic^^ 
fuch apologies in the mouths of thofe who are friends to their 
country, and defend the proceedings of the legiAature; and 
then anfwers them htmfelf) in hopes of gaining fome cre-^ 
dit, by refuting what has never been faid but by him- 
felf. I have nothing to do with fuch opinions. He nonvr 
proceeds to illuftrate this do£trine, by examples. ^^ The 
** United Provinces of Holland," fays he, ^' were once 
*' fubjeft to the Spanifli monarchy ; but, provoked by 
** the violation ^ their charters ; by levies of money^ 
** without their confent^ by the introduftion of foreign 
^' troops among them; by innovations in their ancient 
" modes of government, and by the rejection of therr 
*' petitions, they were driven to that refiftancc, which 
'^ we and all the world have ever fi nee. ad mired ; and 
*< which has given birth to one of the greateft and hap*. 
^* pieft republics that ever exifted^" In which gre^H and 
hapf>y republic, had the DoAor written a pamphlet againft 
government, like this of his obfervations^ he had been. 
brought to a due fenfe of his miftake, by puniihmenc 
becoming them to inflid and him to receive. In order 
(o tsvince the falfehoods contained in this attempt, to ac- 
commodate the event of the rebellion in the Netherlands 
to the present occafion of the patriots and prefbvterians^ 
in England and America^ it feems necefFary to mew the 
true caufc and motives of the Dutch rcvoltcrs. The rea* 
iity of fa6b will then prove the falfities of Dr. Price. 

At the time when the calvinifts began their machina- 
tions, to fubvcrt the conftitution of the tietherlandt^ na 
people in the world were in the enjoyment of greater li- 
berty. That I may not be fufpedted of an intention to 
-deceive, I wiH take the deicriptidn of tt from the words 
t)f that very prince of Qrange^ who was the leader of that 
rebellion, in anfwer to the profcription of P^V;^ King 
of ^atn, ^^ By an original and mutual compa^i b«- 
''^ tween the Dukes of Brabant and their vaflTaJs, thofe 
** princes affirm, that they are oUiged to preferve the 
^ privileges c^ the latter, and they, in return, affirm, 
*' that they owe obedience to the foimer. The privi- 
V' leges were^ that the dukes cannot change the confii- 
** tution of the provinces by any decree ; t|)at they are 
*^ to require no more than thek comoioa revenue \ th<ic 
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^* no new taxes can be railed^ nor troojjs he infrotfoceJ 
** into the provinces, without the confent of the JiaUs > 
'^ that neither the valu« of' money can be altered, nor 
'' any man be imprifoned, or banifhed, without the 
*^ cognizance of the magiflrate of the place ; that, by 
^ their oaths^ the lords of the provinces are obliged to* 
^ maihtain and aiTert thefe privileges ; becaufe, by the 
** laws of the conAitution, the militia and asms are en-' 
** trailed to them ; and^ if they neglect their duty, tbey 
'* are Co be confidei^ed as the perjured enemies of thehr 
y country ; and, if thefe privileges were violated^ they 
^^ had a right to depofe their ^ereign^ and to pbee 
*< another in his ftead/' This was the ftate of the Ne^ 
ihirland liberties, when the Caktnifts began to broach 
iheir dodrines. But it fo happened, that William Prince 
of Orange then exifted. He was a &Fourite of Charles 
ihe 5th, and to him the Emperor imparted all bisdtfigns* 
^6 great was bis afcendancy in the mmd of that fove-i 
#^i^n, tbat, at the age of 22, he made him genendiftmo 
6f hU forces^ in preference to Count Egnrnnt, who, in 
ige and experience, was his fuperior. He was eotrufted 
With tht fi^overnment of Holland and of Zealand, flhicl 
honoured by beif^ made a knight of the golden fleece* 
Btrt the ambition of fovereight]^ was his predomijHiDt 
pafioii, and all his efforts were exerted to the acquifltion 
of it. Confeious tbat Charleses humanity and mHdnefe of 
goveilfmifent muft prove an obfbde to his defigns, hies 
t^as greatly inftrumental in perfuadiog him* to refign his 
tfbminions to Philip his fon^ whofe auftertty and referve 
he w%is convinced might be converted to his purpofes* 
Wittimn was a man ambitious, hypoGrttic, unbound by 
Religion, gratitu^ or honour, faithtels, vengeful £m^ 
lulnfDy^ iniinuating, and intrepid. Stimulated by the(e 
^ufaKti^ and difappointed in being made goyernor of 
the B^lgic provincess when Philip returned to Spain ^ 
jJhd <he dutchiefs of P4inna was made governefs, he re-* 
felved on involving the nation in biood. In order td 
atc^mpltfl) bis deftgnsy his r,diBntment yielded to hb 
afnbitioh. He difguifed his fentiments and refblves, itnd, 
hke the poifonous adder, that wtndfs aloag the ^rftfs and 
Il^ves no trace behind^ he ft'iU pr«ff rved bis inlmuating 



flKatifi^rs^ referved hit venoms and was eontinu^ in thf 
council and in power. 

He now began to carry his arbitrary intenliqns ipto 
a&ion, with the greateft hypocrify and concealn^^nt. l^ 
order to ingratiate himfelf and to obtain power and pre-* 
ferment with the emptrcr^ he appeared to he a i^ea-* 
lous Roma^ catholic^ although he had been bred a Lu-? 
theran; hit father having eflabliflied that religion in the 
country of Naffau. As the. religion oi Luthtr had pre-»' 
vailed among aronfiderable number of the Flemings, be, 
at fivft, intended to execute his defigns by their aflxilanoe^ 
and fecredy profefled hinpfelf of that religion. With a 
vkw, alfOf to obtain affiftance in hit purpofes, be mar*^ 
tried a daughter of the £]e£ior of Sax9ny^ the moft powers 
fill of thofe ftates which had adopted the Luthjeran church* 
On tht$ account, when he was taxed by the Dutchefs of 
Perma^ as having defcrted the. Ronian catholic faitb^ 
he folenanly averred the contrary : anci his new-born child 
^as baptised according to the rites of the Papal religion* 
Intereft and ambition were the fok divinities of Wil^ 
iiam's adoration. His confcience, yielding as melted \)irarp 
ixafdily received impreffions as ^y were fucceffively, ap^ 
fdied; and the former was effaced by the latter, accord^^ 
#ng iis they might promote the purpofes of his afcent ti> 
^power. Nature had formed him of thofe pernicious par^ 
tidies, which compbfe the foul and confcience of a pre(r 
iiyteriaa^ 

The calviniftsf at that time^ had ovierwhelmed witk 
ibas of Blood the dominions of Frana : and they had 
found the means alfoof gaining converts in the Nether*^ 
iandf, Thefe heretics, from their vehemence, cMlu- 
^acy, deteftation of all foverdgn power, and delight ik' 
fanguiaary purfqitB, ff^liuim conceived to be psrfeAff* 
^apted to fuftain him in his advances to foverdgntjr^ 
.The l^utheran faith was, .therefore, d«ferted. He becaoue 
A calvinift and attached himfelf to the followers 6f that 
«node of wodbip, ftiil wearing the R>oman catholic maflk. 
iFor, by that alone he could hope to preferve and ;to aug^ 
4nent bis importance in the council, and the more eaiUy 
•to accomplifh his machinations. The troops of &pam 
disving been called into Fkndirs^ to the affifiance of thofe 
-proviacet, and the occafion being accompliihed,. icbrqe 
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thoufand of them were retained . in that country, irklr 
defign to overawe the calviniftical fpirit of rebellions 
fpluiamy who knew the caufe of thcK retention; ancf 
forefaw the impediment they muft prove to his defigns, 
by intrigues among the ftates, prevailed on them ta ad*' 
drefs the king, that thofe forces miglit be fent back to 
Spahj as being no longer of fervice in that country* 
Not fucceeding in that appUcation, another petition was 
prefented to the dutckefs. And, as it was . founded en 
the conftitutional right of the fubje£isy it wore the 
face of }uftice ; and on that accjMim, it more eifec* 
tually ferved the purpofes of IViiliam. The re^ntionof 
them would undoubtedly have offered a fair dccaiioa .to 
reprefent the ducbefe as a perfon refolved toiiibvert the 
liberties of the ftate, and to erefk an arbitrary dominion* 
Treafon never fucceeds, but under the ipecious pretexts 
of conftitutional rights, and the prefervation of Jiberty* 
But,' arthe luft of calviniftical bloodfhed was then ra« 
ging in France, that princefs evaded a pofitive anfwer v 
^rfuaded that the prefence of thefe forces in the NethcTr 
lands, might be requifite to prevent the like defolatioa 
find carnage in- that country. The prince of .0rangip: 
together with Count Egment had been kft the^com* 
naanders of the Stpaniih troops* 1 hey were^ therefore^ 
under the direction of Flemifh officers, though they.wer^ 
Spaniards, which was fome plea for their not being fent 
back to Spain, But Jf^Uliam forefaw, that Spanijh troops 
could never be feduced to fupport the caufe of calvinifm 
and rebellion. His firft and moft important objeiS' was to 
obtain, their difmiffion. The anfwer to the petition 
being deferred, and the. forces not preparing to depart^ 
he privately prevailed on the ftatea.. to defift from raifiog 
that money, which was to pay them ; .and in council 
promoted their difmiffion by his advice. They were, 
accordingly, fent back to Spain. Hence it appears, that 
>what Dr. Price has aflerted, concerned levies of money, 
raifcd without their confent^ introdi^£^ion of Spatdfi 
troops ; innovation of their ancient form of government^ 
and the violation of charters, which had no exiftence, is 
a coinago, like that which is pra^ifed by thofe who fa- 
bricate falfe money : it is not Jlerling, Thus far all was 
proiperous. Atnbixiony covered with the ^rtout . oi .Yir 
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\fttty and the conr :tution, was making hafly ftrides td 
fcize on government 

' Nothing is fo dreadful to a fubtle and defigning maft, 
who intends to fubvert a ftate, as an able and an upright 
minifter. Cardinal Granville was that man He pene- 
trated the defigns of Orange^ travcrfcd his intrigues and 
oppofed his intentions in council. 1 his impediment 
muft be rcnwved, or his attempts would prove abortive; 
fPilliamy therefore, by plaufibte pretences, fed need the 
Counts Egmont and Horni^ tincohfcioufly, to further 
bis intensions. He knew thefr pride, love of power, and 
envy of the Cardinal would induce them to join him, in 
obtaining his recall . They, therefore, reprefented 
Granvilhy m letters to the King, as odious to the peo- 
ple, obftrudlive of the true intereft of Philip in the Ne^ 
therlands^ and th« neceffity of his being withdrawn from 
the council. They fucceeded, and he was recalled. 

From thcfe inftances, it is evident, that no objcft of 
their complaint remained, refpefling foreign foldiers and 
improper minifters; both Were difmiffed hy the King; 
But with them, hedifmified, in fad, the fovereignty of the 
feven provinces, which were fubfequendy called thff 
unitecT; and involved his country in blood and defolation* 
So fatal it is, in times of turbulence and innovation of 
the fubje<rts, to liften eo the charges of the defigning, 
and the clamours of a deluded populace. The refolves 
of the'calvinifts daily became morje evident. There were 
no troops in the country, but- the militia, and thefe were 
m the hands of the lords of the provinces. But, as the 
civil rights of the peopte had fuflFered no invafion, the 
Sfanijh troops had b^en recalled, and the cardinal diiinifled» 
they faw the abfurdity of clamouring for the preiervatioo of 
civil libierty and the conftitution, and roared only for li^ 
berty of confcience in religion. Rebellion never fuc- 
ceeds, but when government by an ill-timed lenity, is 
intimidated from fuppreffing it in its infancy, by arms'; 
the fole means which are adequate to fucb occafions. 
Philips miftaken or milled, was unwilling to fend an ar- ' 
mament into that country, through dread of cMpmny 
and prefbyterian clamour, obje^ls that (hould ever ht 
<:ontemned by a great prince. He aded, as if he had 
)«en prompted by the prince of Orange to undo himfelf. 
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TJ^C^ cafe waa urgent,' and fomethmg tnuft be.dojie. 
Encreaiing the number of Biihops, it was imagined, 
might create a greater vigilance in eccleiiadica] affairs r 
and the terrors of an inquifition withhold the calviniftieat 
preachers from being fo audacious, in their revilmgs of 
the Pope^ Philip bimfelf, and the catholic religion. Admi* 
sable aids, to fupprefs the pre(byterian fpirit, by the means 
(tf exercifing it, anda£Fording reafon; for their diiFention ! 
Was ever man more guilty of miftaken policy ! Even the 
Roman catholics themfelves, who approved the Bttbops^ 
faw the introdudion of the inquifition with horror. 7'bus, 
be, at once excited an universal fpiht of difoontent,. m«re 
effectually than if he had fent an army ; and rendered him* 
felf unable to fupprefs the caiviniils, by leaving; that force 
behind, which could alone accomplifh it. Williav:^ tit 
council, coincided with the propriety of encreafing the 
number of biibops, and eftabliihing the inquifition. Had 
they been prevented, the lives of thoufands and ten thou- 
fands had been faved, together with the preclufion of 
enormous defblation, facrilege and rapine. But fenti- 
cients of humanity were not the inmates of the prince of 
Orangis heart. Had . he been the falutary mean6 of 
fuppreiSng i^hilip's intentions, refpeCting the iA<}ui^- 
(ion, that, merit would have proved but tranficnt^ and 
. he had become the afTaf&n of his own. defigns. He 
was fully .convinced, that an oppofition to them after 
they were eflablifhed, would render him more tonfpi* 
cuoufly popular } inflame the calvinifls i encreafe their 
-fiumbers ; and even abate the ardor of the catholics for 
. their fovereign^ on the account of. the inquifition. . Dt* 
ipifine the fenfations of liuman kindnefs, which ftaad in 
joppontion to the lufl of power^ be prepared to . wade 
, trough rivei-s of blood, to obtain the pofleffion of it. 
. It would bean extreme injuflice, to charge the pref- 
.byterians with being inexpert in the ^application c^* all 
events to proflfiote their purpofe^. Remorie of con^ 
fcience bath never touched their hearts, but when they 
were defeated in their iniquities. They cannot be flandered 
with the impolitic ^n of being half^r^uts. From prin- 
dple, therefore, they feized on the occafions of afuplying 
the bifhpps and the inquifition to' efFed^uate their ends ; 
«nd) in the.Iatter of thefe, they had the femblance of be- 
ing 
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ing honeft. Tb«y, aocordingJy, by ercry mcan$ »«• 
' cenfed the people ^gainft the horrors 6f the inquifitioo i 
and, as the epifcop^l revenues were to be tal^en from thf 
rich convents, although monks and biihops were of equsd 
deteftation to them, they peprefented tothofe jKenpuncer^ 
of the world, the hardthip and injuftice of Gripping inea 
devoted to piety and to retirement from temporal enjoy- 
ment, in order to fuftaifi the haughty prelates in pofnp 
and luxury. To the magiftracy of thofe cities, which 
were to be made epifcopal fees, they held forth, hpvt 
much their power would be dlminifbed, by the prefenof 
and weight of the bifhops. To the merchants they 
preached with great pfopriety, that, without liberty qf fonr 
fciifice^ trade auU never be fupported. This liberty ways 
adopted, and has been conilantly maintained by th^ 
Dutch \ who^ in J^pan^ renounce their God« to enrich 
.therfifelves. In this manner, they artfully applied the 
motives of ten^or^l welfare, to the eftabliihment of their 
religion and government. Such are the fifFe^^s of in- 
£nuating effrontery and egregious diffimulatioQ. 

Several ^f the nobility^ whofe dilapidated fortunes hafl 
rendered them open to every innovation, and who were 
fccretly fupportcd by the Prince of Orange, entfsred into 
a covenant, on oath, to oppofe the inquifition ^nd tbfs 
eflabliihment of the bifiiops ; and that, if any map of 
them fiiouid be imprlfon^d, either on the account of ^xx^ 
tering into the covenant or of his religion, the othecs 
jQibuld take arms in bis caufe. To this intent, they 
drew up a petition, to 'be prefented to the Dutchefs of 
Parma^ goy^rnefs of the country. In prefenting i^ 
they were accompanied with great numbers of the popur 
lace, greedy of innovation, always prepared to affift fucb 
leaders as intend to pull down religion and the laws ; 
God and iuftice beiqg the chief objei£ts of their dread ; 
and, in taek opinions, thtfe are t\iQ forui^ which a^ 
in oppofition to I)r. Price's morale cimly a^d religious U- 
fcertv^ and produce what he cd^s fervitude. 

When they delivered the petition, they entreated the 

princefs to believe that .th&y were hn^ men ; .that they 

propofed natbing hut sbtdifnce .to the l/iws^ bonfiur to their 

Jwer^ign Toiifafety to their atuntry. To thcfe the princefe 

\gaye a fiivourable reception, but an indefinite anfwer»; 
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htczuk tJic win of Philip was ncccffary to be known on 
that head. Thejr-were, however, permitted to attend 
their own religious fervice, unmolefted. But this con* 
ceffion was an incentive to frelh demands. To stccedft 
to the claims of men who arcTcfolved on rebellion, is te 
give them fpirit to oppo'fe the government. The nobility 
of rank, who attended the prirtcefs, from the known po* 
verty and reduction in fortune of thofe who prefented the 
petition, named their covenant, the league of thi bfggars^ 
This nickname, the petitioners of greateft note and aM 
the others, according to their ufual cunning, converted 
to their intereft. They aflumed fuch thingsS, in their drefc 
and utenfils, as beggars ufe ; and that circumftance aug- 
mented their number. Not a vagabond, nor thief in all 
the Netherlands, but. was a patriot roaring for libertf^ 
property^ znA the conjfitution. 

The moment they left the princefs, they declared and 
pTopagated, that (he had promifed the abolition of the 
inquintion and of the edi£ts of Charles the 5th againil 
heretics ; and that they (hould have full liberty of con^ 
fcience, to ferve God in their own way. For this was now 
the onlyYubjcft of their clamour. This policy of their^i 
was founded on a knowledge of Philip's pertinacious diP 
pofition ; and, therefore, that no fuch conceffions would 
be made. In confequence of this, they knew that they 
might then upbraid the dutchefs with breach of promife, 
whofe government was not difliked $ and which they 
wifhed to be detefted. 

The Prince of Orange was ftill, in face, a zealous ca- 
tholic, and of the council. . He had even intereft fuffi- 
cient to defeat a propofition of the dutchefs, to levy two 
thoufand troops, to be fentto the affiftance of the king of 
France^ againft his rebellious Calvaniftical fubjed:s. He 
forefaw that thofe troops, being once raifed by the ftatc, 
for the aid oi France^ might exfily be applied to the fup- 
preflion of Calvinifm at home. During this time, the 
vifible leaders of fedition kept up every mark of loyalty 
and zeal for their fovereign. Medals were ftruck, with 
his image on one fide, and two hands united on the 
•ther, of which the infcription was. Faithful to the King^ 
Thofe they wore: and, under the pretence of railing mo- 
jity wherewith to obtain from him a toleration of their 
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l^igion^' they acquired confiderable fums, and applied 
them to the purchafmg of arms, and the maintenance of 
tbcir forces. This was done without oppofition, the mi* 
Ktia being in the hands of the Lords of the Provinces* 

Advice being received, that the duke of Jiva was com* 
ing from Spain, with a great armament, they no longer 
kept within the difguife of feeking liberty of confcience. 

, They Seized on towns and garrifons, and filled them witk 
their troops. But Riil, fufpefiing their drength, in or- 
der to obtain affi'i^ance from the Lutherans of the Ne- 
therlands, and from thofe princes who had eftabliffaed 
Lutheranifm in their dominions, they pretended to re- 
nounce Calvintfm, and to become Lutherans. They 
then entered ioio covenant with the merchants, to pro«- 
ttSt them in the liberty of a trading confcience ; .and the 
latter, in teturn, obliged themfelves to^iind money to fup* 
port their rebellion. i\t Antwerp, they ereiSted a confifto- 
xy, chofe magiftrates, direded their own affairs, and, in 
this manner, formed themfelves into a republic, dtferent 
from that of the ftate, in which, as it has been already 
&ewn^ liberty was conHitutionally eftabliffaed and invio** 
}ate. Such was the iflue, of feeking liberty of confcience 
in religion, rcfpefting civil government. • 

I will now explain how perfectly they coincided with 
their claim of that liberty, which, they pronounced to 
be the right of all mankind. At St. Omer^s^ Tpres^ AnU 
VJerpy and other places, they broke open churches ; dc^- 
tnolifhed convents ; ilole their plate; erased the altars; 
defaced the. images; burnt the libraries of the biihops^ 
i>ut the priefts to death by torture; hung up. their 

j^ipangled limbs in all parts, and committed all kinds of 
ravage and violation. Such was the toleration of thofe 
Prefbyterians, who founded their rebellion on the right, 
that all men had, to worfhip God in their own way i 
Such are the natural confequences of indulging men to 
think for themfelves, and to preach fuch doSrines, as 
lead to the fubverfion of all religion and ^ov^rnment but 
their own ! The prince of Orange was ftill in council, 
ajid the fecret caufe of all this barbarity. His fuperU 
or hypocrify and concealment of his pradices were fa 
great, that he was even fent to fupprefs the infurredion 
at AnhKerf^ The rabble received him with marks of joy. 

Ho 



H«.periuadcd them to fufpend their violence at tbAttimei 
io order to manlfeft his importance to the Dutchefs : and, 
in fecrct) encouragrd their leaders to keep the fire of re<t 
beliion ftUl alive, tRat it might blaze out with the more 
violence^ to lay wafte all that ihould oppofe . the accom- 
plifliinent of his ends, at a more convenient feafon. 
. Qfi the arrival of the Duke of Alva^ and having re«> 
lofed the oath of allegiance to the King, as Duke oF 
Bftabanti confcious that his treafon was difcovered; and 
ilill fteady to rebellion. Orange fled, to join the Caivi* 
nifla in France. The infurreAion of the rebels, in the 
Ntthirlandsy and the inquifition were foon fupprefled. But 
the miftaken policy of Philip ftill furvived and defeated 
die ends of vidory. For, fuch was the cruelty of the Duke 
mfAlvaj that it feemeu not to be a punifhmcnt for offences 
ttgainft the ftate ; but a thiril for blood and univerfal 
Slaughter. The Counts Egmont and HortUy with an amaz- 
ing number of others, were put to death. That Unily^ 
in . the beginning of a rebellion,' which gives it vi- 
gour,, is of ufe to extinguilh it, after it is fubdued : yec, 
not in fuch a manner, as to leave offenders without con- 
xLign chaftifement. The inhumanity of Alva had an ef- 
fe^ diametrically oppofite to his intention. The Prince 
of Orange was condemned, in his ab fence, as a rebel. 
His eftates were confifcated, and his eldeft fon feized and 
fent to Spain. This condudi add«ed new motives, and 
•fone iuftification to his perfiftlng in rebellion. 

fyilliam returning to Holland^ the Prefbyterians took 
oaths of fidelity to him. He was empowered to' make 
laws ^ todifpofe of all places in government \ aqd to diftri- 
•bute the ecclefiaftical revenues, the Roman catholic religi- 
on being fuppre(rd!l. At the fame time numbers of Pre(by- 
^erian renegadoes, from England and from Scotland, like 
.vultures, flocked to him, in order to. revel in the carnage 
be was preparing to make. The ftates o( Holland anid 
Zealand made bim their governor, and fwore fidelity to 
vhim* He^ in return, to continue inviolably firm to 
their interefts. He artfully refufed the name of king 
and exercifed the power. Such was then the event of his 
pretenfions to eftabiifh a free government. 

The Duke of Jha being too late recalled, IVHUam^ 
.invited hy the fiates and .merchants of Antwerp^ was made 
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their governor, and faperintendant of the 'finances of CM 
province. But, ading too openly, in confequence of the 
nnion of the two preceding powetf, that conduS, and 
his proceedings in Hdliarui prcmzturcly difclofed his inten- 
tions to become abfolute. T'he nobility, therefore, de^ 
termined todifappoint his ambition. And according tofhc 
laws' of their conftitution, and without the knowledge 
of the Prince of Orange^ invited the Arch-duke Mat^- 
thias to become their fovereign. The Arch-duke was fo 
nearly arrived in the N^thnrlandsy before it came to the 
knowledge of the Prince of Orange that he bad been ftiU 
for, that William^ unable to oppofe his foveretgnty^ af- 
feAed to exprefs the greateft pleafure at the event : and 
by that hypoctify gaining confidence, 'he was made lieute- 
nant-governor by the ftates. The Arch-duke, whole 
mode of governing was according to the conftitution of 
the provinces, foon perceived that democracy, and siot , 
liberty^ was what the Prefbyterians fought. He;, ther^* : 
fore, after the exercife of the utmoil lenity, left them, as 
an incorrigible race, whom no king could govern, aad \ 
no God could pleafe. i 

The fcven provinces, now called the United^ enter^ 
into compaft, mutually to, aflift each other ; and never ko 
treat of peace or war, but by common oonfent. Philips 
^t this time, publifiied a manifefto, in which the pre- 
ceding troubles were charged on the Prince of Orang§, 
He declared, that he had oppofed all means of pacifica* 
tion ; that he was an ungrateful rebel, a difVurber of the 
public peace, an heretic, a hypocrite, a Cain, a.Judas, 
a wicked and perjured man, the plague of Chriftendom, 
and the enemy oi mankind. WiUtam^ in return to this, 
{iublifhcd a long and recriminating apology, and read it 
in the aHembly a( the States General. He pretended to 
have difcovered defigns of poifoning him, and other ways 
of putting htm to death : a iidion, which was adopted | 
by fVHiiarh the Thirds This apology he urged the ftates * 
to fign. But, confcious of the faifeboods it contained ; 
And oS the truth of what had been obje£ied to him by 
Phfltpy they abfolutely refufed it, and only faid the Prince 
of Orange was wrongfully accufed. 

fnitiamy never djeftitutebf refources, finding his d^* 
£gns of arbitrary power to be thoroughly difcovered, aaid 
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his mtereft declining, prevailed on the States to invite thft 
Duke of Jn/ou to accept the fovcrcignty. The Duke 
complied with the invitation : and, with ten thoufand 
horfe, came to the Prince of Orange's aid, in veiled in 
Cam^ray^ and raifed the fiege. This incident probably 
jfaved him from the hands of the public executioner. 
. The Duke of ^njsu then entered Antwerp in triumph, 
accompanied by the Prince of Oravgty where he was re* 
ceived with every mark of joy. He fwore, he would re* 
ligioufly obferve the treaty concluded with the States and 
the magifirates, to fupport the privileges of the provinces, 
and to govern by juftice and' equity. And then they took 
thedathsof fidelity and obedience to him, as their fove^ 
reign. lord, Orangi had ftill his game to play, in order 
to remove' the Duke of Anjou^ and to place himfelf in the 
fovcreignty. With this view, he induced the Duke to 
attempt an arbitrary power, hoping, on that occaflon, 
and by once more becoming the hypocrite in preferving li- 
berty, effeftually to deftroy it. In confequence of this 
perfuafion, Jrtjou pretended that attempts were made to 
aflaffinate him ; and, therefore, that troops were necef* 
fary to his prefervation. And^in this dtfguife, he prepared 
Co become abfolute mailer of the provinces. But, Ar^eu 
.being.defeated in bis attempt on Antwerp ; by treaty with 
the dtates refi^ncd the places he had taken ; and fVil* 
Ham, difcovered to have encouraged his defigns, was 
obliged to efcape into Holland, The feven united pro- 
vinces declared the King of Spain had forfeited all title 
to reign over them ; commanded all people to renounce 
.their feaky. to him, and to fwear it to them. The Prince 
of Orange thus difpoflfeiled of fovereignty by the very States 
by whom it had been given, retired to Delfu where 
he was foon after afiaffinated. Thus, after feas of blood 
flied in belying the principles of liberty on which he be- 
gan 'y difcovered in all his fallacies and pretenfions \ di^ 
vefted of that power which he had acquired over the 
Dutch; detefted by all parties, as he lived, he perifhed 
by the fword. On this foundation the republic of HoU 
land was eftablifhed. A government heterogeneous and 
abfurd in its form and execution ; incomparably lefs free 
than that, againft which they rebelled ; and which fiill 
remains in Srabant. A government in which the tvramty^ 

of 
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fif riches, and the oppreffion, hy taxes, of the poor ifl^ 
duftrious and labouring people is unexampled. It is re- 
markable, how fimilar in its progrefs, the rebellion in 
the reign of Charles the Firft v/as to this, although it were 
unlike it in the eftablifhmei^t of a tyranny in one perfdn : 
and that no fimilitude is to be found in thofe particulars 
which Dr. Price has. mentioned, but in that alone which 
he has omitted, the fpirit of rebellion, whkh now actu- 
ates the Americans. No inference can be juftly drawn from ( 
tht Nttherland revolt, in favour of the colonifts. It was 
the intereft of all Europe to fee the greatnefs of Philip 
humbled, by being deprived of that country. It is the 
Intereft of all the Eur§pean ilatcs, which have Weft In- 
dian and American dominions, to humble our rebellious 
colonies. The inquifition and the cruelties of Alva^ as 
much as calvinifm^ eftie^ed the fepa ration of the (t^tn 
provinces from the others. The Flemings were a diftinSfc 
people from thofe of Spain, They had their feparate arid 
diftind rights and liberties, and Philip was their fov6- 
reign, not as king of Spain, but as duke of Brabarif. 
The colonies are the fame countrv with Britain, and the 
king is their ibvereign. In all thefe particulars, there ift 
a total diiFerence, refpe£^ing the Americans. Etixabeth 
fooli(hly fupported the Dutch revolt. They rewarded 
the Knglifh by the niaifacre at Amboyna. >T^ere-is, 6h 
thefe accounts, no caufe, from fmiilar ciN:umftances^ to 
believe the Americans will prove fuccefsfw] *. *' 

Dr. Price fays, p. 91, **^ Let any one read the hiftory 
*' of the war, which the jftheniam, from a thirft of em- 
•* pire, made on the Syracufans in Sicily^ a people deriv^- 
^^ ed from the fame origin with them^ and let him, if 
** he can, not rejoice at the defeat of the AtheniaKS.*^ 
And what refemblance does he find between the Sytacu^ 
fm$ and the coionifts*, between Athens and Great Britain f 
Had the Syram/ans been fupported at the expence of the 
Athenians,? Did they acknowledge their fupreme legifla^ 
ture, receive faivation from their hands, renounce their 
-allegiance, and become rebels i How ridiculous are fuch 

attempts 
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attempts to bring examples from matters te^lly S&pAf 
Jar ! Thefocial war, in ItaJy, was not under: <^«n tor^f 
M&unci the Roman authority, but in revenge for being 
4enied the right of citizens; Such' are the examples of 
the Do^or. They are either in full oppofitiony.or nop 
^briig to his purpoTe, 

H^ then conttnwrs, p. ^i : *' " But not ;only in the 
*' preient contcft with the jlmtricansy thus difi^raceful 
^' to us, becaufe Mioonfiftent with our. feelings, in (\xm* 
^' lar cafes, but alfo condemned hy our praSice in f<»rr 
.*' mer times.'* Whence does it arife, that lo reduce 
•rebellipn is difgracefui i and who ever had but refent* 
ful feelings, in fimtlar cafes, but fimilar rebels i By 
what pra&ce, informer times, is the xedudtion of fuch 
apoftates condemned ? Lethimquo£e his authorities ; or he 
ioifts a falfehood, in fupport of rebellion. He then adds : 
^^ The colonies are perfuaded^ that they are ng^ting for 
^' liberty." The Britons areperfuaded itjsfor rebellion* 
i 5' Wf fee tbem," fays he, '* facrificing, to that perfua-r 
\ ** fioB, every private advantage*^ By " we," he muft 
: 4nean Preibyterians and patriots. The true Brkon &e& 
they are ungratefully facri&cing their country to the re- 
bellious principles of fanaticifm and democracy. . He then 
adds: ^^ If miftaken, and. though guilty of irregulajri*- 
^^ ties, they fhould be pardoned by a people, wbofe an^ 
** cdlors have given ihem (o many examples of fimilat \ 
^^ conduA." I'hen muft all the felons of the kifigdon^ \ 
^ ^rdoned^ becaufe their anceftors have given t^txs\ ex- ^ 
\ aoiptes of fimilar condu£i. What a flagitious evafion of 
- ihe truth is that term, of irngularity^ for rebellion ! Bur, 
' i>y the people, and their anceftors,' I imagine he means 
thofe, who murdered the king and fubverted theflate, in 
the reign of Charles the Firft. The£e, alone, were the 
mncoftors of the New England men, thieves, vagabonds 
4Mk] out* laws excepted. Can the miferies, whic^ thofe 
iBiftreiaAts brought on this kingdom, offer a. plea lor par:* 
cloning thefe, whoare now engaged in theilike purfuits ? 

He goeaon, p. qt^ ** England fhottld venecate the ath | 
^^ tachment to liberty, amidft all its excefies ; and, in- \ 
♦' ftead of indignation or fcorn, it would he moft he- \ 
V coming them, in the prdent inftance, to declare their 
^* approbation, and to % to the colonies, Jfc'^ Bux 
" ■ ^ the 
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tlie prefeiU !nftance is rebelUm. Would it become tht 
Engliih tj declare their approbation of it ? To what cx-^ 
cefs of prepofterous afiertion will the fpirit of dijloyalty- 
urge a prefbyterian ! And now, / fhall, as the Dodoc* 
has done, prefume to declare, what England ought to* 
iay to fuch fubjeSs. We abominate your miilakes ) we 
deteft your fpirit : it is this fpirit that, has, more than 
once deftroyed ourfelves. We afpire to no dominioA 
over you. We underftand the rights of man too well, 
to think of taking from you the ineftimable privilege of 
being governed according to the conftitution of the realm ;, 
and, inftead of employing our power for any fuch pur*- 
' pole, we offer it to you, as a^ friendly and guardian* 
power, to be St mediator in your quarrels, a prote£liom 
againft your enemies, and an aid to you, in preferving 
that plan of liberty, that has made you great and happy* 
In return, we a(k nothing, but gratitude and contribu- 
ting to pay the intercft of thofe millions, which we raiied 
on ourfdves^ to preferve you from abfolute perdition. ^ 
. This would be a language, worthy of a brave and <ea* ' 
lightened nation. 

And now fays the Doftor : ^' But, alas ! it often hap*^ 
^^ pens in the pditical worlds as it does in the religious^ 
^' that the people, who cry out the mofl vehemently for 
** liberty to themfelves, are the .mod unwilling ta grant 
! ** it to others." Surely the devil was afleep, when ^ the 
I DoStoT wrote that paffage. Every fpot on earth, where 
^ preibyterianifm hath prevailed, verifies this opini^a^ 
There is now a living teftimony of the truth in the ^^n^^ 
iu& of thofe New-England men, whofe rebellion the 
Do(Si;or attempts to juilify. 

He then adds : *' One of the moft violent enem(e& of 
*^ the cdonies has pronounced them Mr. Locke'& diT-* 
*^ ciples. — Glorious title ! How (hameful is it to n^alce 
" war with them for that reafon !" For whom this, is 
intended^ I know not ; but this I know, that war was 
never made againft them on that account : and that tbofi^ 
who prate of Locke, fefpe<Sting his inclination to demo>- 
cracy, have never examined and compared with it, what 
fee feys of the prerogative royal : or they never could, 
"With juftice, have applied him, to ferve their pufpofes, 
us they have 4one« 
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^ . The Dbflor continue?, p. 93, " This war was AlP*' 

** graceful on account of the perfuafion whrch led to h^ 

** and under which it has been undertaken. The gene- 

** ral cry was, Jaft winter, that the people of NtW Eng^ 

" lahd were a body of cowards, who would at*oncc be 

*' reduced to fubmiflion, by a hoftilc look from our 

*' troops.'* This is, certainly, a plea for rebellion, 

that no man had hitherto devifed. It feem'S, if rebels 

tare cowards, it is a difgrace for the fovereign power to fup* 

p^fs t.hem \3ly force j and therefore, fuch rebels areto re-^ 

' mliin unoppofed, to fupport the honor of the nation* 

T%) what defpicable abfurdities is he not driven, to juf-*- 

tify thcfe apoftates of New England f Surely, fuch -rea- 

; fons are a difgrace to him who offers them. As to the 

{ imputation of their being cowards, what proof have they^ 

I given to the contrary ? At Lexington, they fcreened 

^ themfelves by walls and hedges, and fled, like fheep,- 

\ the moment that fecurity was removed by our troops be-* 

ing able to fire upon them. At Bunker's 'hill, theif 

Cowardice was beyond example. From behind entrench* 

ments ; three to one of our troops ; after having, from 

the confidence of their not being expofed to danger, cither 

killed or wounded one half of thofe who attacked them; 

and they were, thereby, become ^j? to $ne of the Englifh, 

they^. neverthelefs, fled with fuch precipitation, that not ^ 

man, who was capable of running away*, was taken pri- 

foner. Warren, with all his influence and rhetoric, could 

not prevail on one of them to turn his face to our fol-i 

diers. Can there exift a greater proof of cowardice ! 

Even when General Howe left Bofton^-io prevalent 
was the fpirit of cowardice, that they dared not to moJeft 
him in his embarkation ; which, with all the circumfpec- 
tion of that gallant and able commander, muft have of-^ 
fered them an ample occafion of attacking our troops to 
advantage. Hitherto, they have never dared to look oUt 
foldiers in the face : and, although they are not yet fub* 
dued, their cowardice is eftabliflied beyond contradi£tioni 
OF this the patriots arc fo fenfAle, that the public pa^ 
pers, on all the preceding occafions, have been filled with 
moft egregious lies^ to countenance and mifreprefentthetf 
daftardly behaviour ; to-miflead the common people of 
EnsUnci and to feduce them to their i9w« deftrudbon. • 
- He 
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tit thcti a(}ds : *' The manner in which this war hi§ 
^^ been hitherto conclu£led> renders it ftill more difgrace- 
** ful. Englifh valour being thought infufficient to fub*- 
*^ due' the colonies, the laws and religion of France were 
^* eftablifhed in Canada, on purpofe to obtain the power 
<* of bringing from thence an army of freHch Papijis.** 
What malignant faHlehood does this fenCence include ! 
In. order to render the legiflature odious to the common 
people, be has infinuated, that it was the valour of 
Engltfhmen that Was not to be confided in. Infamous 
infinuation? And then^ like a true preibyterian, who' 
never adheres either to his own principles or truth, when, 
his intereft can 1)e promoted by deferting them, he tells 
youi' the laws arid religion of France were eftablifhed in 
CarMda. They were the laws of that people when they 
wereHTonquered : they are the laws eftablifhed at their re- 
queft. Their religion alfo, was the religion of the country^ 
which, by capitulation and the treaty of peace, Gnat 
Britain was obliged to permit. But, when the charge» 
of permitting the Canadians to enjoy their evoh religion^ 
is imputed, as criminal in the legiflature, by the fame 
mah^ and in the fame pamphlet, vdio has pronounced^ 
that ^ religious liberty is the power of exercifing, with^ 
** out moleftation, that mode of religion,' which every 
^^ man thinks beft ; or making the dedfions of his o^n 
*^'Confcience, refpefHng religious truth, the rule of his 
^* conduA, and not the decifions of others ;" when he 
•tells you, that ^* human authority in religion, requiring 
*^ conformity to- particulsr modes of faith and worfhip^ 
-** and fuperfeding private judgment, is a force, that re-* 
** duces men to flaYery,"^-what conception can be equals 
'in hori'or, to the malignant felf- contradiction of this 
man 1 Is Stygian darknefs an adequate comparifdn for 
'the blacknefs of fuch a heart ? And to what his con- 
•icience can bear refemblance, I know of no object of 
comparifon. For to compare the confcience of one pref« 
fayterian with another, is to compare black vfith black. 
. Such, however, they have been, from the day of their 
creeping, like maggots from a rotten earcafs, to thia 
hour; and fuch they will eternally remain. 

But there is yet another crime, by which the legifls^- 
ture is- become the fubjed of the Doctor's fi«)ftinny, 

N « Tht 
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<^ The wild £ndi»na and theiir own fluves have been tf{<^ 
^* ftig»Ced toattack them." Aitd haveitoc th« wild ladtaUt 
btfeQ inAi%zi^d to attack the Brttods aJfo ? And now^ 
this frkad. of liberty and the rights, of huitian kind^ in^* 
vetgbs agaioft the: giving freedom tp fiaVes;, becaufe thef 
Virtto fiipprcts rebellion in prefbjrteriaD^. Such is the 
|)cA^ki}i which he would fbtod titi hi» four tberde9» 
{ Abofntnabilb hjpfoorify ! IgnomtiltoaB ddertaon of prin^ 
I lffipl«9 to fupport iniquity ! He then feya : ^^ A uci i ipta 
f' haye been niade to gain Ruffians to our affiflance.^ 
] .What can prdhibit a ftate td feek: afiftan^e from her uU 
' Imi. Btit *f with Hke viewsj Germam troops have bectt 
M hired, and the defence of our fotts and garrifona 
<^ frufldd ta their hands. "^ In the latfl: war, and. in. the 
reign: of GeOrge the ad, England itfelf was trufted to the 
batub of Hano*uerian and Heffian Germans ; and it ought 
not to* be fbrgofetea that, when a Hanoverian foldief was 
detedled in thieving^ at Maidfttit^ in Kenty the iSBOBd 
Jung him&lf tntsrpofed, and wouM tfiot perniit the ijui^ 
tsjce of the laws of England to take -place againft' hia 
Qtrman ixji^tdt, 

/ He then fa^,:<^VThefe are meafiirea which need no 
^^ conunehb The iaft of tS^9aif tn . pvticular^ haying 
\ '^f bten carried into ^Keention without the contbit ^ 
: .^* parliaitoent^ threatens us with tmnnotfnt danger^ ^tA 
^^ (hswk we arc in the way fio hsfe even thie forms of. thfe 
'>^ ccsiftitdtioit.'' £b this ignobrastce, or hiere malignity f 
:He knows^ or ought to^have known^ thaLparlian^t h0s 
.no right Itointerftre in the xonftttutional authority o£thfe 
-cnowri^ to make treaties aiid to engage for military affifl"- 
.knce« They have, indeedi, a- right to Icvys, or wttbh^M 
the money With which they are to be paid^ >and that mo^ 
alphas been granted. Wherein, then^ Has the cbirfuit 
-at parliament beeil itegFefted ? In what cotdifts tlieam- 
\minent dai»gery of even the form of tfajs conftitutioa bt- 
ing loft? And then comes an infi&mous ^^ Ifi «t any 
.^^ time, "oiir mintftBrs can^ withput leave, not onijr Jeisd 
*^ aWay the national troops, but introduce foreign.troops 
v^f Ja their coom, we lie entirely at mo'cy, and we have 
<< every thing to^dtead." And yet, iltorder toeiFpflvaite 
•the levoltition, foreign troops were introduced^ under 
*the Prince vfO^^ff; siod^ ta^ref^rve Engiami^ aa)it 
;..'I " », waa 
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SM fy\k\f rai4, thpif ifKfe imrodttoodrill tht ]f& l?%n< 
mms thf war fpr PHtqbmen, in the re^ik9 of ffiUjiftm 
an4 v(^«ff^, aA<l, tq fupport Hs^nov/^', to the i^ft w^r of 
M:<t)r|i# d^Q zd, Qur ttYMps wcKc fent into Fkvdits ^nd 
^irmAfi^l sdl which were pcomoted aod ju^iiip<i bf 
wNgfi md (ii9enter«« And chus, it /peres; pqor ^Id 
England has Iain eadrcty at mercyt ajid bad b^d evoy 
thing t9 dread, finr almoft a ceotjiry. . J^^Wy Dpdpr, if 
j»\x h^v^ any fenfe of ihfMne, maiiifeft it, hjr your \Pt 
p^fltan^p. Follow the (BKanapk of that irmt9r J^ida^* 
thr tru/B and dn^ appftle of the prefhjstejrian^ \ wi^it^ 
linfmutton by yow: ^/^aA, do juftios ah yoarfelf and t<^ 
yqtwr eoMfitry. 

S £ C T I O N VI. 

• fOf thi prob4ibUity §f Jucceedin^ in the war with ^tmrua^ 

^* T ET VP nea^ confid^r, bow f«u" there is a poiQbi^ 
JL^ '^ ^iji^y pf fucc^eding in the prefcuit w?r/' %| 

1^9» ; i>f y^ ihcf n .^tuepupted by ^y preceding fptoda^tor-* 
Tp P<wfi^f the prph^iU^ of fupceft may be rf j;9a<;i}e.- 
^bl^ ;!« C9fnfn.<m fcnft s bjit whc^e ha^ the iO^^tor found 
th« V/?^^, wbemon fc? <rakulate ^e.degfefJ pf f^Hity in ■ 
hm99n tr^fa<£^ipns^ ? He b^ins^iii icopfiijcffitiQn^with » 

llli^bq^. ^^ ^ffr mn pmpk k4ng HnwilUng ta mlift^'^rrr 
9n4 then a^fl^j ^* imr w^m^ts io iwocuDe ^rfnies of iSi$/I* 
^' ^i»^5 IMi^m^ :a«d Ci^m^i^^t^ baviog jmifcarried^ the 
^ ^^^npft for^p »fe .sa^ .^mptoy, ioiclMdiog foreign^if, 

*' does not exceed, if he is rightly informed^ 3O9QQQ 
^,5 j^i^aiwe mpn.; bj4;tl«t it, bowcye/, be (jajied 49,1^00." 
Pijtthic Pofjlor bay not been r/^/>' inforir^id : and, if he 
i^fiy i^ f h^r^ xkqf: fe^fon to beliesfie^ he would not have 
«B»;ffefW4 the tr^^ ftate of things ? Nowr, if we fuppof^^ 
^ tl)c preceding difappoimment^ to be true« are they 
in^fjgUfiUtm n<>t to be oviercQine? Ai:e..pur troops inf 
«a»Nc.ofhfii^;>wgW4>aftBd by any othw. means, bothy 
$h^ wbi<;h have be«n already taken ? .In this forty 
^hp^an4 he i$ much bel^w the itruth. . Aad yct^ that 
ji^^b^r.is n^oriB tb^ f^fficient to f<|bduc the Americm 
i;^Uion« What proof l^as he, thiat ihey yt\\\ ever meet 
» in battle? " This is the force," feyaht, 5« tbat>4o 
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^ conquer half a tniHion, at kafty of determiacd mctt^ 
*^* fighting on their own ground, within fight of their 
^^ houfes and families, for that facred bleffing libertyy 
^* without which man is a beaft and government -a 
•* curfe j" and, in a note, he tetts you, " a quarter of 
^^ the inhabitants are fighting men," This being al« 
]owed, in order to make his calculation bear the ien^-^ 
blahce of veracity, every man in America muft be- a re-> 
be). We (hall fee, hereafter, the Do£ior himfelf i» 
of another opinion. Should their army be defeated but 
in one battle, does he believe they will ftill perfevere in 
i^bellion ? Will not their lands remain untilled, all kindf 
of manufa£tures, as far as they are capable of being per* 
formed by them, be fufpehded y and all the calamities^ 
which rebellion merits, be brought upon them by their 
own crimes ? What will the half million do in fuch a 
ca|e ? But, it feems, they are determined fighting mt^^ 
We have already feen, by their egregious pufillanimity at 
Le»ingion\^ Bunker'' i-- Hill and Boftonj what is to be done 
by their fighting determinations \ and,' as to- the (ight of 
their houfes and families, I apprehend, from what they 
have done, 'that the fear of lefing th< ilrft, and what may 
befall the fecond will operate more ftrongly than their 
courage. But it is for *^ the feered bleiiing liberty, 
^* without which man is a beaft and government a curfe.'^ 
That • bleffing they have conftsntly enjoyed, refpeding 
Britain ; whiift they have been refcinding it from their 
f^low-fubje^ls, both in thcic civil and religious rights, 
in violacidn of their charter, by their a6ls of afiembly.; 
as it is manifefl in the firft fedion of the fecond part of 
this effay. • 

«And, what is nolefs extraoHinary, this facred liberty, 
according to Dr. Price's definitions, as it has be^n 
Evinced, muft inevitably reduce th^ -human being to 
fomething lefs than the beaft \ annihilate all government, 
and diffufe* the curfe of anarchy, war, defolation, and 
murder, through all the colonies, ^^ All hiftbry/' faya 
be, *^ proves that, in fuch a fituatton, a -handful is a 
<^ match fcgr millions/' How true thi^ is likely to prove, 
applied to the . prefent rebellion, the precipitate flight of 
fix to one^ at Bunker's Hill, and of fix (hips, carry- 
ing 104 guns, and 700 men, from the Glafgow of 
to guns, *and 160 men, is an irrefragable evidence* 
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£ven the flaughter thify had made» from behind their en* 
treihchments, and their. thirft of (bedding Englifh biood 
<ould not retain them one minute, to look our troops in 
the face, after they became on equal terms refpedting 
fituation. They fled, with all the ignominious marks ^ 
cowardice. * Not a man who could efcape, would ftay 
-within the poffibility of being taken prifoner. . In thefc 
ditermined fighting men it is, that Dr. Price confides, 
that America is not poffihly to be fubdued. 

Of the FUmandsi the Syracufans and the others { 
have already fpoken ; and, in oppofition to thefe, let the 
redu£lion of their rebellions in France he brought, to 
prove their efforts are not attended with Aicccfs. The 
Dodor then fays, p. 95, " Were we, therefore, capably 
>* of employing a land force againft America equal to tt3 
^' own, there would be but little probability of fuccefs." 
Js it poifible to conceive that, when he wrote thefe words 
he believed himfelf? But then he adds: ^* To think of 
*♦ conquering the whole continent with 30,000 or 
*^ 40,000 men, ^o be tranfported acrofs the Atlantic* 
** and fed from hence, and incapable pf being recruited 
'^^ after any defeat ; thi^ is, indeed, afoljy fo gr(;at, Ian- 
** guage does not afford a name for it/' AU this infufj*^' j 
mountable difficulty Js founded on an im.agiASPy defeat of j 
the Britiih forces. But, (hou)d the contrary i)e the event, \ 
Will the conquerors want their fgpd from hence ; or re* 
•cruits, which cannot be fent li| proper feafoi> ? ADd« 
furely, to reckon, what is uoHkely tP be the confequence, J 
to be the certain event ^ and then to ftigmatizfs it as a 
foil/ to think Qtherwife, does not afford the appearance 
of an able head, uninfluenced by the bruu that lives ,oA 
carnage, and longs to fee the ftandard of rebellion per* 
manently eftabji(hed ia a preibyterian detn^cracy in Ame* 
fica. 

Dr. Price having, in this manner, with as much truth 
^s courage, reduced our land forces to impotence, draws 
aip his vifionary artillery, to attack our naval powers; 
He begins, p. 96 ; " With refpeft to qux naival force, 
4c could it fail at land as it does at fea, much might be 
^* done with it." Aye, marry might there, DocSlor. : 
and will be, notwithftanding it cannot fail at land* 
JBuf the Dodor fays, ^' as that is impoffible. Utile, or »«« 
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*« ihin^ can hi *Mi«J wiHi it, ^hfch ^11 flbt hint «<iii 
^< (tiiv^3 ftf6f<e thft^ tM toldfiiilfc." Sutdy, thii) i^ a fifti' 

Eilffr dHcdv^fy, t^t» becaufe a fldfcU t^Hfihdt fa\i tft 
nd^ it caA dt> little cr fio htirt. Iii what ah error h%^t 
We all been ! What ufel^i^ fums have fee^n wfcfted M 
fcuilding a navy, becaufe *• it can-not fail at Uirf t"^ 
Rowever, after this ^icoveryj that cxfMencc tt^iU ^cTtl5tt^^ 
be faved ; and the Dodor may carry the money td a fbhil 
fcheme of paying the national debt. But' mthd hta tta^ 
fohS. ** SAch of their maritime towlis al they cin^ot 
*' ^ufard apaiuft ^our fleets, aiid havi* tit>t b^eh alfedd^ 
^« deftroyel, they anetleteriftined eithcl' to give up t^ fettt 
*' refentment, or to dcftroy thcmfelves." And, tfttlf, 
; their being compelled to fuch neceffities by oat tit€^ h 
brought as a proofs thttt it can lo UttU ot na hurt tb'tH% 
<olonus ; a»d this tfHertntkeU fi^hti'f^ httlf fnllH^'n of herott 
%Tt Ueternii'md t\(5lX\S fight, but to rufl a>vay, like d6W^ 
^ ards, and kaVe their tow/is u'ndefendedi Such valour (1i 
truly foTrtidabte. Arid t\o^ for fhfe lnferc*K:c Whft^i tlife 
Doftor draw^ from their determined c6\virdice. ** Thfe 
''^ cohfequence 6iF this will bt^ their ItoWhi ilirifl l»e rfei- 
*« built, in faffer fitiiatiorti.'" AnVi vi^iH the lr«op« tX 
Britain ftarid inertly l6okihg bit, Whilft thfs is dofeg'? 
But then «* we iftiAU Idfc fome of the principal pledgeV' 
the townt, ** by Which Wc hav*, hitherto^ held Iheirt \h 
. " fubjeftioft." Il k not an odd w^ay, t)f lofing a pled^ 
I By ktepngh^n ©ur hands ? Thifs, the ithpoffibilrtTy, Of the 
; fleet tseirtg tX ^ny gi'ekt fe^vi^e, is 'dimHJhsd^ hy ftewfn^' 
how that ferVJCe mky be feffe6luaUy aaomplij^d. 

And now fbr #wir tr^dc': ** Afe 'for their traa^,"fayfc 
he» p. ^6^ *• hitvfng at J the ftecelfirries andihecMef lfeob»- 
** venienocs^of life Within thcmfelves, they have tib^ts 
** jjcridenct ti^bn itj land the lofe of it will do them lifti. 
** fpeakable good, by preferving them from the evi-hs iSf 
^^ Iu?fdry aild the tcmptatibhs of wefelth, «nd Wc^ng 
•* them in that ftate Of virtuouls fimpHcity Wh1(?h i^ ^thfe 
«• greateft happinefs.*' Whytheh docs *the D'oiSter la- 
bour (b ftfenuotifty to avert this ufifpeajtable godd, tUik 
Virt<je and greateft hiappinefs, by flieWih^theimpbOijbtlity 
^lild impropriety of bringing rtieiA to pcrffefttonbyOter'af- 
ihies? This is, indeed, as cavalierly' fjrfd #s any thihg 
t«m be. And does tife Dt^xyx balieve^ fhat the Ahi^i^ 
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iui$ m cotdmim^ (mc that gfcateft happacfr ? He knows 
they cannot fubfifl: waihout Q€«mncrce. Thdr copntqr 
docs not produce them wool AifKcieot to make them 
ftockingsi to (ky nothing of (he impra&icabilky. of main^. 
taining their people iirithput trade, who, in the towns'^ 
iiave hitherto fuhfift^d on tt. /^ This is, indeed, a fo)'- 
i*^ Jy," .in this DoOm, *^ fo great, that language does 
.'^ not afford .a name for it." 

And i>ow> the Do&ar &ys, ^' he koojvs he is now 
f^ faking the fenfe of fomc of the wifeil men in 
-*' America^ It has been long their wiib) that Britain 
** would ihu( up dl their pants." They have obtained 
their wifli, zrA may all .the.gopd they defence, attend itl! 
JSurely^ there c^n he nothing to he dreaded from the wtfH, 
dom of fuch fenfifale men* The Do6lor then ailerts:^ 
^* They will rgoice, fanticinlairly, in the lafl 'refining i 
'*^ aiSl." It is, indeed, a irery particular kind of joy,i 
TK^nch induces them to ioad the legi flat u^e with execra-| 
poa. Will thay cejoioe in finding their £hips are taken,' 
<fadr arms and ammtioition intercepted^ and tbem&lveo 
-seduced to imfiotence and mifery ? Heaven gnaat them a 
rejoicing of that kind, until they are brought* |»» a proper 
'ftate of humiliation, not by fading, praying and, preach- 
ing ; hut by prea^chmmts from the mouths .of our cannon. 
'Now obferve how the DoiStor reaibns. ^^ It might have 
'^ hapipened, that the people would have grown weary 
'^^ of. their agneement not to ^export or im^Kurt ; but this: 
.^' zSt will oblige them to keep their agreement, ajad con*' 
*^ £rm their unanimity asid zeal." Whatt ? Would thofe' 
ions of Man iaod Btifona^ <thofe dtttrmimd fighting mex), 
who rjin away in fight jof their houfes and f^unilies, and 
•with Dr. Prioe's ifacned liberjty m view, have .rcuiraunce^ 
thdx agreements^ and^urned csbels to rebellion,: the con- 
,gr^s i Ignominious fuggeQiion againft fiich intrepid and 
{nous horaes ! If their own agreement, :nat io export and 
import, would hawe made them weary ;of the war, will 
jtfae prohibition of it by the legiflature, gnd the capture 
tof their fiups make them le& weary and lefs .induced to 
revolt feom the congcefs, to feek peace from Britaia^ and 
tf} roturjn to tibcir allegiance ? ^h ! What a rea&ning 
head |he Dollar ipofTcffes ! 
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fiut this is not all the advantage the reftrainhsg tA 
will give theth. ** It wilF alfo furnilb them with a rea-.- 
** fon for confifcating the eftates of all the friends of our 
<< government among them, and for employing their ^i* 
^' lors, vj^ho would have been^ otherwise, idle, in mak- 
*' ing reprifals on Britfh property.'" And will not their 
rebellion furniOi reafons for confifcating their eftates 
alfo ? Befides, the Dodor forgets himfelf. He has al- 
ready proved, by his calculation of half a million of men 
being all that can bear arms againft the government, 
that Britain can have T10 one friend in America. The' 
rebels will then acquire as much property, by the con- 
{ifcation of n^man*s eftate, as Jeremy, in the comedy, fays 
his mafter will acquire fat, by living on papier diet. But, 
i it feems, they ** will make reprifals on Britifb property." 
I Surely he imagines our men of war can no more lail on 
i water than on land, or that thefe American privateers 
will be armed with fuch determined fighting men, that 
they will vanquiih our navy. How admirably will they 
be enabled to fit out fuch fliips, when they have either 
burnt the fea-ports, or left them to the refentment of our 
land forces ! 

Thefe, however, are not all the advantages which the 
re&raining aS will give them. A plague on the ibort- 
fightedneis of parliament, to give fo great a caufe of re- 
joicing in one aft, to fuch rebels ! ^* Their (hips, be-« 
**.fore ufelefs, and confifting of many hundreds, will be 
^^ turned into ihips of war, and all that attention, which 
^' they have hitherto confined to trade, will bc^. em- 
♦< ployed in fitting out a naval force, for their own 
** defence," to run away like Hopkins.^- — JVithout 
fta-poris and, confequently, without ihips, unlefs their 
{hips can fail at land : to fay nothing of their being 
certainly feized wherevers they are found, and our men 
of war vigilant and aftive to deftroy them, fbould they 
have any to equip. What a naval force will they then pof- 
fefs y However, the Doftor fays, ♦* this way they will be 
^* the fooner prepared fo^ their becoming much iboner 
♦* than they would otherwife have been, a gr<^atmari« 
<* time power, "-T—r-By the way of having neither flitpt 
nor ports. And then he fays : " This a£t of parlia- 
^* ment, therefore, crowns the folly of our late mea- 
«* furcs." And the DQiftor's yifionary fuggeftions^ i^ 
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'^is proof, of their increafmg power by being dquived 
of it, crown the folly of his obfervatjon|j. He. then fays, 
*' None who know him can believe him to be difpofed to 
•* fuperftition." But, certainly, all who know him 1 
muft believe htm vehemently difpofed to falfificiition and 
frllj. Were the Doftor himfelf, and all the teachers, 
preachers, prelbyterians, independents, and other fcAap- 
ries, which are, and have fo long been the pcft of Bri-- 
tain^ to fwear that Dr. Price believes what he has fait!, ' 
there cannot be a jury of twelve fenfible and hbneft inen . 
to be found in England^ who would give a verdiifton fych 
evidence. 1 except that of his yr/Vw/^ Prieftley, as incom- 
petent and inadmiflible, from his cii/ieliefof th^ feui^s be- 
ing immortal, i 

And now for a true flrokc of the old fanatic cantitij^, 
** Perhaps, however," he fays,^ " he is not, in the prt- 
*♦ fent inftance, free from this weak nefs" (fuperftition)— 
From that of falfehood", at leaft, he has proved he is not. 
♦* He fancies he fees fomething that cannot be accounted 
** for merely by human ignorance," I am of ^he fame 
inind ; or the Do61or*s ignorame would have reached it. 
And is not ignorance a fpecial quality to apply to .for i«- 
formaiion ? He is ** inclined to think the hand of provi*- 
** <icnce is in them, working to bring about fome great 
*' ^nds/' 7'he hand of providence in them} In what^ 
manner can that hand be metaphorically in them? Is It 
moulding their hearts to ingratitude and rebellion ? This 
is, hitherto, theonlyeftc6i: that has been produced. And is 
it not an impious fuggeftion, that the Deity can be inte- 
reftad in fuch nefarious deeds f ** But, this leads him to ont 
• ♦* confideration more, which he, cannot help offering 
^^ to the public, and which appears to him in the higheft 
♦' degree important." 

*^ In this hour of tremendous danger, it would be- 
*^ come U8 to turn our thoughts to heaven." Had the 
DoAor's thoughts been that way turned, could behave 
publiflied fuch egregious falfehoods ? Horrid cant of hy- 
pocritic mifchief ! '* This is what," fays he, p. 98, ** our 

^* brethren" — r- your brethren, Dodlor, not ours 

♦' in the colonies are doing, from one end of North Anu^ 
^' rica to the other. They 2x^fajiing and praying,^* God 
grant them enough of bothit particularly of the former J 
^nd for what do they faji and pray ? For fuccefs in a 



:mA ubnatUnl rebeHioD ;- i»i in {htSihg tha hiooi of 
.fihofc bf . whom they have been preftived from abioiutcc 
|Krdition. For the obtainmg of this, they have the im« 
pudence to implore the God of juAice and of tnercy. 
What ab abomiiiable proftitutionof pr/fyer ?iQi filing hn 
Shem ! What an infamous approbation of it in Dr. 
Price! And then he afks, "What arewcdQing? Wc 
*' arc ridiculing them, as fanatics^ and JcofEog at jefe- 
*' gion." In fa^l, they flioqld be execrated, as abotni- 
.nable and impious, hypocrites, who thus prefume to ap- 
-proach thek God. Arc ridicule and icoifing the returns 
^fakh fuch iotpieties and prefumption to impofe on the 
Ocnnifcient defcrve ? Are thefe the proper ftigmas for 
fuch impoftors ? Befides thefe, he fays, ** Wc are r«ft- 
'^ niiig wild after pleafure, at nufquerades, gamblings 
" trafficking for boroughs^ peijuring ourielves at clec- 
*^ tions, felling ourielves for places. Which fide, then, 
/* is Providence likely to favour ?*' Why, ia truth, I 
think neither .one of them, Buit, of the two, cul- 
pable as the latter is, that of mocking the Deity> b^ 
prayers for fuccds in rebellion and bloodfiied is tfaie 
-worft. And J Will rifle my life, that 0r. Pjricc will fia- 
i-ccrcly fray^ that ail the ^ns and enormities of this kingdom 
anay be tripled, rather than that, by our reffrm^tUn^ pray- 
xhtg and fojitng^ God Ihould be prevailed on to fupprcfs 
9the American rebellion. 

And now for a comparifon between Old and Neiiv 
■Ei^land. *^ In America," fays he, '* we fee a number 
^\ of ftates, in the vigour of youth, infpired by the no- 
'^ Ueft of all paffions, the paffion of being free, and ani- 
^* mated by piety." The Dofilor miftakes : it is the 
:paffion 0f-R£B£LLlON« asd they are animated by im^ 
piety. •* Here, fays he," ** wc fee an old ftate,^ great 
^' hut inflated and irreligious^ tncumberod with dd>ts, 
^« and hanging by a thread." Our religion will be, un- 
doubtedly, much mended, by the introdudion of hiis 
fmnd Pricftlcy's di/beliefo^ the foul's immortality 5 and our 
tdebts were contra(acd for the prefervation of the Amert- 
-can ingrates. And as to our ^' hanging 1;>y a tboead;" 
God grant the Americans may fo hang, provided the 
tbnadhe Jirong enoi^h. " Can any one look willioitt 
'^ pain CO the iffiie V- Yes, DoAor, you can, aod will if 
ihc Americans ffaould prevail over the arms Df Britain. 
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^ May "^t ftbt tt^pea taiiairiities^, that fbfll tetioV^f «» 

'** r^fieklsit (pei-hap's to de^otkn) Cur IJbcrtin^ anfl 

*** articifts*' — ahd unbelievers itt the immortality of tht fcuU 

And will ttot fuch calaitiities be bleffings in thietnd, 

^"nAs ^hetefore, to be wi(hed by « teach^ of falvatroti ? 

He then adds : *' \s 9ur ca\ife fuch as gives liS i^srfoh 
** to aflc Gdd tobleft it ?" No, indeed : youriy tht prei^ 
t>ytetian caufe^ can give no teafon to afic God to blefs it : 
although yo« have the cfFrontery to fajl and pray For Afc 
fucccfs of a caufc fo execrable. ♦' Can tw/* feys he, 
*** in the face of heaven, dirclarcj that ive arc not thfe 
"^^ aggreflbt% in this war, and that we fAein by it, twt tfe 
** afcquii'e, or eVeh prefervt dominion for our own ftlee^ 
^* not <:onqi*cft, or empire, or t^ gratification ^of tt^ 
** fentm^nt, bwt fdcly to deliver bui5elves f!t>iti ^pp^elT- 
** fion, t0 gaih reparation for injtJty, and to dcfejnd our- 
** felvei from, who would plUndet- or kill tjs/' In*- 
dfeed, by we^ if he means ^ hitnft^f^ the tvAr6 ^aii4 
theit confederates, they cannot, tut witfh impiety, in thfc 
face of heaven declare, that they are 'not the aggreflbrs: 
But the iegiflatufe can, in every exceptionabfc inftatitt 
he hath named. And then hfe adds: " Remember reft»- 
^' der, whoever tlhoti art, that there arte no other jirfjb 
^* caufesof wa'r, and that blood fpilied, wkh any Whet 
^* views, muft, fome tinre or othrr, be accountfed for.? 
"Then is the war of Britain againfl her coloflifts fully jiffr 
lifted, by the latter being the aggrelfors ; and, for th6 
blood that is fpilied, they will be accountable, vti ^hitK 
numfber Dr. Priiie is inevitably inducled, z% a ppdtttpter 
and pix)rtio!!er'of 'that bloodBied. 

And now, fe ''begs leave to rfecajiitufetfe fame rf the 
^* «rgunrients'^--*^he mfuft mean affeftic^s*^" he has'iifeff^ 
^* and to delii'er ^hc 'feelings orf his heart, in a brief, 'but 
** honett addrefs to his Kibutitrymen/' P. 99,- he Tiys, 
he is "hearing it continually urged, are they rrt>t bur 
** fubjefis'? Thre plain anfwer is, they are nt>t your fub*^ 
** je£b : they arc yoxxv feiltnvJ^jtS^s,^ 'Ptm h 'trtffc^ 
%ind alt the legiflature is engaged in is, to beep them feU 
/wv fubjefts, byaffifting with their -money theit fellow^ 
fubje£b of England. " But we -are taked,'' fays'he, *^ «trf 
**• Why fhould not they be taxed ? You are taxed byyour- 
*^ fchres: -they infrfton the fame pr iv ile g e/* Ti^ey hav ie 

that 
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diat privilege. The Houfe of Commons is as much the 
rcprefentativ^ of them as of us. "They arc taxed ta 
*< fupport their own government, and they help, alfo, U> 
/^ pay your taxes, by purchafing your manufa£(ures and 
*' giving you a monopoly of their trade." But we arc 
.taxed to fupport our own and //»«> governments, and pay 
taxes on the manufactures we ufe; and, as to their j^iving 
a monopoly of their trade, he knows it is falfe, both in 
the giving and the monopoly^ as it has been already proved *. 
*' Muft they maintain two governments '*' They have ne- 
ver maintained one ; for the truth of which, I appeal to the 
millions levied on this kingdom, for their fupport and 
falvation. " Muft they fubmit to be tripie taxed ? ' No; 

' but to be taxed like Engjifhmen. ** Has your modera- ^ 
.^^ ration in taxing yourfelves been fuch, as encourages 
*' them to truft you with the power of taxing them ?" 
No, indeed, Do&or. Thofc taxes were laid on in for* 

: mer reigns, by Whigs, with the unanimous afliftance oF 
the Di (Tenters ; and, I confefs, that would be no great 
encouragement to trufl; the parliament, did the like men 
now reprefent the fubjeSs of Great Britain. But, as the 
iVmericans trufted them, and obeyed their ads^ they may 
more fafely truft, at prefent, thofe who have paid oft^ mil- 
Fions ; and by whom no tax has been raifed fince the 
peace, until the parliament was compelled to it by the 
rebellion in Jmerica. But the power of taxation^is not 
with them to truft. It is the indifputable right of the 
Britifh legiflature. 

But," fays he, ** they will not obey the parliament 
** and the laws. — Say, rather, they will not obey your 
*' parliament and your laws." It has been proved, that 
the parliament is as much theirs as curs^ and that they 
have obeyed its laws, and acknowledged the right of mak* 
ing them. *' Their reafon is, they have no voice in 
*' your parliament." They have the fame voice with all 
the people of Great Britain, by reprefentatives, which 
are alike both theirs and ours. ^' I'hey have no {hare in 
•* making your* laws: neither have moft of us." This 
is falfe in the affertion, and the anfwer. -The laws are 
made by thofe, who reprefent every fubjedl in the domi- 
nions 
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nions of Great Britain. — " Then you, fo far, want li- 
** berty : and your language is, we are not free, why 
•-* will they be free ?" No bnglilhman hath ever faid he 
was not free ; the Doftor hath aflerted they arc. Hoie^ 
then can they want what they poflefs, or he aflf fo ri- 
diculous a queftion as the preceding? '^ But many of 
*' you have a voice in parliament : none of them have**' 
They are all entitled to have- fuch voices, equally with 
lEngli(hmen, and may, therefore, have them, as man/ 
af their countrymen have had, and Cruger now has. 
'* All your freehold land is reprefented j but not a foot 
** of their land reprefented." The reprefcntation of land 
is a new reprefentation. But, in the fenfe he means, ic ^ 
is falfe. Not an inch of the freehold land in the city of i 
London is reprefented. The holders of it have no votes; 
and all the copyhold land in the kingdom is in the fame 
predicament. And yet they are equally reprefented, and 
fo are the Americans. ** At worft, therefore, you can he . 
" enflaved but partially — they would be enflaved totally.**^ 
The whole fubjeds being equaljy reprefented, muft all be 
equally free or equally enflaved. /* They are governed by 
'* parliaments chofen by themfelves, and by legiflaitures 
" fimilar to yours." All the towns incorporated; by 
charter have juft the fame parliaments and legiflatures^ 
fubordlnate to the fupreme legiflature. *' Will you d if- 
turb them in the enjoyment of a bleffing fo invalii- 
able ?" No. But we will oblige them to cor>tinue, ii 
they ihoutd be, by charter and the conftitutioii, fubje^ 
to the fupreme legiflature. '^ 

I ** Is it reafonable, that your difcrction alone, (hall bi 
their law 5 -^hat they (hall have no conftitution of go- 
vernment, except fuch as you (hall be pleafed to give 
** them, and no property, but fuch as your parliament 
^^ (hall be pleafed to leave them?" The difcretion of 
their dnd our reprefentatives, is that alone to which bot4i 
they 2^n1\ we muft truflr. We and they have the fame 
conftitution of goveitnment. In both cafes, it is alter- 
iablc by parliament, unlefs the aft, that makes it lawful 
to fettle the crown on v/hom the parliament may pleafe^ 
be inobligatory, which, I imagine, he will not. a£[ert. 
They have the fame right to their property that we haVe 
<o ours^ suid neither of them can be touched^ but ad* 
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corJMi^'to fhe cX'igfnci^^ of the &^tier tie |befi alk^ 
^^ Wbil 15 your p^rjiflUTKJOt ?" It Is th^ fupreeie j^illa- 
tur^ft 9g^iii{l \vbicl^.ihQ'Aa)friQ9i4s are in f«b^jm^r)» ^nd 
iwbic^rclMtllkpfi Pr. Prr^j? isftMefBptiAg to juftifj?, ii/^j ^p- 
farcfi 15, "powerful inde«;d mi r<fpe^We:",pf p^i|hM?r 
of Wbieh d)iere -is «i^y inftjiiv^e t^ h? fcw>4, ty tfei gtrpr 
etouA caJtumiii^s w}»u;h the Po^pr lias pr9ipulg(>^ >iB hi^ 
•bfejrvjKwa$ with ii»f>w^y.. '* Byt is fb^c npt ^ gf^^r 
^* ing iatercourfe ho|wpei» it ^^d th^ C9ftrt ?" ^4. If. 

Jt had been ai^Iy fed by wbigtl W»4 pr^ytcri^ns^ 
•* Do«s it awe our miniflers of ft^fp as it ^mJf? dM ?" FuH 
3$ piiuch fts it ba» (lonf fiPQe .^^ QUrkus was ina^/s KiPg 
; of EfigUwMl^ ♦* Inftcad of Wfit«ndif>g fpr ? c^nt^QMUpg 
V po^wcr over America, ibo^d you ivoj: thiqlc rf^ori? of 
** watcbiog and n^formiag your owp ?" The rcWlipfi 
kas. prevented us. When that i^ fiuelled, tb? other ii»y 
VciiDder^ak?n- ** Suppofi? the worft. S^pppfe tb^t, Vfk 
*^ oppofttion to ail their deciarationf, tho fic^J-PPift^^FO 
^ apwairpiifg at ipde^pefidenic^ >^— ther^ 1.8 np n^^ ©f fi 
j5«^/>?/i > th^ hav^ pufoltekly <jeplaro4 it:— r" If ^hpy «a(i 
*> fubfift without yoy, is it tc> be wppdflr/sd ?»t ?" \im% at 
»U s sar that we will V-e^p tb?9i depf^df n|, wbpm ^v^ 
^av« pf^fefvef], at tbe^xp^n^ of miljioms, as fi^tiow fub-? 
J^^, to qontributq to tbp natioftaJ «xig!e>n,gje^. ♦^ Did 
^*! dif ne ever c?cift a qpmffimiity, or eyc«. an ifldwid^aJi 
f^ that would not do the fanjie?" Never, .if they wepr 
pr^yterfeflif ** 1/ <hey ^aniQO^ f^jbfiift wittou.t yqn^ 
" let them alone; they will foon coiw b^^k.** fa i^ 
^l))O0^ry u> l^ire rfibeU alone, a.Bd ^o %k^ to their 
cpm^ttg b5»ck ? " If you panjoot fubftft witbpiVt tb?ra^ 
f ^ redai^i them bv kindnpft, ^ijigagc tbeoi by ^odc rafioa 
<^ ^iid ^qvity/* TheCr havf be^n ab:c;ady.trA?d, without 
fffe^. >* It is madn«A ^o refplv^ to bufichjjr ;i;hc^/^ 
Th^rc i? w> fuch refol^tion, Iret them lay doyi^ii fheif 
gf TOP, a^d acknpwlredgf, s^s they ever have ^onp feeforf 
tbeir r^belli^n, the authority of parliawnr» iiind tfe^jr 
IwiU bfr pardoned. ^V Thi« wiU JWkc thfffii d!»t^ :m4 
*> ^yoid you for ever." The former th^ybftiSCftlsirafSfdQne^ 
s^od febe ktter will be prev^pt^d., " rrcerijjgn ^JW:* Wt jt^ 
X^ be govenjcd by fofce, qr tp be dragop«<d In^ mm- 
^i pU*nc.q.'' jRxpcfien^c h^tj^ prov^d^ tba$ dv^re.is. q# 
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tither method to be taken with rebels and difienetrt^ 
** If capable of bearing to be fo treated* it is a difgrac^ 
** to be conneded with them." True> Dodor 5 but thejr 
muft be brought, to reftmana or the difgraci wilt be 
greater, 

I fliall t>af$9 unremarked, the ifs and fnppsfit of the 
two fubfequcnt paragraghs, truly confeffing, that the 

Croceedings of the Eafl InMa company's fervants have 
een as exicrabk in the Eaft Indies, as the government of 
Britain has hetnmild in jfrnerha. And I ihall only re« 
mark on the laft paragraph of the Do6lor*s fection^ ; 
With refpedt to the colonifts^" fayd be, *^ k would \ 
be folly to pretend they were fauJtteffr. They were J 
*• running into all our vices.** What? A people ani*- 
tnated by piety running into vices ! The Dodtor forgets^. ' 
But the fadi is, their piety is the moit inormom vice. 
** But this quarref gives th^m a falutary check." The 
event will mend them, I have no doubt. Has the Dec^ 
fer ah objeQion to that ? Then he fay«, ^* It May be 
** permitted^ on purpofe to fovour tberh, and in thetfi 
^^ the reft of mankind, by unraking w^y for the eftablift-^ 
^^ ment, in an extenfive countFy, poflefied of every ad« 
** vanftage, a p>an of goViern^eiit arnd a growing power, 
that Ihall aftonilh the world, and uvkder which evety 
fubje£t of human enqtJtry fliall be open to free difcuA 
fion, and the friends of Sberty, in every quarter of the 
*' ffk^be, find a fafe retreat for civil a:nd fpiritual liberty." 
If Dr. Price be the Icgiflator, I have (hewn What kind of 
liberties they will have, both civil atid fpiritual. If the 
fa?tu fpirit remains, that ever has poficffed, and now pof- 
ieffes the men of New England, tyranny, both civil and 
fpiritual, will be perfeffly eftablifhed. As to the Docr 
tor's brethrHi in America, they will have ample rcafon tb 
imjxlore forgi ven^fs, for they knoiv not what they are dotn^^ 
And thus ends the laft fe<9ion of his obfcrvations, filled 
With the moft ridiculous and abfurd fuggeftions of ma-r 
dignity, hypocriAs and mifreprefentatron, that can he 
wcH conceived ; in Which not one word is offered, that 
can prove the improbability ^ much lefs the imfoffiblllty of 
sur ftucttding in the war with America, 

I come now ro the DoiSdr's conciiifion, whfch con- 
' Ceitia a pl»ij of nBconciliation betw^n- -Great Britain and 
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her colonies. He begins : '* Meet the colonics ort th'cW 
•' own ground, in their laft petition from the Congreft 
*^ to the King, the fureft as well as the moft dignified 
*^ mode of proceeding for this country " Can the dig- 
nity of a great kingdom be contained in that mode^ 
which xWouTd treat with rebels, on equal terms^ who 
have conftituted anew government? But how; was this 
to be done ? T'be Do6lor tells you. ♦* Sufpend aH 
*' hoftilitics. Repeal the a6ls which immediately opprefs 
** Anurica : namely the rcftralning a6i, the chartc^r aft* 
&:cy'*-*That is, in plain Engiifti, renounce the legiHative 
authority, and let rebellion fucceed without oppofition 
a«d with impunity. The very propofition (hews the ab- 
furdity of the defign. It is needlefs therefore either to 
examine or refute it. As to his appendix refpe£ling the 
national debt, and the means of difcharging it; his cal- 
culatidns are founded on fuppofititious ^dtOy they arre 
fallacious and fall of themfelves. 

I have now finifli^d my. examination of Dr. Price's 
principles of government, and definitions ^i liberty, «3 
.well as of bis other fe^^ioo^. I have fhewn his falfe- 
iioods, mifreprefentatipnsy.and ignorance ; his hypooritic 
,cant, his futile declan>atton, his malignitv to the conftt- 
tution of his country, and his zeal to j unify and fvipport 
rebellion. His obfervations are thereby brought to the teft 
of rea^n and equity, the public is to decide between us. 

POSTSCRIPT. ^^ 

May 6, 1 776. General Arnold^ the horfe jockey of the 
old li^ht^ and General Worjiix^ carrier of the neyj lights to- 
gether with feveral thoufands of Dr. Price's determined 
Jighting rebels^ fled from before Quebec, at tlie approach 
of General Car/^/^w, and a much inferior number of his 
Majefty's faithful fubjecSs of Great Britain and Canada* 
Such was their determination^ not to fight ^ that they left 
behind them all their artillery, military ftores, &c.. to- 
gether with, what they love -much better than battle, 
their fait pork and molaffes boiling over the firew Thus 
after all their fafting and prayings and boafiing of provi-- 
dence being on their fide, as Dr. Price alfo irreligiouAy 
fuggefts, their attempts to fubdue Canada and S^ueheCy 
have conclu4€d in a moft ignominious a£t of cawar^ffi 
9ind fight. 
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APPENDIX. 



Oh/erwuiims on the excellent and admirable in Mr. Burke*% 
printed /pitchy of the zzd of Mar<b^ iy7^. r 



w 



Ecce it^rum crifpinus* 



HEN the anfwer to Mr. Burke's firft printed fpeech 
was advertifed ; and before it was publi(hed, it was reported 
by his friends, that the anfwer Ihould hfeve a regular refutation. 
But, on its being printed, it was thought more expedient to 
declitie that intention. As, in my anfwer to that fpeech; 
It was faid, he *wiil print no morejpeeches; from thence the idea 
was taken of publifhing his fecond oration, of the 2 2d of 
March ^775. at once to fhew the predi^ion to be falfe ; and 
to prod'uce the fuU efFeft of a refutation to what I had written 
on the former. It was to exhibit fo perfe6l a piece of rhetoric 
and reafon, that whatever n^ight be deemed defe^ive in the 
former muft be, for the future, afcribed to that rapidity of ge- 
nius, which fometimes, like a whirlwind in its pafTage, bears 
every thing along with it in tumult and confufion. From' 
the amazing perfection of this fecond fpeech, it is, as I ima- 
gine, Dr. Price has bcftowed upon it the pompous epithets of 
exceilent and adniii'ahle, in a note, p. 72, 

But, a,s the Doftor has given no proofs of dts containing 
this excellent and admirable j I fh all take this occafion to ad- 
duce fuch. evidence of the tmth of thefe diftingiiiftied qua- 
Rries, as will, I doubt not, fully evince, that it is not only 
ixceUtnt and admirable ih its way; bat unparalleled by all pre-' 
ceding orators. For Mr. Burke, as he fays of trade, can 
dnly be compared nxjith himfelf. 

Tn the exordium to his former fpeech, 'Edmiind Burke, ejqj 
was full fi^ lines before he flounced into the excellent and ad^ 
mirable of X.)xc profUnd* "Ry clofe applibation to that Hudy, he 
had, in his fecond oration, given fuch ample demonftration^ 
of his great improvement in the. art of finkingy that he un- 
doubtedly Hands an unrivalled mafler. He opens his mouth» 
a,nd his firft words fend forth an " abfur^ity. *' I hope, fir,** 
fays he, •* that, notwithftanding the aufierity of the chair^ ' 
*• your good natitre vnll incline you to fome degree of induU' 
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I " gfnce towards human frailfy.** Thus, hy fro/optpaid^ hc 

\ firft gives perfon to the cnair^ and makes thatf and theJpiaA' 

> #r> tivo diiFerent things ; like two pots of porter, one flaU, 

^ and the other fniU. The chair may, indeed, figurati'vely meaji 

the fpeaker ; but it ^annot at once be two things, both chair 

and fpeaker. The humble hope of an indulgence, however, 

towards human frailty was certainly not unneceiTary : fince 

no orator has afforded a more ample field for the exertion of 

'ti. Ex^eHtnt and admirnhU in the propriety of an exordium to 

fuch an harangue, and in the prefervatioa of the metaphor. 

In p. 4» he tells us, *' he has no good opinion of paper 

government, nor of any politics in which the plan is to be 

wholly feparated from the execution." Does not this paper 

Evernment feem fomewhat unintelligible? if the plan of a 
ufe, for e;xample» or of any thing elfe, upon paper, be 
one thing;* and the execution of the building be another, then 
muA ail plans and executions be inevitably feparated. Of 
fqch things, however, Mr. Burke has no notion. But if the 
/^ff.and the exfcution be the fame: that is, if ihepian upoa 
paper be at once the plan and the hot^fi ; or the building* 
when ere(f^4f be both the hqu/i and the plan upon paper» 
iheiiy it feems, Mr, Burke Jboj a notion of it. I do not deny> 
altjiough I cannot conceive the excellent and admirahle in Mr« 
Burke's notions. 

Page 7, he fays, "When fuch a one is difarmed, he is 
y wholly at the mercy of his fuperior^ and be I^es for ever 
*/ that fiaie and thofe chances, which, as thpy happen to a/I 
*< mep, are the fh-ength and refources of all inferior power." 
'I'hps, the man that has lod, for e*uer, all time and chance^ has, 
neverthelefs, not loft either time or chana ; becaufe they mt^ 
happen to ifim, unlefa peradventure Mr. Burke's man be not 
•9» of ali men. And, th«$» he flili retains the ftrength and 
r^fiurces which he had lofl, although he be difarmed and 
wholly at the mer^ of another* Excellent and admirabUifk 
comprehending the ideas, in the precifion which his words 
convey, and in the no blunder. 

In p. 7 and 8, he reckons, « in America there are tmt» 
*5 millions of people, of our own European blood and co- 
•* loar." Is £urope all our own, or arc all the Euippeans 
Britqos and Hibernians? *' There is no reafon/' fays he, 
*< toexs^erate, where plain truth is of fo much weight and 
** importance. — WhilH we are difcufilng any given m^ni- 
<< tude, they are grown to it.'* DifcuJImg amagnitudi ! new^ 
refined and fablime ! '* he continues: whild we fpendoor. 
«* time in the mode of governing two millions, we ihall ^^ 
<{ we have ^lillions mioH to govern." Falftaff's buekrute m^fi 1 



■ 

now mind how tafily thia //a/V truth nvitheut exaggcrAtioiii 
may be proved. Lee it * be fuppoied* tbat the difcufling o^ 
this fubjod took up fix months, or one fe(£on of parliament*. 
Two millions of inhabitants, during that time^ muft become 
four millions ; for no addition oi millions can be lefs than two. 
Thefe are the various waye, in which this//?/* truth may be 
explained. Firft^ let it be only fuppofed, that oqe half of 
the prefentnwo millions are females ; and then let it be fup*- 
pofed that every female, from a day old to the woman of the 
greateA age in America, be brought to bed of twins in fix 
months, the thing is done as plain as a pike-ftaff. But, it 
ieems, there are fome wrong-headed people, who are not of 
ll^at fnbt)ety of underflanding in propagation, plain truths 
no exaggeration, and America, which Mr. Burke enjoys x 
and thefe cannot conceive how girls, npt arrived at the ag^ 
of breeding, and old women, * who are pail it, can have 
Children, That obje£Uon is eafily removed. Suppofe then 
one half of the million of females to be breeders, and each» 
in fix months, to have fo^r children at a birth; or let each of 
them have twns fwice^ in that time, or be brought to bed» 
of one child, four times in fix months* Py either of theft 
modes <^ procreation, the two millions muft infallibly be 
prodqced. What a variety of ways here are by which this 
plain truth may be effected I exceUmt and aJmiraiU in flam 
truih without fxa^tratian / 

He then talks of '* mininHi out of the tyf of the law, and 
** a mafs of the feeUngs of the human race.*' Excellent and 
admirabje in refinement of language, and 4 hmptfi fenfi<» 
bility t' page 8, he fays, ** This ground,'* of the American 
commerce, ^' indeed* ha$ been trod fome days ago, and with 
<* great ability, by adiftinguilhed perfon." He has, indeedT^ 
an amazing ability of legs. Excellent and admirahle in the 
metaphor cff treading commerce under foot, to exprefs the« 
knowledge of it I 

In p. 9, he tell us, '* the export trade to the colonies con* 
** fills of three great branches: the African, which, ter* 
** minuting almofl wholly in the colonies, nauft be put t^ 
*^ the accoaut of their commerce ; the WeA Indii^n and the 
** North American. Thefe are fo ititerwovcn, that the at* 
*' tempt to feparate them would tear to pieces the cpntextur^ 
" of tne. whole, and, if not entirely deftroy, would very 
** much depreciate the value of all the parts/' He^ there«» 
/or^ " cpnliders thefe three denominations to be, what in 
^^ effe^ they are, one trade. But it fo happens^ that the 
trade to Africa and the Weil Indies ilill continues, although 
^at to the colonies has been fome time fuipended. They 
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lite, on that account, to be feparatcd, without tearing the co«« 
! texture to pieces, and are, therefore, in efFed, not one trade* 
I ' He then fbtes the difference in the exports to the antece- 
dent parts of the globe, as it flood in 1704 ahd 1772. 

ExjSorts to North America and tlje Wfeil Indies, 1 o ^ 

in 1704. - * - J 4 3»2 5 

To Africa. - * - 86,665 

Export to North America and the Well Indies, 1 

in 1772. . . j 4.79'.Z34 

To Africa, - . - 866,398 

From Scotland td the above parts. , -^ ,364,000 

;f 6,024,171 

, '. • ■ , . ' 

^* From five hundred and odd thoufand,*' fays he, *• it has 
'* grown to iix millions. It has increafed no lefs than twelve- 
^* fold. This is the Hate of the colony trade, as compared 
'*" with itfelf, at thele two periods, within this century, and 
" this is matter for meditation." But this is not all. " Ex- 
** attiine his fecond account. See how the export trade, to 
*^ the colonies, alone, in 1772, flood in the other point of 
** view, that is, to the whole trade of England 1704." 



The whole export trade of England, including 1 ^ ^ 

' that to the colonies, in 1704. - J ^>S^9»^^^ 

The export trade to the colonies alone, in 177:^. 6,024,000 

Difference £ 485,000 

— ■■--■■ ■ » 

" The trade with America, alone, is now within lefs thail 

" 506,000/. of what this great commercial nation, England, 

' ** carried on at the beginning of this century, with the whol^ 
^* world." But the firil matter for meditation is, that th^e 
exports to Africa and the Well Indies ought to be dedudte4 
from the 6,509,000/. becaufe thofe exports are, vifibly, not 
ifo clofely connected with thofe of the continental colbniesy 
as not to be continued without the other. Btfides this, there 
Is a manifefl fallacy in his flating the exports. He ought not 
\o have compared the colony trade of 1772 with the whol^ 
exports to all parts of the worjd* as it flood in 1704; but as 

< it flood comparatively with all our exports in 1772, that the 
whole increaf&of our national commerce might have been 
« ' fairly 
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fitlrly {een, and the comparifoa made between tliat of the" j ' 
colonies and of all the rclt. « . | ; 

As I have nothing that can antheatically declare the fiate j 
of our trade, either to the American colonies, or to all parti 
of the world, as it flood in 1772, I Ihall take, the liberty of 
(hewing, from an undoubted authority, how it (loodin 1764.' 
This will, probably, be as fufiicient to explain all I would 
fay, as the llate of it in 177a : at leaft, allowances may be> 
eafily made tor the increafe, as it Hands in Mr. fiurke'4. 
account. 

Exports to all parts of the world, in 1764* 164 260,^94' 

To Africa and all the plantations. * 4,182,245- 

So that the colony trade, inftead of --being within 500,1)00/. 
equal' to the whole tarde of England* confiiled but of little 
more than the fourth part of our trade ; and, when the ex- 
ports to the colonies now in rebellion, which then amounted 
to 2,610,82 1/. are compared with the total of the exports of 
that year, they will be found to amount to little more than a 
£xth part of our whole trade. And this is the Hate, in which 
every man unintcnding to deceive l}^ould have placed them, j 

But there remains another, and perhaps the only true way 
of comparing the commerce of England, which is according 
to the ballance either for or againii us. 



The general baljancc in favour of England, in ) g i-q g^g 

pallance in favour of England, on the trade to 
all the colonies. 



50>i59 



Pr about the 120th part of the grofs amount of gain to Eng* 
. land on the whole trade of that year. 

From the year 1714 to 1775, being 61 years, .fuppofing, 
in the mofl favourable view, that every year hath yielded a 
ballance in our favour of 50,159/. the whole gain by that 
trade, in that time, will be thpn 3>059,699/. and,, during 
the time of acquiring that advantage, the legiflatnre of the 
realm hath granted tp^ the Americans, now in rebellion, 
34,696,367/. which is eleven times as much as the national 
jgain arifing from that trade. Thefe millions are now a debt, 
for which I will fuppgfe the iatereft to be but 3 per cent, the 
people of England, therefore, annually pay, in taxes for the 
preceding fum, 1,040,906/. which is, annually, twenty times 
^ much as the national profit by the colony trade; and to 
IJ^is expcBce might be fairly added the fums expended in 
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feits» ^am&m, &c. on tlie coaft df AMci tA<l the fsgar 
iflandsy to fay nothing of the 70»ooO,ooo/. debt, incurred 
by the iaft war. Such was the ftate of the Weft Indian and 
Aiaerican trade in 1 764. If it had increafed to the 6,02 4, 171 
in 1772, as Mr. Burke has Hated it, then the anx&ual bailatio^ 
in favour of England would have been about 85,000/. and 
that will then be the proportion of profit to the 1,040,900/. 

faid as interefty and which is annually raifed on the people of 
England. 

** This, therefore, is the relative proportion of the im- 
*' portance of the colonies, ,and all reafbnmg concerning our 
'* mode of treattng^^ them muft have this jproportion as its 
*^ bafis, or it is a reafoning weak, rotten and fophiftical." 
But, as fugars and other Well Indian commodities, are now .' 
xbnfidered as the neceifaries of life, the ifliknds muft be pre- 
ferved; together with the Spanifh and Fortugude fettletnenn 
in Sooth America: or we mull fuffer in all our exports. And, 
^ as this cannot be effe^ed, but by preferving the right of the 
' fiipreme legifiature over the contrneotal colonies ; and tjptity 
i calls aloud on that fovereignty to eafe the people of £ng« 
land, by extending taxation over thofe fellow fubjefts, for 
whofe pi-efervation the Engliih have raifed and paid the in- 
* tereft of fo many millions, their rebellion mufl^ be fubdued. 
}ie then adds : *Mt is good for us to be here. We Hand 
] ** where we have an immenfe view of what is and what is 

• *• fafi. Clouds and darkncfs reft upon the future." In his 
firlt printed fpeecb, he beared things ^^/^ hearing. In the 
anfwer to that fpeech, it was faid, that all his fenfes were 

• ec^qally acute. He has now verified that aflbrtion, refpefting 
i viiion. Ht/tes things cut of fight. Exaiknt and admirSU 

' ] in exquifitenefs of fenie, and the no blunder* ^ However, he 
does not prefume to be a conjuror, ^d to look into what is to 
copte i he oiAy/ees things that zxe pafi fieiug. 

In p. 1 1, ,among the wonders lord Bathurft lived to fee, he 
makes one of them to be, that *^he fhonld live to fee his fon 
^* lord chancellor of England." Excellent and aimirabk in 
fane^ric i that this fon, alfo, (hould ** turn back the t:arrent 
** o7 dignity to its fountain, and raife his father to a highct 
*« rank of jpeerage, whilft he enriched the family with a new 
«* one," The fountain of dignity is the king. Did the lord 
I chancellor turn back the current of heredttajy dignity to the 
\ king ? Why then he turned that current back which never 
\ t$SDtfor<wardtQ him ; lord Bathurft being then dite. Ha4 
; that nobleman refigncd his higher peerage to his ion, or had 
the current of hereditary dignity come forward in that man- 
aer \ No ; his lor dihip held it to th6 day of his death, not 
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could he refign it oth^rwife. But, it ftems, Mr. Burke's 
turning back a current of hereditary dighity, is no more,'- 
than that lord Bathurfl, on his fon^s being made lord chan; 
cellor, was, at the requeft of the latter, made an earl from , 
a baron I and this 13 Mr. Burke's current of dignity turned 
hack that never came for<ward^ and when it cameyBrov^r^ 
could not be turned back. Excellent and admirable, m perfpi- 
cuity of flile, poiSbility of being accompliihed, ' and the no 
blunder^ 

In p. 13, ijpeaking of the whale fifhery by the New Ehg- ^ 
.land men, ne fays, *' While we follow them among t^c 
** tumbling mountains of ice and penetrating into the deepeil ';: •' ■ 
" frozen reccflcs of Hudfon's Bay and Davis's Streights; 
** whilft we are looking for them beneath the polar circle, \yc 
" hear they have pierced into the oppofite region of polar 

** cold : they are at the Antipodes," -the devil they are— ! 

** and engaged under the frozen ferpent of the fouth./* : 
Mountains of ice vaulting fomerfaults, like tumblers at Sad« t 
ler's Wells ; fliips, failing into the impaflable receiTes of frozen \ 
leas, and under the polar circle, which is under the ice; wintei* 
at the fame time, at both the~ poles ; finding a north weA . 
pajfage^ \yf pier^in^ through the frozen feas, round to the ; 
/buthern region of W^rcold; under a /r<?xf« conftellation of ' 
fixed ftars, fuppofed to be fo many funs sdlfre. Excellent and ' 
admirable in the knowledge of navigation, geography, aflro* 
nomy, whale £lhing, the fublime, the beautiful, and the n^ 
.blunder! ' ^ 

He then talks of Falkland's iflands, as an obje(5l ''too ro« 
** mantic for the graj^ of national ambition." The roman^ 
iicnefs of a grafp by the hcind^ and that^^ an ijland! ex* 
cellent and admirable in propriety of language and preiervation 
of metaphor! "Nor," fays he, ".is the equinoctial heat 
*' more difcouraging than the accumulated winters of bothth9 
"poles.'' The winter of both poles, at the fame time, cne 
heaped upon the othef, like Pelion upon OJht or the Ame-> 
ricans at both poles, at the fame time, feeling the ttvo colds I 
•* We know," fays he, ** whilft fome of them dratv the line 

** and ^rike the harpoon," the cart before the horfe — 

** others run the longitude, and purfue their gigantic game 
*• along the cOaft of Brazil." A new kind of hunting a new 
game, and of running the longitude where they ran the latitude, 
the coaft of Brazil lying northerly smdyoutherfy I excellent aud 
admirable in a fecond exhibition of his knowledge in geo* 
graphy, navigation, whale hunting, and the «9 blunder! 

In p. 15, he fays, *• in the charafler of the Americans, a 
^* love of freedom is the predominatingy^i7/«r<, which marks 
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\ ** and diAidguIihea the whole.'* A fa^on at the J^tart is a 

feature in ^tjace ! may not a <wrinkle in their hackjides be as 

t much a feature in the face as love? excellent and admirable \n 

I the knowledge of phyfiognomy and the x^ blunder ! In p. 17, 

! he talks of ^a monopoly of theorems and corollaries.'* Excel- 

lent and admirable in z /ole trade of a new kind of mer> 

chandize 1 

Page 17, he fays, ** The Americans are proteftants, and of 
'* that kind' which is molt averfe to all implicit yv^/o/^oA of 
** mind and obedience." And then he adds, " he does not 
think, that this averfenefs, in the diiTenting churches, 
from all that looks like abfolute government, is fo much tp 
be fought in their religious tenets, as in their hiftory ;'* 
and yet, he fays^ " they are of that kind of religion which is 
** mod averfe to all fubmiffion of mind and opinion.** Ex* 
cellent and admirable in uniformity of opinion ! page zo, he 
iays of the attornies of America, *' ^Thcy augur mifgovern- 
*' ment at a diflance, and fnuff the approach of tyranny in 
, ^* every tainted breeze." By which thcfe attornies are at once 
i di'viners of future events, and jack ajjes^ fnuffing the taint- 
ed breeze of the female. Excellent and admirable in the fi* 
' gurative, fublirae and beautiful ! 

He then fubjoins : ** You have, indeed, winged minillera 
** of vengeance, who carry your balls in their pounces to the 
** remoteft verge of. the fea." Thus, our fhips of war have 
legs as well as ijiugs^ and the cannon balls are thunder* 
bolts, which they'carry in their /0«/r^^j, like painted eagles, 
ilying through the air with the thunder of Jupiter. Excellent 
and admirable in the fublime, beautiful and propriety of mer 
taphor ! fpeaking of the Sultan, he fays, " even defpotifm 
** itfelf is obliged to truck and buckfier*** Excellent and ad-^ 
I mirab/e in propriety of expreffion. 

! P^g^ 2 Is he talks of *' monfteri generated from unnatural 
** contention." It was formei'ly from unnatural coition, Bk- 
eellent and admirable in a new mode of generation ! 

.He then tells us, p. 23, •• there are but three ways of pro- 
•* ceeding relative to this ftubborn fpirit which prevails in 
** our colonies.— To change the fpirit, as inconvenient, by 
** removing the caufes ; — to profecute it, as criminal,— or to 
** comply with it, as neceffary." He then fays, p. 24, " tp 
«* change the fpirit, as inconvenient, it is radical in its prin- 
** ciple, but attended with difficulties little fhort of impoffi^ 
. '* bilities.'* Excellent and admirable in his powers of planning 
the means of reconciling the colonies and Great Bntain» b^ 
means almoft impoflible. 
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Page 24, in fpeaking of population » he fays, ** The crown 
*' not only withheld its grants, but annlbtlated its foil. If 
** this be the cafe, this avarice of de/olation^ this hoarding of 
•* a royal wildernefs would be to raife," &c. This prero- 
gative royal of anniJhi'ating the Joi I in America, already car- 
ried into execution, as this great orator aflerts, threatens more 
mifchief to foor old 'England, than all the reft. Why did not 
this amazihg patriot, inftead of conciliatory plans, bring a 
bill into the houfe to reftrain that tremendous prerogative, be- 
fore it reach this kingdom r fhould this a'varice of dejhlaiion^ 
this boarding of luildernejfes in his majefty go on as they have 
begun, the people will not have one bit oxde/olation ox twilder- 
ne/s left : to what a miferable condition will they be then re- 
duced. Ah! what a king we have, that will keep fuch 
bleffings from his people ! tbe toafi no'w is de/olation and tvild^r' 
ne/s for enjer, and a halter to thoje <who oppo/e it. Excellent and 
admirable in intelligibility, propriety and prefervation of me- 
taphor! he tells us, "The Americans have 2\xt2Ay topped 
** the Apalachian mountains." Excellent and admirable in 
the very tip top of the fublime. ** I'hey will become hordes 
•* of £ffg-//^ Tar tars, "—born in America. Excellent and ad^ 
mirable in the no blunder 1 — ** and, pouring down upon your 
•• unfortified frontiers, a fierce and irrcfillable cavalry, be- 
** come maftcrs of your governors and your counfeJIors, youf 
** colleftors and comptrollers, and of all the flaves that a4- 
** here to them." Quart pot, pint pot, half pint, nipperkiti^ 
jtnd the brown bowl. Mere dragons of Wantiey ! 

And at one fup 

They'll eat them up. 

As a man would eat an apple. 

Excellent and admirable in the terribly fublime, and the beaa* 
tiful amplification of the no ridiculous ! — P. 25, he talks of 
*• hedging in population." — As they hedge in a cuckoo^ I war- 
rant ye. Excellent and admirable in the metaphoric! — P. 27, 
he fays, ** An offer of freedom would come rather oddly, Ihip- 
•* ped to them in an African vefTel, which is refufed slix entry 
♦* into \^t ports of Virginia or Carolina " Shipping of offers^ 
is, I fancy, a new fpecies of merchandize ; and arriving at 
Virginia and Carolina, by being refufed entrance into their 
pons, is a new way of gaining admilTion. Excellent ^ndi ad^ 
mirable in the invention of a new fpecies of trs^e ! a new me- 
thod of getting into palaces and the no blunder. He then 
fays, *• Let us fuppofe all thefe moral difficulties got over. 
<♦ The ocean remains. You cannot pump that dry ; and fo 

*• long 
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<^ long as it continues in its prefent bed,' fq long all the cattfei 
*' which weaken authority by dillance will continue.'* £*» 
Calient and admirable in the pumping an ocean» and in con- 
ceiving that, if the ocean were pumped dry, the diftance be- 
tween Great Britain and the colonies would become le/sJ p 29, 
he fays, " We arc, indeed, in all difputes with the colonies, 
" by the necejjity of things, the judges. It is true. But he 
** confcfles, the charadler of a judge in his own caufe is a 
** thing that frightens him." It is not his own caufe, it is a 
caufe between ijreat Britain and America, and he is neither 
a Briton nor American. He fays, however, he '• cannotpro- 
*^ ceed with a ftern, aflured, judicial confidence, until he 
*' finds himfclf in fomething more like a judicial chara^cr." 
He will never proceed then. But whence is it neceiFary that 
a judge (hould have a Hern, aiTured confidence? why nor a 
merciful and impartial confidence ? Excellent and admirable in 
knowing his own caufe, in didinguUhing the chara£teri0ics 
pf A judge, and in the relaxation of confiaencc! 

He then fays, p. 29, ^' let him add too, that the opinion 
'' of his having fome abflradl right in his favour would 
f not put him much at his eafe in pailing fentence, unlefs 
«* he could be fure that there were no rights which, in their 
«< exercife under certain circumllances, were not the moil 
*/' odious of all wrongs and the moft vexatious of all in- 
** jnftice." This abftra^ right of being a judge, he tells 
you, "is the necejpty of things;" and he will not pafs fen- 
tence, unlefs he could be fure that rights can not be nvrongs 
in any cafe whatever, which feems to be attended with no 
great difficulty in the decifion. Excellent and admirable in 
perfpicuity and definite ideas. He then adds : " Thefe con- 
" ^derations have a great weight with him, when he finds 
'* things fo circumftanced, that he fees the fame party," the 
colonies, " at once a litigant againil bim^ in a point of right. ^ 
J^/M, the five hundred and fifty-eighth /^ir/ of the houie of 
commons 1 tte litigation againft bim^ the rebellion againfl the 
lepijlature! the point of right, tbat to rebel, o^ which he ilates 
himfelf as fole judge ! the fame party is, at the fame time, h* 
fays, "a culprit before him, while he fits a criminal judge 
** on a£ls of him, whofe moral chara^er is to be decided 
** upon the merits of that very obligation." A very crimi* 
nal judge indeed ! as he does not know who he is, and hefi- 
tates to difcharge his duty, where he is by necejjity the judge. 
Excellent and admirable vfy fo modellly characterizing his own 
greatneis ! 

Page 30, he fays, ** if you mean to pleafe any people, you 
*'*'■ mail give them the boon which they afk, not wnatj^ir may 
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* think better for them, but of a kind totally dilFcrcnt. Such 
** an aA may be a wife regulation, but it is no conceflion ; 
** whereas our prcfont theme is the mode of giving fatisfadi- ? 
*^ on." The houfe of commons arc to give what is ajked^ 
and not <what is proper ; but of a kind totally diiFerent :' and ' 
to prefer a foolifli conceffion to a wife regvilation, in order cq . 
give fatisfaiflion to rebels. Excellent 2ind ailmiraUe in jegif. 
lative knowledge ! 

He then adds: ** he thinks they muft perceive, that he it 
** rcfolvcd this day to have nothing to do with the queflion qf 
•* the right of taxation, isome gentlemen ftartlej but it is 
*f true. He puts it totally out of the^ueftion." Could the 
gentlemen do lefs than ftartle, when, in his preceding priotr ' 
cd fpeech, he plumes himfelf on being a minijler in K>rmit^ 
the explanatory a6l, which declares rhelegiflature has a power ■> 
over the colonies in all cafes whatever ? Excellent and udmi-' ' 
rahle in confiftency and modeft a/Turance ! which is improved \ 
by his immediately faying, ** it IxiUfs than nothing xa his* 
** coniideration." Excellent and admirable in conception of ideas 
and the no blunder. Page 3 1 , he fays, '* This point is the great 
* * Sorbonian bog between mount Cajjius old and Damiata^ njohtre or*- 
** mtes ivhole have Junk,** A bog oidi pointy that fwallowed whole, 
armies! excelhnt and admirable in juii conception ! but then J^c 
adds, " he does not intend to be overwhelmed in that bttri\ 
•* though in fuch refpedable company." My life oh him tot \ 
his fldll in bogtrotting. Excellent and admirable in pcrfeflly \ ' 
diilinguilhing his talents! 

Page 35, he fays, •* he is fure he ihall not be mifl^d, when, 
<* in a cafe of conftitutional difl&culty, he confults the geniu* 
** of the Englilh conllitution. Confulting at that oracle (it 
** was with all due humility and piety) he found four capital 
■*' examples, inalimilar cafe, before him; thofe of Ireland^ 
** Wales, Chcfter and Durham." Thefe are examples in 
fupport of his third plan ; •* to comply with the ilubboni 
" fpirit which prevails in the colonies, and dillurbs the go- 
" vemmcnt." Let us now fee how well he was founded by 
^n anfwer to his humble devotioo, in confulting at that or^l^ 
and whether he ought to ht/ure he was not mijled, 

Page 36, he fays, •* The benefit of Engliih laws and U- 
*« berties, he confeffes, was not, at firft, extended to alllrcr 
land. Mark the confequence. Englifti authority and Eng- 
liih liberties had exactly the fame boundaries. Your 
*« ftandard could never be advanced an inch before yt)ur li- 
** berties. Sir John Davis fhews, beyond a doubt, that the 
** refnfal of a general communication of thefe rights was the 
<^ true caufc why Irelind was five hundred years in fub^ 
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<« duing." Through the whole of Sir John Davis, there i% 
no inftance in which x\itfiandard did i\Qt precede the laws an4. 
liberties of England : ib' far were the latter from gaining, 
ground and preceding the conqueft of Ireland. But let Sir. 
John Davis fpeak for himfelf. Page 107, ** Tbe,Engli{h 
lords, finding the Irijh exadions to be more profitable than 
the Englilh rents and fervices, and losing the Irifl^ tyran- 
ny, which was tyed to no rules of Azw and hcnour^ better 
than a juft and lamful feignory, did reje^i and caft cjf the 
Englifh iaiu and governments revived the IriJh laws and 
cuftoms, took Irifti furnames, as Mac William^ Mac Phenis^ 
Mac Ton's, refufcd to come to the parliaments which were 
fummoned by the king of England's authority, and fcorn- 
** cd to obey thofe Englifh knights which were fent to com- 
*' mand and govern this kingdom." Here the laivs fol- 
lowed the ftandard, when the Englifh firft fubdued the 
parts ' of Ireland which their defendants pofTeiTed. Thefc 
kicked out la^w^ liberty^ and honcur^ and took tyranny and 
Jrijh laws and cufloms. At this time, had Englifh authorit)c 
and Englilh liberty cxaflly the fame boundaries ? Were not 
the laws depofed and the ilandard ftill erefl? Again Sir John 
Davis tells us, p. 115, "But when the civil government 
grew fo weak and fo loofe, as that the Englifh lords would 
not fuffer the Englifh laws to be put in execution within 
their territories and feignories, but, in place thereof, both 
they and their people embraced the Irifh cu((oms, then the 
** cftatc of things, like a game at Irijh^ was fo turned about, 
•* as that the Englifh, uhich hoped to make a perfed con- 
** queft of the Iriih, were by them perfedlly and abfolutely 
•* conquered.'* Here again, the laws and liberties of Eng- 
land were kicked out, and Irifh tyranny received by the Eng*. 
lilh lords. Were the boundaries of Engtifh authority and 
liberty then exadlly the fame ? 

To avoid a multiplicity of pafTages l) the fame purpofe, \ 
refer thedecifion to p. 53. •* Whereupon, the multitude, who 
** ever loved to be followers of fuch as could matter and de* 
•^* fend them, admiring the power of the crown of England, 
'^* being braied, as it were, in a mortar, with tht/nvord, fa- 
** mine zn^ pefiilencey altogether fuboiitted themfelves to the 
•* Englifh government, received our laws and magiflratcs, 
** and moft gladly embraced the king's (James the ifl) parr 
'* don and peace in all parts of the realm, witK demon (tratioo 
** of joy and comfort, which made, indeed, an entire, perr 
** fedl, and final conquefl of Ireland." Has not Sir John 
Davis now ihewn, that it ivas the Englifh arms, and not the 
/ £ngliih conflkution that conquered Ireland ? certainly Mv, 
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ISbrke was miiled in cpnfultingthe genius of our coniUtution, < 
at the oracle. And thus, in bringing an example that 
conceffion is better than force^ he has unluckily adduced that 
of his own country, to prove that, without force, the laws 
and government of England had never been eflablifhed in it* 
And this is the fad ; Ireland being firil conquered in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and the laws and liberties Bril eftablijQied 
in that kingdom in the time of James the i{l. Excellent and 
admirable in knowing the hiftory of his own country, faith- 
fulnefs of aiTertion, and bringing an example^ as evidence in 
proof of his propofition, which makes diredly againft it ! 

Let as now fee how he fucceeds in his iccond ej^ample, of 
Wales. He fays, p. 37, ** WUes was not looked upon as 
•* any part of the realm of England. It was a form of go- 
** vernment of a very lingular kind ; a ftrange, heterogeneous 
'•* monfler, fom'ething between hollility and goyernmcnt." 
And thus this government, being between thefe two, was a 
government between ///^^ and no government. In faft, the 
Welch being denied the rights and privileges of Engiiflinaen, 
refufed to obey the laws, of England, until they had received 
a legiflative grant of thofe rights. This appears from the 
preamble of that aft which is mentioned in the next page of 
his fpeech, 27 Hen. 8, ch. 6. 1 hat his ** faid country, or 
dominion of Wales fliall be, Hand and continue, for eytt 
from henceforth) incorporated, united and annexed to, and 







enjoy 
/* herit all and fi ovular freedoms, liberties, rights, privi- 
** leges and laws, within this realm and other the king's do- 
"•' minions, as other the king's fubjedls, naturally born with* 
•* in the fatne, have, .enjoy and inherit." Daes hiftory re- 
late a ccnqueft of Wales poflerior to that by Edward the ift? 
Were the private quarrels, between the lords of the Marches 
a;id the Welch of the parts adjoining thefe Marches, a war 
between England and Wales? 

Hence it is manifeft that, previous to this aft, the Welch 
were con fid ered as a conquered country, unentitled .to. the 
rights of Englifhmen ; and therefore they confidered them* 
feives in the right of difobeying the legiilature. Did the laws 
in the reign of Henry the 8th accompany the ilandard of Ed- 
\vard the ifl? Did not force fubdue them to receive the hws 
and liberties of England ? What fimilitude can Mr. Burke 
find, between the Welch and the colonifts, refpefti'ng |his 
kingdom ? The latter are not the conquered fubjefts of Great 
Britain, thty ^re fellow fubjefts, have been foitered, iupport-' 
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ed an(i faVed by our arms and money : they now arC> andfver 
liave been po/Tefled of all the rights, liberties and privileges 
of Englilhmdn. Surely, then, the legiflature had a right to 
make laws for the colonies, to which legiflature they are fuB- 
jcft» and none over the Welch, until ihat principality was 
annexed to the realm of England. All that he fays, there- 
fore, refpefting the exertions of parliament over the colonies, 
as being worfe than thofe of the king, before the principality 
-was annexed to finglaiid, is hothing to the purpofe. How- 
cvcr> he fay8> "When the ilatute book was not quite fl> 
'** ^iQch fwelled as it is now> you find no lefs than fifteen a^s 
•* of penal regulation, on the fubjeft of Wales. Here we 
** rub our hands. *^ Elegantly exprelTcd, as a mark of aj^ 
probation. •♦ A fine body of precedents for the authority pjT 
*'* parliament and the ufe of it ! he admits it fully : and pray 
^ add likewife to thefe precedents, that, all the whilp^ 
** Wales rid this kingdom like an Incubus ?*'— what ? did 
^ales, all this while, keep England from moving hand aod 
footf In what hifiory does hehnd it, and that it "was an 
** unprofitable and oppreffive burden ?*' Are the colonies 
fqch a burthen ? He thch tells us, •* the march of the human 
•* mind isffaw.'* Very How, indeed, Mr. Burke 1 — He con- 
tinues : ** it Was not till after two hundred years difcovcrcd, 
** that, by an eternal law, providence had decreed vexatiop 
" to violence, and poverty to rapine I '* that eternal law ha^ 
^cnfome time at an end then ; for the nabobs, the violator? 
and plunderers of the innocent Eaft Indians, do not feem (p 
ht either *vixeJ or poor, I fancy, the march of Mr. Burke'? 
mind is too flow, to have reached that difcovery. ** Ho^- 
** ever," he fays, •* our anceliors did, at length, open thei^ 
^ eyes to the ill hufbandry of injnftice." — They were ^U 
blind puppies before that time. — *• And then,*' according ^9 
his phrafe, *« they were better hufbands" of injuftice. •• llrcy 
** found the tyranny of a Utc people w6uld, of all tyrannies^ 
^^ die leaft be endured, and that laws made againfl a whole 
*^ nation were not the mod effe^ual methods for fecuring it? 
V obedience. lu the 27th year of Henry the 8th," he fays^ 
*' the courfe was entirely altered, by an afl. It gave to the 
»* W^lch all the rights and privileges of Englifn fubjcdls^ 
** but that a right to Englifh liberties, and yet np fhare ii| 
-•* the fundamental fecurity of thefe liberties, the grant of 
•* their own property, feemed fo incongr^ious, that, eight 
** years after, a complete and not ilI»proportioned reprefenta- 
*' tton, by counties and boroughs, was bellowed upon W^es, 
^* by a6l of parliament." In this place, Mr. Burke expofes 
kts want of knowledge, or fupprelTes the truths In the zc^th 
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ar.licle of the firft aft, it is faid, that, " for this prefent par- 
'* liament, and for all other parliainents, to be holden and 
" kept for this realm, one knight ftiall be chofen and elected 
** to the fame parliaments, for every of the ihircs of Breck- 
" nock, &c. and for every other ihire within the faid county 
" of Wales, and for every borough, being a ihire town ;'* 
and the ad of the 34th and 35th is no more than a diviiion 
of Wales into twelve counties j inttead of eight, which till 
then they had been, and a liberty to the new made counties' 
to fend members like the old ; and this, at the humble fuic 
and petition of the Welch, as the preamble exprcfles it. The 
Welch were a conquered country. — The colonics planted by 
the Englilh, and part of our own. — The Welch were denied 
the laws, rights, liberties and privileges of Englifhmen.— 
The colonifts have conftantly enjoyed them all. — The Welch 
had no reprefentatives in parliament, being another country.--^ 
The colonics have, and ever had as many as Great Britain, 
the countries being the fame. What inference can be drawn 
from an example, which has no analogy with that to which 
it is applied ? Such is the iffue of his iecond example. How- 
ever, he concludes moft excellently and adm'irably: *♦ When 
** the day-ftar of the Englifli confHtution had arifen in their 
*•• hearts, all was harmony within." Oh, what an in fiance of 
the fubJime and beautiful I the day-ftar of a confiitution / aye, 
and a ftar rifing in the hearty not bringing light, but har-- 
mony, with the tune of a nolle race ijuas Shenkin, I warrant 
you- Excellentijpmo ! Admirahilijfimo ! 

I (hall now examine his third example, of Chefter. Atid 
on this he fays, p. 39, " The people of Chefter applied to 
** parliament, in a petition penned as he fhall read to the 
" houfe:" and thus, this example of likene/s fets out with a 
dijjimilarity, irreconcileablc with the cafe of the colonies, 
which have not only not petitioned for members | but thecon- 
grefs hav^e declared they will fend none. — And then he read 
die petition lo parliament , beginning, ** To the kingr our fo- 
" vereign lord, in moft humble wife fhevvn unto your exccl- 
" lent Majefty," &;c. — Excellent and admirable in difcovering 
that a petition to the king is a petition to parliament. It be- 
gan, ** that whereas the faid county palatine of Chefter is 
•• and hath been hitherto exempt, excluded and feparated' 
^' out from your high court of parhamcnt, to have any 
** knights and burgeiTes within the fame court, by reafott 
•* whereof, the faid inhabitants have hitherto fuftained ma- 
^* nifold diflentions, loffes and damages, as well in their 
*^* lands, goods and bodies, as in the good, civil, politic gO* 
'** Ycmment and maintenance of the coqjmon- wealth of their 
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•* laid county ; .anv^ for as much as the inhabitants have al- 
ways hitherto been bound by the ads and iUtuccs made* 
and ordained by your faid highnefs and your moii nobl«. 
progenitors, by authority of the faid court, as far forth a*. 
other counties, cities and boroughs have been^ that have, 
their knights and burgefTes within your faid court of par- 
** liament, and yet have had neither knight nor burgefs foe 
*' the faid county palatine," &c. On this account they pe- 
tition to have members. After a fmall excurfion into the- 
ifiiWime, he fays, '• tiere is my third exampic." Let us fee 
.how 'the cafes tally between Cheller and , the colonies, ift, 
The petition proves that Cheller had fent no members to /ar- 
tigjnmty fince the commons were firitellabliflied, until the 35th 
. o^ Henry the 8th, and yet that it was fubjed co all the laws 
of parliament, equally with thofe who fentniembers. Will 
that ferve the colonics as a j unification, in refufing to obey 
tKat legillature, which, till now, they have always obeyed, 
although they fent no members' to parliament ? 2d, Will the 
• petition of Cheller, to have members, ferve the coloniils, to 
juflify rebellion, who have refolved to have none? Where lies 
the ufe of this example ? Excellent and admirable in bringing 
fuch evidence to confirm his afTertions, as render it entirely, 
ufelefs for any man to attempt to refute them ! 

And now for his fourth example, of Durham. ** This," ' 
he fays, ** had long lain out of the pale of legiilalion* So 
*'* fcrupuloufly was the example of Chiller followed, that the 
«* ftile of the preamble is nearly the fame with that of the 
V Cheller adl." Let us fee how excellently and admirably 
he anderllands ftiU. Let me tranfcribe the preamble, 
*« Whereas the inhabitants of the county palatine of Durham. 
•' have not, hitherto, had the liberty and privilege of eleft- 
«* ing and fending any knights and burgeiTes to the high 
** court of parliament, although the inhabitants of the faid 
*' county palatine are liable to all payments, rates and fub- 
*< fidies, granted by parliament, equally with the inhabitants 
«* of other counties, cities and boroughs in this kingdom, to 
<« have knights and burgeifes in the faid hjgh court of par- 
«« liament, of their own eledion, .to reprefent the condition 
*« of their county, as the inhabitants of other counties, ci- 
«> ties and boroughs have. Wherefore, may it pleafc your 
** Majefly," &c. • _ , 

In the preceding page, he calls the Cheller petition, «* an 
«> audacious addrefs." Is there any thing of the audacious. 
in this of Durham ? How then are the ftiles of thcfe two. 
preambles nearly the fame ? Such are his four examples. la 
the firft and fecond, he miilakcs the effea for the caufe^ and 
^ abfo- 
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a^folutely refutes tke intention for which they were adduced. 
The third and fourth, Chefter and Durham, prove, that a 
county may be taxed for f^eral centuries, without (ending 
members to parliament ; that the legi flat u re taxed thefc coun- 
ties during that time; and that both thcfe counties had mem- 
bers granted them, in confequence of their petitions: fo that, 
infiead of being examples of fupport, they are proofs that 
overthrow all that he would e/lablilh. The religious Jofcph 
Prieftley^ alfo, in the face of thefe a<5ls of parliament, af- 
ierts moft roundly, in his addrefs to the proteilant diflenters, 
p. lo, that " Wales alfo, and fcveral counties fa/atine tax^d ' 
** themfelves, without any controul from the parliament of » 
** England." Is it the love of truth or of rebellion, that ; 
prompted him to that falf^hood ? 

Mr. Burke then fays, p. 40, *^Now, if the dodlrines of, 
policy contained in thefe preambles, and the force of thefe 
examples, in the adts of parliament, avail any thing, 
what can be faid againfl applying them with regard to' 
America?'' Nothing can be faid: and, by this applica- 
tion, they are to be taxed without fending members, untl! 
they petition the legiflative power to have them granted. 

He then afks : ** Are not the people of America as much 
** EngUftmen as the Welch ?" Yes, and more fo than the 
Irijb, And what then I why, he fays, *' the preamble of the 
** aft of Henry the 8th. fays, the Welch fpeak a language no 
** way refembling that of his Majelly's Engli/h fobjefts ;" and 
then he aiks, '* Are the Americans not as numerous ?'' What 
analogy does he find between language and the nuineroufnefs 
of a people ? Let the Americans petition to fend members, 
)ike the Welch, and, if they are denied, let them complain. 
He continues, p. 41, " You will now, perhaps, imagine, 
that I 9n) on the point of propofing to yoci a fcheme for a 
teprefentation of the colonies in parliament." Who, in- 
deed^ could h^ve tl)ought otherwife, from ^is examples ? not 
a bit. He te]]s you^ '* a great flood flops" him in hiscourfe: 
** oppofyit natura* He cannot remove the eternal barriers of 
*^ the creation. The thing, in that mode, he does not 
** know to be poiCble." Is the Atlantic ocean the great flood 
that fiops him in his courfe, is that the eternal barrier of the 
creation, which, bec^ufe Mr Burlve cannot remove it, will pre- 
vent the coming of fhips from America, if they bring members 
to parliament ? Is that the impoflibility ? He then fay?, <*heon- 
" ly wifhes the houfe to recognize, for the theory, the ancient 
'* conftitutional policy of this kingdom, with regard to rcpre- 
'* fentation, as that policy has been declared in afts of parlia- 
«* mcnt." Thofc afts declare, that the people of England who do 
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not fend znembers to parliament are as much repneiented as 
thofe who do, and they were taxed accordingly. Witncfs the 
. Cheder and Durham ads. That was the ancient conftitadonal 
policy, let it be recognized, refpeding America ; and, **aft t» 
•* thcpraftice," fays he, '• to return to that mode, which an 
** uniform experience has marked out to them as bed, and 
" in which they walked with fecurity, advantage and ht^ 
** nour, until the year 1763." That prafticc was, to tax- 
the Americans by the Britifh legiflatures, which is the objeQ; 
of contention by the Americans ; and, thus, the commons, 
J whom he reprobates, ^io cxaftly what he propofes. Howet er, 
I j after having travelled home to Ireland, to Wales, to CheHer, 
I and to Durham, and brought back fuch matters as torn hti 
'; journies into ridicule, and refute his proportions, ke tdte 
i you, his " refolutions, therefore, mean to eilabliih the e^tjr 
, ** and juilice of a taxation of America hy grants and not*;hjf 
" impofiUnJ'* That is, to give up to rebels the legiilaiive 
authority of this realm ; an authority which, *' in $ur admi* 
*' nillration," as he fpeaks, refpefting the time he w^s cJer k 
to lord Rockingham, was pronounced in the explanatory aift 
to be *' a power which this kingdom ought of right to have» 
*^ to make laws and flatutes to bind the colonies and the 
•* Americans, in all cafes tvhatenfer*' Such being the wkirU 
ings of Mr. Burke's opinions, and the conflitutional right of 
the parliament to tax America being to be aboli(hed were his 
refoiution carried into aft, the pofrtion being ?//^^ refuted, 
tlie abfurdities of his conciliatory propoiitions consequently fall 
CO the ground, and, therefore, no farther notice (hall be taken 
of them. Excellent and admirable in coniiftency of opinion 
find the means of bringing rebels to obedience, by^ granting 
all they aflc. 

Page 44, he comes to {peak of the competence of tfaeico*- 
lonies to wife their own fupplies. ** This co«tpe«ncy,** 
fays he, " in the colonics aflembled \% certain. It is proved 
•* by the whole tcnonr of their ads of fupply in all the af- 
*« feinblies, in which the conftant Itile of granting i«, an aid 
** to his Majefty,^^ But the difpute is not concerning the 
competency of the colonies to grant, but the authority which 
the legiilature has to tax them, and, in the end, this oonii- 
petency will be found to be applied to nothing bnt chenw 
ielves. And now for the teftimonies of this competency;; 
it is, that the money they advanced wa« repaid by parliament; 
in feveral inftances which he cites. He then fays> ^ Here 
*' is the repeated acknowledgement of parliament, that the 
** colonies not only gave, but. gave to fatiety." They gavfe 
that which they petitioned to have returned, and- had it* 
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^* This nation," feith he, " hath acknowledged two things. 
** Firft, that the colonies had gone Aiyo$r^ their abilities.'? 
I believe he is miftaken. It is a nation in a mi^hbmring \^ 
ifland that has acknonjoledgedt that the cplonics have gone i 
further than they - are able to go. This is, indeed, a pretty I 
precedent, on which to foand the refolutions of IVfr. Burke, ' 
to permit them to raife their proportionable fupplies, on the 
expedlation of being reimburfed by England! We fee," fays 
he, " the fenfe of the crown and the fenfe of parliament, 
*• on the produdiive nature of a revenue by grant," — which 
is to be repaid by England. ** Now," he exults, " fearch 
** the fame journals for a produce of the revenue of impo* ■ 
" iition." The journals of parliament can afford no proof 
of any money raifed in America, they afford only proofs of • 
the fums which have been repaid them by this nation ; and 
methinks Mr. Burke (hould not have referred his readers to ! 
books, which cannot contain the particulars to which he 
refers. The journals of the houfe, however, mention the 
amazing fums which have been repaid and granted to the 
colonies, and the ads by which they were taxed. But 
how can they mention what was tranfaded in the American 
aiTemblies ? Even • in England, although the taxes laid may 
be feen in the journals, the revenues they produced muft 
be known in the treafury. Excellent and admirable in con- 
iiflency of opinion, knowledge in parliamentary affairs, and 
in producing a reconciliation, by granting to rebels all they 
aik. 

Page 52, he feems fenfible that his. example of. Chefter re- . 
futcs his intention of adducing it. He, therefore, fays, 
" The objeft of grievance he has not taken from the Chefter, . 
** but from the Durham aift, which confines the hardihips 
** of want of reprefentation to the cafe of fubfidies, and 
** which, therefore, falls in exaAly with the cafe of the 
** colonies." The Durham aft exprefsly fays, "th« knights 
*• and burgeffes are to reprefent the condition of their coun-* 
•* try ;" and in no inftance does this aft confine the hard- 
ship of want of reprefentation to the cafe o( fubfidies. Ex* 
ceHent and admirable in underflanding what he reads, or in 
candid quotation ! 

I Ihall here conclude my obfervations on the excellent and 
admirable in Mr. Burke's fe^ond printed fpeech. I am, how« 
ever, appreheniive, at the fame time, that his friends may 
accufe me of doing him injuflice, in exhibiting fo few in- 
ilances' of his peculiar excellence and admirablenefs in the pre- 
ceding qualities. In anfwer to this, I aver, that every pa- 
xajgr'aph in that excellent and admirable oration will afford 
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